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AFTER 


300,000 
SHOTS 


ee ie: | 
FILMKOTE 


the bore was as bright as a 
dollar fresh from the mint! 





OW you can shoot your 
rifle as long as you 

like without cleaning—with 
FILMKOTE. For FILMKOTE 
is a new and different .22. 
It comes clean. No oily feel, 
no sticky coating to pick up 
dirt and dump it into your 
gun. This modern rim-fire 
cartridge is treated by the 
process of invisible lubrication 
originated and patented by 
Peters. After 300,000 shots 
with FILMKOTE, in a Peters 
Ballistic Institute test, the bore 





“SPEEDMASTER” 


(TRADE-MARK) 
Model 241 Autoload- 
ing Rifle, .22 Caliber. 


AVN 


Wy! 


300,000 shots! That’s 6,000 boxes 

thirty cases of FILMKOTE used in this 
convincing Peters Ballistic Institute 
test. More than three miles of .22 
shorts, placed end toend! Yet the bore 
of the rifle remained mirror-bright. 


of the rifle was bright as a 
new silver dollar! 

FILME OTE has ai/ the de- 
sirable features of  rustless, 
smokeless ammunition. 
Smoother functioning in rifle 
or handgun in cold, heat, 
humidity, salty air. Give your 
gun this lasting, protective 
lubrication. At the same time 
put more bull’s-eyes into it 
with FILMKOTE. PETERS 
CARTRIDGE DIVISION, 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., 
Dept. B-26, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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“These targets shot with Win- 
chester EZXS represent, I be- 
lieve, the best and most consistent 
gallery shooting our club has ever 
had,” wrote a Frankford Arse- 
nal Rifle Club team member, of 
Bryan's targets as scored below 
for 1200 x 1250. 

Shooting Winchester Precision 
EZXS, it was the same Wm. T. 
(Bill) Bryan who tied for first 
with a perfect score in the 1935 
U. S. Trophy Match at Camp 
Perry . . . his 400—28Xs, for 50 
and 100 yards, metallic sights, 
ranking him second. 
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PRONE SITTING KNEELING STANDING 


by Bill Bryan at Frankford Arsenal 


1200 x 1250 in Indoor Team Matches 
{Targets Above Shot in Match No. 3) 


ILL BRYAN, of Roslyn, Pa., winner of the 1935 follow—shot consecutively and officially scored, in 
Frankford Arsenal Small-bore Off-hand Cham- Frankford Arsenal Rifle Club indoor team matches, 
pionship with Winchester EZXS, is here with more 75 ft. shoulder to shoulder, at the beginning of this 
of the same kind of shooting. His five scores which winter—speak for themselves. 
MATCHES PRONE SITTING KNEELING STANDING 
FIRED 5 SHOTS 5 SHOTS 5 SHOTS 10 SHOTS TOTALS 

1—Dec. 8 50 48 49 91 238 x 250 

2—Dec, 10 50 49 49 92 240 x 250 

3—Dec. 15 50 50 50 93 243 x 250 

4—Dec. 17 50 49 48 92 239 x 250 

5—Dec. 22 50 49 49 92 240 x 250 


250 245 245 460 1200 x 1250 


Indoors and outdoors, Winchester small bore match ammunition 
is dependably capable of the best and most consistent shooting. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. Dept. 2-C NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S.A. 
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BUY Nationally Known GUNS 
we ACCESSORIES ON TIME! 


(C “J scopes—BAUSCH & LOMB 
FECKER — LYMAN —UNERTL 
HENDSOLDT— ZEISS—NOSKE 


RELOADING TOOLS—BINOCULARS 





MONTHS 










Check off the gun, revolver 
or scope you want from the lists 
below. Write today to Col. 
Townsend Whelen, Mgr. of our 
Gun Dept., or to James V. 
Howe, Supt. of our Gunsmith 
Plant. Give model, gauge or * 

calibre. Every article we sell PISTOLS & REVOLVERS—COLT 
doubly guaranteed—by the SMITH & WESSON — HARRINGTON & 
manufacturer and by us. RICHARDSON 











GUNS— PARKER—SAVAGE—STEVENS 
REMINGTON — FOX — WINCHESTER 





Our Gunshop Offers Fine Stock Blanks for Every Purpose 


CHECKERING TOOLS 
$6.00 per Set 


BOTTOMING TOOLS 
$6.00 per Set 


These fine blanks are designed personally by Col. Townsend Whelen, Mgr. 
of our Gun Dept., and James V. Howe, Supt. of our Gunsmith Plant, for 
Springfield 1903, Enfield 1917, and Winchester M54 Rifles. Inletted within 
1/32 inch for perfect bedding. Shaped to allow finishing to any dimension. 
American Walnut $5; French Walnut $7.50 and up; Circassian $10 and up. 
Also selected stock blanks not inletted. 


10 1/2” —o} es 
INLETTED 1/32" SMALL 
FOR PROPER BEDDING 


SIGHT LINE 


CAN BE GROOVED 
FOR ANY BARREL 


WIDE ENOUGH 
FOR CAST OFF 


TO CLEAR BOLT | one cucen PIECE 
Zs 


~~ —d 


LONG FOR ANY 
PLATE OR DROP 


en, 
LARGE FOR BEAVER 
TAIL OR SMALLER 


HAS LATITUDE FOR FORMING ANY 
REASONABLE DIMENSION OR TYPE STOCK 


WELL CURVED GRIP _w# 


6" 


LARGE FOR 
ANY SIZE CAP 


The complete National Line includes domestic and imported butt plates; 
swivels and swivel screws; double-ended checkering tools, complete set $4, 
and selected Buffalo Horn at $2 the pound. 


Write for Descriptive Circulars of National Gun Products and Accessories 





“NATIONAL” GUN PRODUCTS AND ACCESSORIES 


Developed and Perfected By Colonel 
Townsend Whelen and James V. Howe 


(Combination price of : above ) is 
RAW LINSEED OIL, 4-oz. bottle. 
me FINISHING OIL, 4-01. 

BOS. 6 Sc econ dss cesosscecacs 


NATIONA 


Address DEPT. A2 


: 
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@ CLEANING PATCHES, per box. $ 
@ WOODEN BENCH BOTTLE 


HOLDER 
(Holds two 2-02. bottles, one 4-02. jar) 
$ 60 @ STOCK POLISH, 2-oz. jar....... $1.00 


50 (Combination price of above).. 2.50 » 
-50 @ QUICK METHOD GUN BLUING, ACCESSORIES 
1.25 Bram Balls co vccccccoccccece J @ 10 X SHOOTING COATS 
1.00 32-oz. bottle (1 quart)........ 6.00 @ X RING BULLET TRAPS 
(Complete instructions with each bottle @ HARTMANN GUN CASE 
1.00 of the above “National” Products) @ HARTMANN PISTOL CASE 


(© TARGET« SUPPLY CO. 


NY 1249 25TH ST. N.W. - WASH.D.C. 
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N. R. A. SERVICE 


LEGISLATIVE DIVISION: Looks after the 
interests of the shooters in Congress and State 
Legislatures, carries on the organized fight 
against unsound anti-gun laws, encourages 
legislation for the aid of civilian rifle practice 
and assists members to obtain permits to carry 
firearms to and from a range in states requiring 
such permits. 

THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN: This maga- 
zine is the official monthly publication of the 
N. R. A., and as such is “The Voice of the 
N. R. A.” Non-political and non-sectarian in 
policy and free from commercial domination, it 
can and does speak freely, frankly and with 
authority on all shooting matters. 

TECHNICAL DIVISION: Helps members 
with their personal shooting problems, reports 
in THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN each month prac- 
tical tests and critical examinations of new guns 
and equipment, and gives by personal letter 
advice on the selection of the right gun for a 
specific purpose, reloading, restocking, etc. 

CLUB SERVICE DIVISION: Assists shoot- 
ers in organizing local rifle and pistol clubs, 
furnishes detailed diagrams for the construction 
of regulation indoor and outdoor ranges, suggests 
a varied program and competition to keep up 
the interest of members, and generally assists 
affiliated units by passing along the successful 
experiences and ideas of other clubs. 

MEMBERSHIP EXTENSION: Operates as 
a service division by furnishing members with 
sales literature and printed information so that 
they may explain to fellow sportsmen the value 
and benefits of N. R. A. membership and, more. 
over, because increased membership means an 
extension of N. R. A. service, it serves to bene- 
fit members in this way. 

COMPETITIONS DIVISION: Conducts a 
year-round program of home-range matches in 
which members may win distinctive medals 
while practicing at home with rifle and pistol, 
aids state associations and civilian clubs in 
lanning and conducting regional, state and 
ocal shooting matches, and gives members 
helpful personal advice on their individual 
target-shooting problems. 

JUNIOR DIVISION: Provides individual and 
club memberships for junior shooters, boys and 
girls alike; conducts a year-round program of 
competitive and qualification shooting, and 
teaches Young America how to handle firearms 
safely and properly. No father should hesitate 
to support its good work. 

POLICE DIVISION: Assists police depart- 
ments in marksmanship training of their officers. 
Through the Association’s ray Sl contact and 
with the aid of experienced hands to carry on 
the work, this division is performing a public 
service which warrants the support of every 
good citizen. 

PUBLICITY DIVISION: Endeavors to edu- 
cate the American public through the public 
press to the fact that the man who likes to shoot 
is not a criminal and, although its services are 
intangible in character, it represents an impor- 
tant chain in the campaign “to make America, 
once again, a Nation of Riflemen.’’ 





Officers of 
THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


Kart T. FREDERICK 
President 
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May. L. W. T. Water, Jr. 
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Why Honest Citizens Object 


| THEIR plea for laws requiring the uni- 
versal registration of firearms, the propon- 
ents of such measures always ask: 

“Why should honest men object to register- 
ing their firearms? The honest man certainly 
has nothing to fear. The crook will not 
register his gun and can be arrested for non- 
registration. The honest man, having regis- 
tered his guns, can thereafter look for protec- 
tion and not persecution from the police.” 

The theory sounds so plausible that many 
legislators and voters fall for it. The theory of 
national prohibition was equally plausible, but 
unfortunately the practice did not follow the 
theory. 

General registration of firearms under a 
Federal Law would be handled by the Treas- 
ury Department. What is there in the record 
of the Treasury Department to indicate that 
“the honest man would have nothing to fear” 
from the registration of his gun? 

In his nationally-syndicated column under 
date of January 16th, Mr. Paul Mallon, dis- 
cussing the income tax suits recently filed 
against a prominent Democrat and a. promi- 
nent Republican, makes:this comment: 


“For six long years John J. Raskob’s 1929 
income tax stood approved by the Internal 
Revenue Bureau. It suddenly developed 
spontaneous symptoms of a fraudulent plot 
in the early part of this January, 1936. * * * 

“The bureau charge against him was filed 
in public record on January 6, two days 
before the Jackson Day dinner. The bureau 
apparently was not very proud of it. At 
least the record lay around four days until 
an alert newsman, with a sharper eye than 
his colleagues, dug it out and published it 
two days after the dinner. 

“If Mr. Raskob will scrape his memory 
he may recall, for instance, a certain com- 
munication he made to Postmaster General 
Farley. He may recollect that it was some- 
thing to the effect that he wanted that 
$25,000 which Mr. Farley’s Democratic Na- 
tional Committee still owes him. Also 
something about suing Mr. Farley for the 
money. * * * 

“The inside crowd here will wager even 
money that Mr. Raskob’s threat had at least 
as much to do with the resurrection of his 
dead and buried income tax troubles as the 
Liberty League dinner next week. * * * 

“What the boys inside would like to see 
Mr. Raskob do is to give his remaining 
$25,000 debt as a contribution. They point 
as an example the case of Mr. Morgenthau 
(probably senior, but not identified in the 
record). The committee owed Mr. Mor- 
genthau $10,000 but he wiped it off the slate 
recently as a contribution. * * * 

“Thus Messrs. Raskob, duPont and ‘X’ 
join a long list of anti-New Dealers, includ- 
ing such notables as the friends of Huey 


Long, Andrew Mellon, Walter Brown, Jim 
Watson. You will, however, look in vain 
for any tax cases involving the wealthy pro- 
New Dealers like Bernard Baruch, Straus, 
Astor, et al. ‘ 

“The inference behind that situation has 
been plain since the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau started out to break up the Long po- 
litical machine with income tax prosecu- 
tions. It is that if you want to stay out of 
Federal tax troubles you apparently stand a 
better chance on the New Deal side. * * * 

“The Treasury neglected to include in the 
recent list of persons earning more than 
$15,000 a year the name of Charles Michel- 
son, publicity man of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. He gets $400 a week, 
and earns it.” 


In the above quotation from the observa- 
tions of an independent, keen newspaper ob- 
server in Washington, the Assistant Attorney 
General—The Honorable Joseph B. Keenan— 
can find the answer as to why honest citizens 
object to the registration of their firearms. 
Commissiener* Valentine of New York City 
may also find in this situation the answer to 
why honest citizens object to complying with 
the provisions of the Sullivan Law, but he 
does not need to look to Washington. He can 
find the answer by reference to the records of 
his own Department, which will indicate the 
number of thoroughly reputable citizens who 
have had uniformed police officers knock at 


their doors and take up their target arms be-, 


cause Commissioner Valentine had decided 
that they no longer should engage in target 
practice, or should no longer possess a pistol 
or revolver. 

The National Rifle Association has consist- 
ently opposed the universal registration of 
firearms, not because the theory was bad but 
because the average citizen has no insurance 
whatever that his pistol permit will not be 
used for political persecution purposes. Mr. 
Keenan cannot deny the possibility of such 
maneuvering in view of the record of the 
United States Bureau of Internal Revenue 
over the past four years. Commissioner Valen- 
tine of New York and Commissioner Kirk of 
Massachusetts, if they are not utterly biased 
and blinded by preconceived ideas, can readily 
find in the record of persecution as well as 
prosecution by the United States Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, the New York City Police 
Department, and every other Police Depart- 
ment where the mandatory registration of 
small arms is required, the reason why reput- 
able citizens are opposed to universal registra- 
tion of firearms. The average citizen has no 
desire to give up the means of defense of his 
home and personal property -merely because 
he is registered as a voter of the wrong politi- 
cal party. 
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Canada’s 1935 Prize Meeting 


By SHERWIN MURPHY 


ATIONAL matches under any other name lose nothing of 
N their interest, glamor, and color; and Canada’s “Prize 
Meeting” held at the Connaught Ranges at Ottawa from 
August 12 to 17 was no exception. This was a nation-wide 
event in every sense of the word, with competitors coming from 
as far as British Columbia on the west and the Maritime 
Provinces on the east. I might add, also, that there was a slight 
international aspect with two cadet teams from England par- 
ticipating, including a group of Oxford undergraduates, and also 
four competitors from “the States.” Capt. R. H. Lummis, of 
New Jersey and his friend Ivan L. C. Gooding, of New York 
upheld the honor of the U. S. A. on the main range, while Stan- 
ley Channel, of Hanover, Ohio and myself competed in the 
small-bore events. 

Anyone who has attended the big shoot at Camp Perry would 
have felt very much at home, as I did, at the first sight of the 
Connaught Ranges. There was the same long road parallel and 
close to the firing line, on one side of which lay the permanent 
buildings of the camp and back of 
them the long rows of tents which 
housed competitors and range _per- 
sonnel. 

Had I had any doubts as to feel- 
ing at home they would have been 
quickly dispelled by the cordial wel- 
come extended to me by the official 
staff headed by Co!. D. R. Street, ex- 
ecutive officer; Lt. Col. L. H. Beer, 
camp commandant; Col. F. F. Clarke, 
jovial chief range officer. and Lt. Coi. 
R. J. Birdwhistle, energetic assistant 
range officer. The latter is well known 
to American marksmen through his 
several visits to Camp Perry as official 
observer for the British Dewar Team, 
and in his capacity as Executive Secre- 
tary of the Dominion of Canada Rifle 
Association. It was no small task these 
officers assumed in administering the 
affairs of the week, with a program of 
twenty-nine or thirty major rifle and 
pistol matches to take care of, plus 





cadet events, small-bore competitions, sweepstakes (re-entries), 
and aggregates. More than seven hundred and fifty competi- 
tors were registered. 

Connaught Ranges are located thirteen miles west of Ottawa 
on the banks of the Ottawa River opposite the town of Aylmer. 
In the distance are the blue foothills of the Laurentian Moun- 
tains. The direction of fire is somewhat west of north. With 
the exception of twenty-four targets reserved for 200- and 300- 
yard firing, all targets are available for ranges up to 1000 yards. 
By the simple device of constructing two sets of butts, one 
behind the other and 400 yards apart, the same firing point 
may be used for either 600 or 1000 yards. Another firing point 
100 yards in advance serves the 500- and 900-yard ranges. Still 
other lines are available for shorter distances. 

To the right of the big range are special targets for snap 
shooting, running-man competitions, sighting-in, and pistol fir- 
ing. At the extreme right a well-equipped small-bore range was 
busy from morning until long after activity had ceased on the 
main range. 

Although Ottawa is less than 75 
miles north of Ogdensburg, New York, 
the Connaught Ranges are, in terms of 
customs, match conditions, range pro- 
cedure, and terminology, several thou- 
sand miles away. One might readily 
imagine himself at Bisley. As a range, 
Connaught would be interesting any- 
where, but with its distinctive atmos- 
phere it provides much of additional 
interest for a week that passes all too 
quickly. 

In reporting what I saw I intend to 
skip over match results, with only oc- 
casional reference to scores. For after 
all, shooters can judge results only in 
terms of personal experience. Use a 
different rifle, change target designs 
and dimensions, vary match condi- 
tions, and scores quickly defy direct 
comparisons. 

Originally it was my intention to 
draw a rifle when I reached Con- 
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naught, as one does at Perry, and partici- 
pate in some of the .303 events; but those 
who were familiar with the short Enfield, 
“S.M.L.E.” as it is officially designated, 
advised me that I would get no satisfac- 
tion unless I could obtain a special match 
rifle. The Canadians themselves just as 
readily give the same advice. A garden- 
run S.M.L.E., or “rack rifle” as they say 
across the border, is commonly regarded 
as extremely inaccurate. Even an expert 
finds difficulty in keeping his shots on the 
paper with such a piece. The secret of 
accuracy is a skilled process of “packing” 
with cork or other material to compensate 
for the light Enfield barrel. 

The S.M.L.E., though highly favored 
by the Canadians as a practical service 
rifle, is admittedly poor for target work; 
hence the neces- 
sity of “packing.” 
It is agreed quite 
generally that an 
increase in the 
weight of the bar- 
rel, or a better dis- 
tribution of the 
present weight, 
would avoid much 
of the need for ex- 
acting and expen- 
sive bedding now 
required. In recog- 
‘nition of the in- 
herent defects of 
the S.M.L.E., an 
elaborate list of 
regulations has 
been drawn up by 
the Canadian as- 
sociation, defining 
the permissible 
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WHERE RE-ENTRIES WERE FIRED 


and forbidden alterations to issue and pri- 
vately owned rifles. 

When examining rifles along the line I 
was surprised to find practically all fitted 
with receiver sights of B.S.A., Parker- 
Hale, and other makes of micrometer 
type. Very few were used with open mili- 
tary sights, “‘as issued.” Though the com- 
petitions are primarily service conditions, 
riflemen are permitted to alter the back 
sight to suit individual preferences. The 
essential requirement is that the sight be 
a type approved as strong and suitable for 
military purposes. Incidentally, a five- 
pound trigger pull is specified. 

Many of the matches are distinctly mil- 
itary in character, with service conditions 
prevailing; and some are open only to 
regimental teams. Yet the entire pro- 


ON THE SMALL-BORE OR “MINIATURE” RANGE 





gram is handled by the Dominion of 
Canada Rifle Association, a civilian group 
similar to our own N.R.A. Unlike the 
American custom of manning the range 
with a regiment or two of troops as done 
at Camp Perry, the scorers and markers 
are on a civilian status, with only a few in 
uniform to lend local color, as High- 
landers in kilts or plaid “breeks” are sure 
to do. Most of the men, however, are 
members of local regiments. 

Competitive firing opened promptly at 
9 o'clock on Monday morning with the 
“Tyro,” an event open to members of the 
D.C.R.A. whose names had not ap- 
peared in any Association report as the 
winner of a prize of $5.00 or more in a 
deliberate-fire competition. The winner, 
Sergt. N. K. Martin of Ottawa, shot a 
perfect score. He 
tied with ten oth- 
ers but won on the 
shoot-off. 

In the Tyro as 
in some of the 
other Canadian 
matches, the rec- 
ord score con- 
sisted of seven 
shots only. The 
range was 500 
yards. That, I 
know, sounds like 
an easy course on 
an 18-inch bulls- 
eye, and many 
readers of THE 
AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN may wonder 
why there were no 
more possibles 
with an entry list 
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running into the hundreds. First, let me 
say that there was a stiff wind from 9 
o’clock that kept the range flags whip- 
ping straight out, which probably ac- 
counted for many points. Perhaps, too, 
the target may have influenced the re- 
sults. The Canadians call it the “tin hat” 
target, and it looks like a tin hat at a 
distance,—just a half-circle, very similar 
in appearance to the silhouette type we 
use for rapid fire. At 500 and 600 yards 
the visible aiming mark is 30 inches in 
diameter; the “bullseye,” however, meas- 
ures only eighteen. Consequently all hits 


in the black do not score a 5. 

All Canadian targets used at ranges of 
from 200 to 600 yards are of this dis- 
tinctive pattern. 


The scoring rings are 










perfect circles. At 800 and 900 yards, 
also 1000, the same type of target is 
used as we are accustomed to at home; 
i.e., a 36-inch round five-ring centered 
on a target frame that measures 6 by 10 
feet. 

The following tabulation will interest 
those who may wish to compare the tar- 
gets used by American and Canadian 
shooters. Note especially the names used 
to designate the various scoring rings: 
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200 300 SO0and 800to 


Divisions yards yards 600 yds. 1000 yds. Value 
Diam. Diam. Diam. Diam. Points 
Aiming mark. 12” 18” 30” 36” 
Bullseye .... 6” 49" 36” 5 
ant .... 502 i ay ae 54” 4 
Magpie ..... — @£r 72” 3 
Cale P55. a. 33" Bal. of 2 
target 


Speaking of conditions reminds me that 
the time limit in deliberate firing is forty- 
five seconds per shot. The marksman is 
not as crowded for time as it might seem, 
due to the fact that three men are called 
to the line at a time for each target, and 
fire in turn. 

Following the Tyro on Monday was 
the “Barlow,’—a match open to teams 


of four officers from any unit of His 
Majesty’s forces, and two machine-gun 
events,—one for the Lewis and one for 
the Vickers. Both were distinctly service 
competitions. In the Lewis match firing 
began at 600 yards and ended at 300. 
The Vickers competition was also at 600, 
with one hundred shots in three minutes. 
Gun crews changed positions at the end 
of each twenty-five rounds. 

Later in the day I noticed during the 


firing for the MacDougall Challenge Cup 
that at 200 yards firing was prone. In- 
quiry revealed that there were no matches 
specifying standing or offhand in the pro- 
gram. Standing is optional in the Run- 
ning Man competition, as is kneeling, but 
otherwise this position is ignored. 

As space will hardly permit a detailed 
account of other outstanding individual 
matches, I summarize these (which 
counted in the grand aggregate) as typ- 
ical of course fired by our northern neigh- 
bors: The Bankers’, ten shots each at 
300 and 600 yards; The Walker, seven 
shots each at 300 and 800 yards; The 
MacDonald “Brier,” ten shots each at 
300 and 600; The City of Ottawa, ten 
shots at 200 and ten at 900 yards; and 
the preliminary stage of the Governor- 
General’s, seven shots each at 200, 500 
and 600 yards. 


LEFT: TYPICAL CANADIAN SHOOTERS— 
GOOD FELLOWS, ALL. BELOW: A GLIMPSE 
OF THE .303 FIRING LINE IN ACTION 


As is customary in the Camp Perry 
program, practice or sighting shots are 
not provided in single-entry slow-fire 
matches; yet provision is made to take 
care of necessary sighting-in or practice 
by alternating matches and practice pe- 
riods. For example, the “Bankers” on 
Tuesday followed a half-hour during 
which the entire range was thrown open 
for practice shots and “extra series” com- 
petitions. The same was true of other 
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important matches. Two firing points 
were available at the extreme right of 
the firing line for preliminary sighting-in 
at a range of 25 yards. A novel target 
was used on which reproductions of the 
“tin hat” target and the full round bull, 
scaled down to that distance, were printed 
at the bottom. Vertical lines drawn up- 
ward from the two aiming marks were 
intersected by short horizontal lines rep- 
resenting the different ranges. These 
were so spaced that the marksman could 
find his approximate setting for any de- 
sired range by raising his point of impact 
to the line representing that range. 
“Extra series” matches, or re-entries 
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as we know them, were extremely popu- 
lar with the .303 marksmen, who pur- 
chased tickets for all ranges in large 
numbers. Some days the prize money 
ran to sizeable amounts, though due to 
the many ties for tep places individual 
winnings were often limited. 

Among other novelty matches gener- 
ously patronized was the “egg pool,” an 
unlimited re-entry event. This was fired 
at 200, 300, 500, and 600 yards, each dis- 
tance an individual competition. The 
simplest way to describe egg pool firing 
is to say it is a match to hit the spotter. 
If you hit it at 200 yards you win a 
prize of $1.00; at 300 yards, $2.00; at 
500 yards, $3.00, and $4.00 at 600. 
Entry is $0.10 a shot. At 200 and 300 
yards the “egg” or Canadian spotter is 
a square disc of 1%4-inch diameter, and 
2% inches at 500 and 600 yards. It is 
placed in the center of the target. 

Service firing is recognized by a special 
“service conditions aggregate” in which 
matches slings are taboo and rapid fire em- 
phasized. In this grouping are the Hel- 
mer Trophy competition, a snap-shooting 
event fired at 200 yards. The target, 
known locally as the “pop-and-dodger,” 
is 22 inches in diameter, mounted on a 








pole. It is divided into rings of 7, 12, 
17, and 22-inch diameters. Competitors 
use open sights as issued. The target 
appears for periods of three sec- 
onds, at intervals of five. 

Competition, already keen after 
three days of hard-fought matches, 
touched a new high level on Thurs- 
day morning with the beginning of 
the qualifying stage of the Gover- 


SOME OF THE TARGETS USED BY 
THE CANADIANS. LEFT: “COAT” 
TARGET FOR PISTOL SNAP- 
SHOOTING; TOP: RIFLE TARGET 
FOR SNAP-SHOOTING; RIGHT: 
RIFLE TARGET, “TIN HAT” TYPE; 


BOTTOM: RIFLE TARGET, “RUN- 
NING MAN” 
nor-General’s match. This shoot, 


concluded on Saturday, is the blue 
ribbon event of the Canadian pro- 
gram, and victory is regarded as 

the highest honor in Dominion rifle 
competition. The one hundred and 

fifty high competitors in the pre- 
liminary qualified for the final 

stage fired two days later. Conditions in 
the qualifying stage were seven shots each 
at 200, 500, and 600. 





Lt. Col. Fred W. Utton of Toronto, a 
former Bisley team member, led the 150 
qualifiers by turning in a record-equaling 
possible of 105, a mark set two years pre- 
viously in the preliminary by Cadet E. 
Wisner of England. Five marksmen scored 
104, fourteen chalked up 103, and close to 
thirty turned in cards of 102. Forty-seven 
competitors with scores of 99 were com- 
pelled to shoot off for the last thirty-six 
places. 

Mrs. J. Neal Dow of St. John, N. B., 
only woman entrant, qualified among 
those in the 103 bracket. Her scores at 
the two shorter ranges were possibles. At 
600 she encountered trouble, with her 
first two shots “inners.” Then recover- 
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ing quickly, she went clean for the five 
remaining shots. 

Among colorful figures in this and 
other individual competitions was Lt. Col. 
C. R. Crowe of Guelph, a past president 
of the D.C.R.A. and one of the oldest 
shooters at the meet, who turned in highly 
consistent strings under conditions that 
bothered even the best of the younger 
generation. He was runner-up in the 
Harold L. Borden Memorial match, a 
snap-shooting event, and three points be- 
hind the winner, Lt. G. A. Molecy. 

On Saturday the final stage of the Gov- 
ernor-General’s match was completed un- 
der almost perfect conditions, barring the 
intense heat that prevailed. Firing was 
at 300, 600, and 900 yards; ten shots each 
at the shorter ranges and fifteen at 900. 
One by one the favorites fell by the way- 
side until at the end there were two tied 
for first, each with 174 x 175. 

Capt. Roy S. Harrison of the Queen’s 
Own Rifles, Toronto, was first to finish. 
The gallery at the 900-yard line, where 
the final stage was fired, then centered 
its interest upon the unbroken string of 
Lt. P. J. Martinsen of La Tuque, Que- 
bec, who seemed likely to go clean over 
the course. It was not until his fifteenth 
and last shot that he went out for an 
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inner (a 4). On the shoot-off Captain 
Harrison registered 24 x 25 to Lieutenant 
Martinsen’s 23 x 25, assuring for himself 
the Dominion’s most coveted marksman- 
ship prize. 

Lest anyone be alarmed when I say 
that Captain Harrison “got the chair” for 
his efforts, I hasten to explain that in 
Canadian rifle circles at least this expres- 
sion has only the happiest significance. 
It is merely the old Bisley custom of 
carrying the victor in triumph on a chair 
raised on the shoulders of fellow com- 
petitors. 

Preceded by the band of the Governor- 
General’s Foot Guards playing his own 
regimental march, Captain Harrison was 
escorted from the firing mound to the 
administration building, where he received 
congratulations and his trophy from Rt. 
Hon. R. B. Bennet, Prime Minister of 
the Dominion. At the same time a hand- 
some array of cups, statuettes, and silver 
plate was presented with ceremony to the 
successful marksmen in the week’s pro- 
gram. 

All through the week the small-bore 
(“miniature,”’ as it is called) range did 
a land-office business. The greatest ac- 
tivity was in the late afternoon when 
the .303 matches were over. Canadian 
small-bore matches are as a rule fired un- 
squadded; consequently the brethren who 
had aspirations for “hardware” waited for 
the more favorable conditions, which usu- 
ally came after 5 o'clock. 

Up until 4:30 most of the firing was 
by cadets, for whom an elaborate pro- 
gram of events had been provided. Small- 
bore, heretofore of minor interest to Ca- 
nadians, is growing rapidly in popularity, 
especially for indoor work in the winter. 
According to Miss V. Mulvagh, secretary 
to Lt. Col. Birdwhistle, the 1934-35 in- 
door schedule was the largest and by far 
the most successful in number of entries 
and interest displayed. 

The facilities provided at Connaught 
Ranges for small-bore were twenty-five 
targets at each of 50 and 100 yards. The 
200-yard firing with iron sights, intro- 
duced for the first time this year, was 
limited to a daily sweepstakes event, and 
targets were assigned to it on the main 
range. I might emphasize the fact that 
all small-bore events were limited to iron 
sights. 

With the exception of the Dominion 
Championship, open only to British sub- 
jects, and a four-man team event fired 
in connection with it, all of the single 
entry matches, the aggregate, and the 
daily sweepstakes were open to all comers. 

On Monday the conditions for the first 
match specified ten shots each at 50 and 
100 yards; in other words, half of the 
Dewar course. After driving eight hun- 
dred and fifty miles in three days I felt 
rather unsteady at first, but after a few 
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practice strings settled down to business 
and was soon ready for record. It was 
just as well that I fired comparatively 
early, as Monday was the day that jinxed 
those who waited, for the better condi- 
tions that did not materialize. The wind 
blew a gale till late. 

A 98 was the best I could produce at 
50 yards, and a 96 at 100,—an aggregate 
of 194, which I could not regard as en- 
couraging. But, as I watched what the 
others were doing, and saw the wind 
wrecking score after score, my hopes for 
finishing in the money blossomed mate- 
rially. And when finally the scores were 
posted I was agreeably surprised to find 
myself tied for third, but outranked. In 
this and the other four matches, relays 
were twelve minutes each, thus allowing 
for two sighters and ten record shots. 
Even in a twenty-shot match at 100 yards 
scores were fired in ten-shot relays, with 
two additional sighters on the second 
relay. Target frames were arranged to 
hold two targets only. 

Double frames, with space for backing 
cards (numbered to correspond with the 
targets), were used for the first time this 
year, and were regarded as highly satis- 
factory. The cadets, who served on the 
target details, quickly mastered the sim- 
ple technique of handling double targets, 
and gave excellent service. 

Tuesday’s match duplicated the condi- 
tions of the day before in all details 
except wind. The conditions were ideal, 
and Stanley Channel found them to his 
liking, with a 199 that was good for first. 
He outranked W. J. Young and F. E. 
Fraser, two of Canada’s outstanding 
marksmen. Again I was fourth, this time 


with a 198 that included a possible at 50. 

Those who fired sweepstake targets 
were privileged to do so separately or 
simultaneously with a match string. If 
the latter method were elected it was 
only necessary to hand in the sweepstakes 





ticket with the match card, and the same 
target was scored for both events. 

The third match was shot at 100 yards 
—twenty record shots divided into two 
strings, with two sighters at the beginning 
of each string. Stanley Channel again 
threatened to capture first honors, but 
his 196 was outranked by H. C. Wre- 
ford’s and topped by J. W. McConnell, 
who turned in a 197. My 194 was good 
for ninth. 

In addition to sweepstake targets it 
was also possible to purchase straight 
practice tickets at five cents each. All 
practice and sweepstake tickets carried a 
coupon good for ten cartridges for which 
no additional charge was made. Likewise 
every single entry match ticket had a 
stub redeemable for twenty shells. 

When Thursday rolled around the local 
marksmen steam-rollered the visiting 
Americans and took the top five places. 
N. K. Martin scored a 200 possible over 
the course (ten at 50 and ten at 100). 
The Youngs of Toronto, W. J. and A. B., 
tied for second with 198’s, with E. J. 
Burke (197) and A. H. Lewis (196) fin- 
ishing in order. 

It is interesting to note that in five 
single entry matches only one medal was 
up for competition, and that for first 
place in the aggregate. In all events hand- 
some silver spoons bearing the insignia 
of the Dominion of Canada Rifle Asso- 
ciation were the prizes for first, second, 
and third places. However, cash prizes 
were awarded down to twelfth place in 
each event, and to the high nineteen in 
the aggregate. 

A Lieutenant Williams annexed a first- 
place spoon and some cash in the fifth 
match, twenty shots at 100 yards. His 
197 tied but outranked those of H. C. 
Wreford, M. J. Watson, and E. S. Burke. 
Channel was fifth. 

Of the two matches not open to visi- 
tors, the Dominion Championship was 
taken by Lieut. James Boa, celebrated 
Bisley shot, who is equally proficient with 
service rifle, pistol, and small-bore. The 
Toronto Small Bore Club repeated its 
1934 team victory in winning the club 
title. 

In summary I may say very sincerely 
that I enjoyed every minute of my stay. 
The good sportsmanship and hearty cor- 
diality of the Canadians left nothing to 
be desired; and in consequence, when I 
headed out of Ottawa on the long drive 
home I felt as if I were leaving old 
friends rather than new ones. I hope 
that in the future American and Cana- 
dian shooters may meet more frequently 
in both shoulder-to-shoulder and postal 
competitions. Both have much in com- 
mon, including a long international boun- 
dary line, and closer contact should dem- 
onstrate mutually that those on the other 
side are just a crowd of regular fellows. 
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Leaves From a Sportsman’s Note-Book 


By PAUL B. JENKINS 


Advisor on Arms, Nunnemacher Firearms Collection, Milwaukee Public Museum 


O BE frank, I can only account for 

it myself by assuming that a little 

gunpowder must have gotten into 
the family blood, probably three cen- 
turies ago when in 1635 my fifth-great- 
grandfather and Captain Miles Standish 
hunted together with their long-barrelled 
“snaphaunce” flint-lock muskets, shooting 
from “stands” (i. e., rests) with “hail- 
shot” and “swan-drops” at the “big 
fowls” abundant on the bays and ponds 
along Cape Cod. If so, it must have 
been durable gunpowder and certainly 
American-made, for its resultant symp- 
toms of Puritanism, patriotism, and a pas- 
sion for the gun have shown themselves 
in the family line ever since. 

Upon the outbreak of the Revolution 
even the “distaff side” took guns in hand, 
if for a single day yet one that conferred 
for the rest of their lives a New England 
honorable distinction—an award never 
lightly won. When after Bunker Hill cer- 
tain youths of service age exhibited no 
enthusiasm toward the recruiting ser- 
geant’s drum and the buff-and-blue, two 
girls of the family startled the strict 
feminine conventions of the time by don- 
ning Colonial uniforms, shouldering the 
heavy bayonetted muskets that went with 
them, and parading the village announc- 
ing that they were a “press gang” search- 
ing for So-and-so and others for the 
forming Massachusetts militia. The only 
reason they failed to “get their men” was 
that the recalcitrants, warned of their 
coming, fled to the recruiting office to 
escape being escorted thither at the points 
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of bayonets in feminine hands, amid the 
jeers of the village. Had Washington 
ever heard of it he would certainly have 
awarded those girls that “Order of The 
Purple Heart” which he instituted in 
1782 in recognition of “singularly meri- 
torious acts of extraordinary fidelity or 
essential service” in the country’s uniform 
in the war then just ended. A strange 
sequel to the little drama is that years 
ago in old Missouri I went coon hunting 
with an aged man from Massachusetts, 
and discovered that in his childhood, 
about 1817, he had learned his ABC’s in 
a “dame-school” conducted by the same 
two, then elderly women but still vener- 
ated for the brave day of their girlhood 
of 1775. 

Then there was added a precisely simi- 
lar literal “teaching the young idea how 
to shoot” by my father’s Sunday School 
teacher of the 1850’s, a virile youth whose 
ideal in life was to make boys into Chris- 
tian sportsmen. To that end he had a 
Bible, a gun, and a rod, all equally well- 
worn, the Chemung and Susquehanna for 
fish and waterfowl, their wooded banks 
for camping trips and upland game. He 
taught his class to use and care for a 
gun, to camp and cook,—accomplishments 
practically life-saving a decade later in 
the bivouacs of the Army of the Potomac. 
The village boys adored him, the village 
dogs lived for his whistle, his class had 
no “absentee roll,” and the other churches 
lamented their ministers’ “inability to win 
the young.” 

When Father Abraham called for men, 


the class—then in their late “teens or 
early twenties—enlisted en masse. From 
my father’s college every student but four 
deserted the campus for the field. His 
room-mate died at the head of his com- 
pany on the pontoons at Fredericksburg 
because he would not lie down under the 
storm of fire from Marye’s Heights, but 
felt that he should stand to hold his men. 
In late June of ’63 the boys who filled 
the trains of cattle-cars being rushed to 
Chambersburg to check Lee’s invasion, 
were issued huge, heavy, almost worth- 
less old Austrian muskets, .70 caliber, 
passed off on their country by unscru- 
pulous profiteer importing contractors. 
My father’s was as tall as he. Marched 
over Loudon Mountain toward the smoke 
and roar of Gettysburg, in their eager- 
ness outmarching their supply-train, the 
column lived for two days on blackberries 
from the mountain side. Returning home 
to recuperate after the campaign, my 
father was so worn by ceaseless march- 
ing with knapsack and that gun that at 
first the family did not know him. 


It is the historical fashion of today to 
resurrect tales of the “hill-billies” of the 
Southern Highlands, in the desperate old 
days when the fierce family pride of de- 
generate descendants of Anglo-Saxon pio- 
neer stocks—largely heirs of ancient 
Scots-Irish clan traditions and belligeren- 
cies—marked with blood the trails of so 
many of the coves and spurs of the Cum- 
berlands and the Great Smokies. Many 
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of these I learned at first hand on hunt- 
ing trips forty years ago, about the log- 
cabin hearths of descendants of both 
sides of the half-century-notorious Mc- 
Coy-Hatfield feud. After the evening 
meal of the inevitables,—salt pork, “sow- 
belly,” fried fish, fried game, fried ’taters, 
“corn-pone” or “hot-bread,” the “old 
woman”—perhaps in her late thirties but 
never called by the adults anything else 
than “McCoy’s old woman”—would 
“redd-up” the stone hearth with a turkey 
wing and “retch down” the century-old 
tattered family Bible “fer pra’rs.” The 
children—the boys Lafe (for Lafayette), 
Yancey, Jeff, and Henry Clay—would vie 
as to who knew the most verses of “Bar- 
bara Allen,” unaccompanied by the an- 
tique but still suspect old violin on the 
wall; “ ’cause we Hard-Shell Baptis’ know 
thar’ cain’t nobody hev no religion an’ 
hev anythin’ to do with a fiddle!” Re- 
citals of hunting stories, local tales, or 
family traditions that I always probed for 
were likelier than not to end in vehement 
assertions of how “Ol’ ‘Devil Anse’ he 
jes’ plumb hed to kill the feller thet shot 
his gran’dad—law er no law, religion er 
not, ‘twas a-bindin’ on him ter do hit!” 
Guns were not “second nature,” but 
first, to the whole tribe, as for genera- 
tions. The father 
had the first 
“automatic” shot- 
gun he (or I, for 
that matter) ever 
saw; for which he 
would, indeed, 
have traded his 
mule or his plow. 
But he got it, and 
with it he was per- 
haps the most sur- 
passing all around 
shot I have known. 
When in the mood 
he would practise 
with it all day, at 
anything — but- 
terflies, grasshop- 
pers, meadow 
larks, blackbirds, 
wind-blown leaves; 
and I do not re- 
member seeing 
him miss. He 
would name any 
variety of ducks 
or geese as far as he could see the faint- 
est line of a flock; and he credited them 
with eye-sight as keen as his own, for in 
building a blind he never allowed the new- 
cut end of a twig to show, but daubed it 
with mud. The eldest boy had his fath- 
er’s discarded slide-action, and the next 
one inherited a cut-off Civil War musket, 
into which he would ram all the powder 
and shot he could beg, borrow, or other- 
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wise acquire (for years I kept him in per- 
cussion caps), and its boom and smoke- 
cloud from some ambush meant that he 
got his game, too. 

Whiskey was, .of course, the family 
curse, and my constant refusal of it was 
beyond their comprehension. One night 
when I came in late with a big bag the 
father studied me in silence for a long 
time, and when I started up to the “loft” 
to bed he beckoned me to step outside 
the cabin. In the darkness he whispered: 
“T want ye to tell me right now the kind 
o’ likker ye use, an’ I don’t want them 
other fellers in thar to know hit.” I 
said: “In all the years you’ve known me 
you’ve heard me refuse a drink hundreds 
of times, and you’ve never seen me drink 
or seen any in my kit, either. What do 
you mean by such a question?” “Well,” 
he said, ‘“We-all know you keep it awful 
quiet, but we know you got it somewhar’. 
Hit’s like this here: you’re a city feller 
an’ you come out here an’ you kin go out 
earlier on a colder mornin’ an’ stay out 
later on a colder night an’ git you more 
ducks than we-all kin do; an’ we know 
cain’t no man do thet unless he’s got some 
powerful likker in him; an’ I want to 
know what ’tis!” He never believed my 
“likker” was his creed, and of 
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course it killed him in what should have 


been his prime. It was beyond his breed 
to understand that the reason I could 
beat them at hunting was that I was 
always sober while they rarely were. 
The one room of the log cabin the 
whole family lived in, save for the kitchen 
“Jean-to” (and never a room more ap- 
propriately named) and the upstairs 
“loft” where visiting hunters slept in their 


blankets on the split-log floor, usually 
with an agile dog or cat climbing the 
ladder to keep one company and borrow 
a little warmth on bitter nights when the 
snow drifted in through the neglected 
“chinking.” One such night I shall never 
forget. In a howling snowstorm we were 
all awakened by a pounding that told of 
a gun-butt on the barred cabin door. I 
heard “the old man” get up, and by 
simply rolling over in my blanket and 
applying an eye to a gap in the logs on 
which I was lying I looked directly down 
on the flicker of a match and then the 
flame of a kerosene lamp, as he lighted 
it and unbarred the door. Next I was 
looking on the snow-covered hunting caps 
of two storm-soaked men who tried to 
force their way in, guns and baskets in 
hands, shouting drunkenly to McCoy to 
get out of the way as they were coming 
inside. One made the undoing mistake 
of saying something about the bed where 
“the old woman” lay, that even he would 
probably never have been guilty of had 
he not been so drunk. It came within 
a hair’s-breadth of costing him his life. 
McCoy set the lamp on a shelf, reached 
for his gun behind the door, and spoke 
toward the bed: “Ol’ woman,” he said, 
“whar did you put them buckshot shells?” 
“In the sewing- 
machine drawer,” 
she replied. I 
heard the drawer 
open and then the 
click-click-click of 
shells going into 
the magazine, and 
the slam of the 
bolt home. Then 
not over a foot be- 
low my _ bulging 
eye I saw the 
muzzle of the 
shotgun _ pressed 
against the fore- 
head of the near- 
est man at the 
door, and “the old 
man’s” voice said: 
“Git out!—I’ll 
give ye three to 
move! One— 
two—!” It is a 
curious _ psycho- 
logical fact that in 
that instant of 
time some lightning-fast thinking flashed 
through my mind. I knew that I was 
going to see the top of the intruder’s head 
blown off in my face, and wondered how 
in the world I was ever going to explain 
in any court my presence at a midnight 
murder in an obscure cabin out in the 
brush, when I was actually nearer the 
victim than was the man behind the gun! 
(Continued on page 32) 
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The Government of Rifle Clubs 


By Lucius E. BURCH, JR. 


ROBABLY a healthy ma- 
Pp jority of the members of 

the N. R. A. are actively 
engaged or nominally con- 
nected with organized rifle 
clubs, and the problems that 
beset these groups are there- 
fore of personal importance to 
most of the readers of THE 
RIFLEMAN. The writer lives 
in a town of about one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand people, 
and has been .directly or indi- 
rectly affected by the forma- 
tion and dissolution of the various clubs 
that have from time to time been organ- 
ized in this locality in the past decade. 
During this time no less than seven clubs 
have been formed and dissolved, the mem- 
bership of subsequent organizations be- 
ing in most cases composed of those 
shooters who helped to give prior clubs 
their inception. 

The meteoric careers of these several 
groups have been terminated by internal 
rather than external difficulties. The 
ranges have in most cases been good, and 
the general equipment adequate. The 
trouble has come from petty squabbles 
and internal dissension among the mem- 
bers themselves. Sometimes the difficul- 
ties have arisen from an honest diver- 
gence of opinion as to the conduct of the 
club’s business and activities, but more 
frequently the basis of trouble has been 
due to personalities and a “rule or ruin” 
attitude. The life cycle has been forma- 
tion, varying periods of harmony, and 
then some dissension or other that caused 
groups to become offshoots and establish 
other ranges. Paramecia, it is said, live 
and reproduce by splitting up. Such is 
not the case with rifle clubs. When a 
split-up comes, neither the parent group 
nor the dissenters are able to rent and 
maintain separate ranges, and the result 
is fatal to both. 

The writer believes that these condi- 
tions exist pretty generally over the coun- 
try, conversation and correspondence with 
shooters in other sections having con- 
firmed this opinion. It seems that there 
is some inherent self-assertiveness and 
individualism that is a necessary constit- 
uent in the make-up of those to whom 
shooting is attractive; and these quali- 
ties, while valuable in an individual, are 
vices in a group. Their presence renders 
control of a club impossible, as the minor- 
ity is never willing to bow to the will of 
the majority. 

When the last shooting debacle occur- 
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rifle-club affairs. 


members. 


The thoughts advanced by Mr. Burch in this article 
are familiar to all of us who are experienced in local 
The plan by which he proposes to 
overcome certain difficulties is somewhat novel, but is 
based upon sound reasoning. 
suggests are illustrative of the plan and are therefore 
printed in full, with one or two slight modifications. 
order to be complete they should include some provi- 
sion for trial and expulsion of active members (direc- 
tors), and for the disposal of the stock held by such 
The by-laws of the general type indicated 
would be approved by the National Rifle Association 
for the issuance of club charters ——Epttor. 


red in this section, and the inevitable new 
club was formed by members of the old, 
after the new club had been without a 
range for almost a year the writer was 
asked to draw up the constitution for the 
new body; and with the foregoing consid- 
erations in mind, he drew up a constitu- 
tion designed to attain the following ends: 

1. To keep the control of the club in 
the hands of the earnest shooters, and 
thus prevent friction; 2. To give those 
in control a pecuniary interest in the con- 
tinuation of the club; 3. To furnish at 
the same time adequate facilities and 
privileges to the casual shooter; 4. To 
adopt a purpose that will give a preferen- 
tial position to the club in the event that 
anti-gun laws are passed in the state. The 
finished constitution follows: 


CONSTITUTION OF THE—RIFLE AND 
PISTOL CLUB 


Preamble: 


Whereas shooting is a sport which ap- 
peals to the gregarious nature of man, 
and whereas shooting may be more profit- 
ably and pleasantly pursued in company 
with kindred spirits, be it by this body 
decided that an organization for the fol- 
lowing purposes be formed, organized, and 
given its inception by the undersigned. 

Purpose: 

The purpose of this organization shall 
be: To provide the directors with ade- 
quate facilities for the purpose of instruct- 
ing themselves in the use of fire arms 
and indulging in the practice thereof; 
to promote good fellowship among the 
directors and the shooting fraternity 
in general; to disseminate information 
and propaganda amicable to the interest 
of the shooting public; to furnish these 
facilities to certain other parties consist- 
ent with the pleasure of the directors, so 
that they may be instructed in the use 
of arms, and given opportunity to practice 
in the use thereof; to oppose a solid 
front to and give opposition to any legis- 


The by-laws which he 


lation tending to adversely af- 
fect the interest of shooters; 
finally to adopt, reiterate and 
disseminate those broad views 
and tenets expressed by the 
august body of the National 
In Rifle Association of America. 

Name: 

Be it by this body decided 
that the name of this organiza- 
tion shall be the ........... 
SAR gpa Club. All 
teams purporting to represent 
the organization shall do so 
under this appelation. 


Membership: 


The membership of this body shall be 
confined to American citizens above the 
age of sixteen years. All true members 
of the club shall be directors of the or- 
ganization, and hereinafter are styled as 
directors. 

Qualification for Directors: 

Directors shall be drawn from that 
class of persons hereinbefore set out. 
They must be accepted by two-thirds ma- 
jority of all directors, each director cast- 
ing one vote for every share of stock 
owned by him. No person having been 
convicted of a crime involving moral tur- 
pitude shall be a director, and no person 
shall be eligible who objects to bearing 
arms in time of war or who would keep 
from his country’s troops such knowledge 
in the use of arms as he has gained, or 
who would refuse to instruct such troops 
in the use of arms in the event of any 
mobilization ordered lawfully by the 
President and approved by Congress in 
the manner prescribed by law. Persons 
who have complied with these qualifica- 
tions, and who meet with the general ap- 
probation of the directors, may become 
directors by the purchase of stock. 


Stock: 


Stock shall be issued at a par value of 
oe . per share. Each director shall 
be privileged to vote in all matters ap- 
pertaining to the organization and must 
cast one vote for each share of stock held 
by him, save only in votes of expulsion, 
when each director shall cast only one 
vote. The stock is non-transferable 
without the consent of two-thirds of the 
board of directors, and any stock for sale 
is subject to the option of the directors 
at its par value. It is distinctly stated 
that even with the assent of the directors 
allowing a sale, stock may not be sold 
to persons not possessing the above quali- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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At Rising Sun, Indiana 


and fifty riflemen assembled at the 

Laughery Club, near Rising Sun, 
Indiana, for the combined Crosley and 
National Muzzle Loading Rifle Associa- 
tion Matches, the Association’s regular 
National Matches having been postponed 
from earlier in the year so that both 
matches could be held at the same time 
and place. The Laughery Club is an ideal 
place for rifle matches. Cottages are 
available for those from a distance, and 
meals can be obtained at the dining room, 
or a sandwich and cup of coffee at the 
lunch stand for those who can take only a 
few minutes from the range. 

From Philadelphia on the East and 
Jackson, Missouri, on the West; from 
Chattanooga to the South and Coldwater, 
Michigan, to the North, as well as inter- 
vening points, parties began to arrive as 
early as Wednesday. The writer with 
Gilbert Angel and Carlin Shackleford, 
from Chattanooga, traveled across the 
States of Tennessee and Kentucky on 
Wednesday, making their annual pilgrim- 
age to the tomb of Daniel and Rebecca 
Boone at Frankfort, and Old Fort Harrod, 
as well.as that magnificent monument to 
the first permanent settlement west of the 
Alleghenies at Harrodsburg, Kentucky. 
We arrived at Rising Sun Wednesday eve- 
ning, and Thursday night found all avail- 
able cottages and hotels well filled with 
riflemen and their friends. 

Mr. Powell Crosley deserves a vote of 
thanks from the members of the National 
Muzzle Loading Rifle Association for 
sponsoring the match and giving it wide- 
spread publicity through Station WLW. 
We are indebted also to Boss Johnson and 
E. M. Farris, who have worked untiringly 
to promote interest in the muzzle-loading 
rifle matches. That their efforts have been 
successful is evidenced by the increased 
membership in the Association, and the 
large number entering the matches. In 
one year the membership has increased 
from one hundred and forty to four hun- 
dred and fifty. 

Not since the day that George Rogers 
Clark and his heroic riflemen set out from 
the falls of the Ohio for the conquest of 
the Illinois country, has a more colorful 
band of riflemen assembled on the banks 
of the Ohio than that which took part in 
the Matches at Rising Sun from. Septem- 
ber 27 to 29, inclusive, this past year; and 
not since the battle of Shiloh in 1862 has 
there been such a diversification in arms 
assembled on one field. I have never seen 
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such innovations and inventions in riflery 
as appeared on the range on Friday the 
27th. Many had worked out their own 
ideas in the construction of rifles, even 
to boring and rifling the barrels, and in 
some cases building a complete rifle. One 
rifle that deserves notice weighed 53 
pounds and had a barrel made from a 
piece of line shafting. There were also 
some bolt-action muzzle-loaders using the 
percussion cap. Also many types of bul- 
lets of original design made their appear- 
ance. However, in spite of all that mod- 
ern machinery could accomplish, the rifles 
of the Old Masters reigned supreme. 
There were an increased number of flint- 
locks—some that had perhaps seen service 
with George Rogers Clark at Vincennes 
and Kaskaskia. There were twenty-five 
or thirty fine match rifles, with false muz- 
zles, etc., where last year there were only 
two. Then there were several foreign 
rifles: an English Whitworth, a Gibbs, and 
a double-barreled Jacobs rifle, with wings 
on the bullet to fit the grooves. There 
were round-ball rifles of every description, 
and match rifles using conical bullets, 
some with circular linen patches and 
others using two and three-strip paper 
patches, lubricated with everything from 
sperm oil to skunk oil. 

The rifle range at the Laughery Club 
was laid out on a level field adjoining the 
club buildings, and was similar to the 
arrangement of last year, in which stakes 
marked the course from firing point to 
target, removing the possibility of firing 
on the wrong target. It was originally 
planned to complete the matches in two 
days, but on Friday, the first day of the 
match, a cold rain set in, dampening the 
field and making it very unpleasant for the 
shooters. Hence it was necessary to com- 
plete some of the matches on the third 
day. There was some firing on Friday, 
and rifles were sighted-in, but for the most 
part the members gathered in groups in 
the club buildings, inspecting the rifles 
and other gadgets on display by Farris, the 
Secretary of the Club. Farris had for sale 
a fine collection of rifles, nipples, powder, 
caps, main springs, locks, nipple wrenches, 
etc., and there was always a crowd around 
his tables. There was also much discus- 
sion of the age-old topics pertaining to 
muzzle-loading rifles: pitch of grooves, 
gain or even twist, patching, powder 
charges, gunsmiths, etc., etc. All seemed to 
enjoy themselves in spite of the weather. 

Saturday dawned clear and cold, with a 
brisk wind down the river that whipped 


the water into a churning mass of white- 
caps, and swirled in over the treetops in 
intermittent gusts that made it difficult 
to stay in the black with the round-ball 
rifle at 60 yards. The writer, firing on the 
100-yard range with a .40-caliber round- 
ball rifle, had the bullet deflected as much 
as 8 inches. In trying to dope the wind 
by watching the top of the alfalfa which 
covered the field, the wind appeared to be 
coming from every direction. In the 
afternoon the wind died down, and some 
excellent scores were made at this range. 

In the WLW Crosley Match, in Class 
A, for men over sixty years of age, there 
were twenty-two entries; in Class B, for 
men under sixty, there were sixty-eight 
entries; while in Class C, for women, there 
were eight entries. In all there were 
ninety-six entries in this match. 

In Match No. 2, the Crosley Flintlock 
Match, nine entered. 

In the Boss Johnson Trophy Match 
there were thirty-one entries—three times 
as many as last year. And whereas there 
were only two match rifles with false muz- 
zles and starters last year, there were 
twenty-five this year. ‘There were also 
round-ball rifles in this match, and it was 
a revelation to see how they performed 
on the small-bore target which was used. 

In the National Muzzle Loading Rifle 
Association Championship Match, in 
which five shots are fired prone with the 
round ball at 60 yards, and five offhand, 
there were seventeen entries, showing that 
the offhand position is not very popular 
with the muzzle-loading rifle, most of the 
riflemen preferring to shoot prone. 

The John Mench Match, in which Mr. 
John Mench of New York City offered 
fifty dollars as first prize for the best score 
with a muzzle-loading open-sighted rifle at 
100 yards offhand, and fifty dollars for the 
rifle if it were for sale, brought out 
twenty-three entries. 

Match No. 6 was for round-ball rifles 
with open sights at 100 yards, and had 
thirteen entries. 

Match No. 10 was a team match, but 
only one team entered. 

A single-shot muzzle-loading pistol 
match was gotten up on the ground. 
There was only one pistol available, which 
was used by all three of the entrants. 

It was the writer’s intention to make a 
close observation, in all the matches, of 
the rifles used, the details of loading them, 
pitch of rifling, caliber, sights, etc., with 
the thought of perhaps being able to form 
some idea as to just what would lead to 
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ATTACHMENTS FOR LOADING RIFLE WITH TWO-STRIP PAPER PATCH; INCLUDING FLAT GAUGES FOR CUTTING 


improving the accuracy of the muzzle- 
loading rifle. It was not possible to cover 
all these points fully, however, but I am 
giving here those things that I did observe 
and made note of. 

In the Crosley 60-yard round-ball 
match, the winner—C. R. Ramsey, of 
Portsmouth, Ohio—used a Seibert match 
rifle, which at one time had a false muzzle, 
etc. Seibert was an exponent of the gain 
twist, and this winning rifle was so cut. 
The writer, in winning Class A of this 
match, used an old combination hunting 
and match rifle weighing fourteen pounds. 
This rifle had originally been a flintlock, 
and was used for years as a hunting rifle 
in the Cumberland Mountains of Tennes- 
see. It has a 48-inch barrel, with a 
twist of one-half turn in 48 inches; 
and the bullet in this slow pitch de- 
velops high velocity. Driven by 50 
grains of King’s Semi-Smokeless FFg 
powder, the .45-caliber bullet was not 
affected by the wind. I did not examine 
the rifle of Joe Lamping, of Cincinnati, 
who won the Class B match with a score 
of 48 X 50 on the 50-yard small-bore 
target—measurements being taken from 
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PATCHES EXACT SIZE 


the centers of the bullet holes, but the 
score speaks for itself, as it was shot with 
open sights and in a high wind. 

In the case of each rifle, the patching 
was different. The writer used .015 linen; 
Ramsey used drilling. I have searched 
every available source for information 
concerning the material used by the old 
riflemen for making their patches, but 
have found only the following mention: 

In Kercheval’s History of the Valley of 
Virginia, written in 1833, in an account 
of an expected attack by the Indians upon 
Doddridges Fort there are recorded the 
following orders: When you run your 
bullets, cut off the neck very close and 
scrape them, get patches one hundred 
threads finer than those you are accus- 
tomed to use.” This latter evidently re- 
fers to linen. 

In some of the old ledger accounts, as 
far back as 1774, I find entries of the 
sale of a cloth called Osnaburg. This was 
very similar to our drilling of the present 
day, and as late as the early fifties it was 
used by Meredith Wolf, Tennessee gun- 
smith, who was one of the best offhand 
shots of his day. This cloth came from 


a town in Germany called Osnaburg. 

Bed ticking was also used, for in the 
days of the muzzle-loader there was al- 
ways plenty of this material around the 
home. I saw some of the men using this 
same material and hammering the bullet 
into the barrel with a short rod and ham- 
mer; but this has always been productive 
of inaccurate shooting. 

There was more interest this year in 
the longer-range matches, and there were 
many match rifles in the 100 and 220-yard 
matches. Rifles by old masters long since 
passed on: Billinghurst, Lewis, Morgan 
James, Loomis, Perry Warner, Seibert, 
Whitmore, Rheinhart, Schalk, Brockway. 
Also an English Gibbs and a Whitworth 
were used in these matches. Evidence 
of the accuracy of these rifles and the suc- 
cess of the present-day rifleman in getting 
them to perform as in the days of old, 
is seen in the case of the Brockway rifle 
owned by Walter Grote of Canton, Ohio, 
and used by him in winning the 100-yard 
match with a possible with four X. And 
by the way, Norman S. Brockway is still 
living, at the age of ninety-five; and no 
doubt he received the news of Mr. Grote’s 
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shooting with much satisfaction, a Brock- 
way rifle winning not only the 100-yard 
match, but the 220-yard also; and with 
high scores. The rifle used was made for 
C. F. Fletcher, of Bellows Falls, Vermont, 
who was a member of the National Rifle 
Club organized in 1858. During the years 
from 1894 to 1898 inclusive, Fletcher won 
the annual matches with this same rifle. 
These matches were fifty-shot affairs, and 
were measured from the centers of the 
bullet holes to the center of the target, 
the shortest “string” winning the match. 


MUZZLE OF BROCKWAY RIFLE, SHOW- 
ING USE OF THREE-STRIP PAPER PATCH 


For the five matches—250 shots— 
Fletcher’s average was 1% inches 
from the center. And this is no 
idle tale, for the matches are re- 
corded in the minutes of the Club, 
and were witnessed. 

To return to the rifle used by Mr. 
Grote, the three-strip paper patch 
is used. Brockway developed this 
system, together with the false muz- 
zle for loading both the two and 
three-strip patch. The rifle weighs 
twenty pounds, has a 30-inch barrel, and 
the bullet measures .380 in diameter at 
the base and is 1 3/16 inches long; it 
requiring a pitch of one turn in 18 inches 
to handle this bullet. The powder charge 
is 60 grains of FFg black powder, the 
charges being weighed, as well as the bul- 
lets. Bond paper is used for the patches, 
with the same kind of lubricant that was 
always used with paper patches in the 
match rifles—sperm oil, which is not 
affected by changes in temperature. 

Another interesting rifle was the one 
used by E. V. Menefee, who won second 
place in the 100-yard match with a score 
of 99. This rifle weighs 24 pounds, and 
the barrel is cut with sixteen grooves 
that make one turn in 16 inches, It is .50 
caliber, and the bullet measures 114 inches 
in length and weighs about 700 grains. 
It is a composite bullet, having a hard 
point and soft lead base; and a two-strip 
paper patch is used. 

In this match the round-ball rifles were 


LEFT TO RIGHT: BULLET SWAGED 
AFTER CASTING; BULLET HAM- 


right up with the 
leaders, Clyde 
Dixon, using such 
a rifle, being 
third in the 100- 
yard match; this 
on the small-bore 
target, with a 
score of 48 X 50. 
This remarkable 
accuracy of a 
muzzle-loader 
will go a long way 
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toward substantiating some of the stories 
that have been handed down to us from 
the days of our ancestors. 

Also there developed during this match 
quite a few other things that it may be 
well to mention. One of these was the 
leading of the barrels. This is caused by 
improper lubrication, and by not making 
the bullets properly. All three rifles that 
the writer brought to the Match were put 
out of commission by this leading of the 
bore; for in the last-minute rush to get 
away for the Match the bullets were just 
cast and swaged. The writer knew that 
this did not make perfect bullets, and that 
it had been discovered many years ago 
that it is necessary to hammer the lead 
slug after casting, and before swaging, if 
perfect bullets are to result. A bullet that 








is cast and then swaged will have a very 
rough surface, whereas one that is ham- 
mered after casting, and then swaged, will 
have a smooth surface. 

As regards lubrication, sperm oil is the 
best for paper patches, while many use 
it also for linen patches; all surplus oil 
being wiped off. The patches should be 
oiled just before each match. 

Relined barrels made their appearance 
this year, and while there had not been 
time to fully target them and work out 
loads and other details, these barrels 
showed fine accuracy. Relining of muzzle- 
loader barrels is not new, Brockway hav- 
ing relined many match-rifle barrels; and 
he always claimed that relined barrels were 
more accurate than one-piece ones. Relin- 
ing the barrel is a splendid way to restore 
an old muzzle-loader the bore of which 
is rusted and is too large for reboring. 

The 220-yard match was also won by 
Grote with the Brockway rifle, the score 
being 95 X 100. Second place went to 
E. M. Farris, who used an English Whit- 
worth rifle to make a score of 90 X 100. 
This rifle does not have grooves, the bore 
being hexagonal in cross section, with one 
right-hand turn in 20 inches; and the 
bullet is cast hexagonal to fit the bore. 
Farris was not able to find a mould for 
this rifle, but he did get some bullets 
that were cast for a left-hand pitch, one 
turn in 20 inches; and with these he 
scored 90. Perhaps someone can figure 
out the answer to this: it is beyond me! 
Robert Heightshoe, of Columbus, Ohio, 
a bright-eyed chap of 14 years, shot a 90 
in this match, but was unfortunate in 
getting one shot on the wrong target. 
This lad has the makings of one of the 
very finest rifle shots, and we shall hear 
more from him in time to come. As in the 
100-yard match, there was evidence in this 
match also of bore-leading and tipping 
bullets. It was due either to not enough 
powder or too slow a twist for bullets of 
the length used. 

Both the 100 and 220-yard matches are 
growing in popularity, and no doubt next 
year there will be many more rifles in 
these matches. 


MERED AFTER CASTING; BULLET 
HAMMERED AND THEN SWAGED 


The Class C 
Match for 
Women was won 
by Mrs. Tye 
Holcomb, of 
Portsmouth, 
Ohio. Mrs. Hol- 
comb is nation- 
ally known for 
her skill in the 
small-bore 
matches. 

(Cont. on p. 31) 
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What, No Foulers? 


E new order of things with which 

i we are surrounded has most of us 

in a daze trying to figure out what 
it is all about. We cannot deny that we 
are living in a new age, far removed 
from that which existed only a few years 
ago, and the best thing for us to do is 
to get in step; but it would seem that 
we have been rather slow in adopting 
new rules to govern our rifle shooting, 
and more especially in connection with 
the small-bore game. The ever-increas- 
ing popularity of this game attracts larger 
and larger attendances at all of our meets, 
which is exactly as we all would have it; 
but under our old rules and customs we 
sometimes find ourselves put to it to 
work out our programs within the time 
limits of daylight with existing range fa- 
cilites. We realize that something must 
be done about it, for those competitors 
who take their time and spend their 
money to attend our matches must be 
well provided for; and- new is the time 
to adjust matters for the future. 

Time has become an important ele- 
ment, and most every one will freely 
admit that on our ranges far too much 
time is consumed by details other than 
the actual firing. About the only pro- 
gressive step taken in recent years has 
been the adoption of the double-target 
system, which has solved the problem of 
duplicate shots, and hits on the wrong 
target; and, more recently, the reduction 
in the time limit to 15 minutes for 20 
shots at the short and mid ranges. But 
we are still so far behind the more ex- 
perienced British in this matter that it 
is high time we forgot our own petty 
ideas and traditions, and got up to date. 
Under our present system of range oper- 
ation the best we can hope to put through 
on any 50 or 100-yard range in the usual 
half-day of 4 hours is eight or nine relays 
of 20 shots each, and seldom do we ac- 
complish that, due to inefficient range 
personnel and lack of proper organiza- 
tion. The British consistently put 
through twelve relays in the same four 
hours, and do it every day. Of course 
there are good reasons for all of this, and 
the reasons are few and simple. The 
British do not permit any warming shots 
or sighters, and they have a time limit 
of 7 minutes for each 10-shot string. 
They also have duplicate frames which 
are filled with new targets behind the 
firing line ready to be taken out by run- 
ners as soon as the “cease firing” alarm 
is sounded at the end of the 7 minutes. 

A 3-minute period is given each relay 
to hand to the range officer a paster to 
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be placed on the target assigned to the 
particular firing point which a competitor 
desires to use; for the competitor to get 
into position, and for the runners to 
carry out and change the frames. There 
is absolutely no deviation from this prac- 
tice, and six changes of targets go out 
every hour all day long. Only one target 
at a time is permitted on the butts for 
any competitor, but each competitor has 
the privilege of occupying any one firing 
point, though for not more than 3 re- 
lays when others are waiting to get on 
the firing line. If any of you pessimists 
have any doubt about the success of their 
range operation we would advise that you 
attend one of tuese British small-bore 
“meetings.” 

Observation and experience lead many 
of us to believe that we have gone too 
far in catering to the whims and fancies 
of some of the small-bore shooters, and 
that now is the time to make a change. 
Certainly no one can deny that the small- 
bore shooter has been granted a great 
many privileges that have long been with- 
held from the .30-caliber men,—such as 
warmers, unlimited sighters, and an inter- 
val of one minute per shot at 50 and 100 
yards the same as the .30-caliber man is 
allowed at 600 yards to fire his shot and 
have the man in the butt pull, paste, and 
mark the target. Most decidedly we are 
not unmindful of certain peculiarities of 
the small-bore rifle that need in some 
cases to be taken into consideration, but 
let us stop the gross discrimination, and 
at the same time speed up range opera- 
tion. The man who drops his daily vo- 
cation and travels often hundreds of miles 
to a rifle match, goes there not to spend 
the greater part of his time behind the 
firing line waiting to shoot, but to get 
on the line and burn powder. 

About ten years ago at the Sea Girt 
Eastern Small-Bore Matches, fouling 
shots on the range, and sighters, were not 
permitted, but excellent scores were made 
just the same, and the Eastern Small- 
Bore Individual fired at 50, 100, and 200 
yards was won, after a hard-fought bat- 
tle, with a perfect score. But then, in 
order to accommodate the shooter who 
came to the matches with very little or 
no preliminary practice, it was decided 
to permit two sighters—and so on up 
to the present time when we allqw in 
most cases unlimited fouling shots 
sprayed all over the landscape, and sight- 
ers as many as can be fired within a 
certain time limit. 

It rather looks as if we have been 
going backward instead of forward, and 


spending more time getting ready to shoot 
than we do shooting. Let’s forget the 
most of this on the competition range, 
and find out at practice on the home 
range where to set our sights, so that 
when we go out to meet competition we 
can get right down to business. There 
is no doubt that some of the critics will 
not agree with this, but quite a few of 
you wise old heads will readily agree 
that a great many of-our old practices 
are the result of a state of mind, and 
not of realities. No better example can 
be given of how quickly and successfully 
a group of real shooters can adapt them- 
selves to changed rules and conditions 
than that of the U. S. Small-Bore Rifle 
Team sent to Bisley, England, in 1931. 
This team was selected from all sections 
of the United States, and was a truly 
representative cross-section of our small- 
bore men in this country. It included 
men of various vocations and ideas; men 
who were well versed in technical mat- 
ters, men who by reason of long experi- 
ence could be classed as critical, and some 
younger men of little experience in hard- 
shooting competition. No one, not even 
the team officials, were informed as to 
the rules and conditions that they would 
have to comply with when they stepped 
up to the firing line in England, until 
after they were on the high seas, when 
they learned that they would not be per- 
mitted any warmers or sighters, would 
be allowed only 7 minutes for each 10- 
shot string at slow fire, and that in order 
to compete in the matches opened to 
them they would have to perform rapid 
fire at 25 and 50 yards while loading 
from a block for each shot. Did they 
throw up their hands in dismay? They 
did not. They stepped to the firing line 
full of confidence, and Doctor Swanson 
won the grand aggregate with a score 8 
points higher than the former record, with 
Johansen in second place and most all 
of the men from the U. S. A. near the 
top. They soon found that warmers 
were not necessary, that 5 minutes is all 
that is really needed to complete a 10- 
shot string under ordinary: circumstances, 
and that the whole squad could go on 
the line the first thing in the morning, 
and on the first re-entry card at 50 yards 
get their possible for that day’s re-entry 
prize list. We know all of this can be 
done successfully, and from it we should 
take a lesson. 

Without making the changes too ab- 
rupt, much can be accomplished by adopt- 
ing some of the suggestions offered to 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Prairie Chicken Shooting 


By CHARLES ASKINS 


what I know about prairie chickens 

and chicken shooting. I'll have to 
cut short the essay on the pinnated grouse, 
but nobody is ever brief in a shooting 
reminiscence; so there you are. I shall 
not tell you so much of the chicken as a 
game bird, but rather of one last big shoot 
in the old Indian Territory. 

Prairie chickens were once the great 
piece de resistance of shooting men all 
the way from Indiana to Kansas and the 
Dakotas. They are not now, being prac- 
tically extinct as a game bird. In the day 
of Audubon western Kentucky, Indiana, 
and Illinois were greatly concerned with 
the chicken because he was destroying 
crops. Fifty years ago Iowa and Minne- 
sota were the Mecca of chicken shooters. 
The chicken season, also the duck season 
then, opened August the first. Nobody 
could ever shoot out either bird, for that 
had been well tried out since the Civil 
War. 

In those days the hunter drove about 
over the still green prairies, the weather 
just comfortably cool in the mornings, 
heavy dew on the grass, dogs slashing 
through with wet sides. Now the stand, 
now the double report—tame young birds 
that could hardly be missed. The hunter 
shot until he had what he considered a 
limit—maybe 25 birds, maybe fifty. Sat- 
isfied, he halted for his lunch, including a 
few bottles of beer on ice. It used to be 
said in those days that a beer drinker 
could hit chickens all day, but a man who 
drank whiskey couldn’t. 

A nap might now be taken under the 
shade of a cottonwood, dogs curled up. 
driver asleep, for all of them had been 
out at four o’clock that morning. While 
they slept, with the team munching prairie 
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hay and switching flies under an adjacent 
tree, the mallards came in. Of course 
they had halted on the brink of a prairie 
pond or small lake; wild rice out in the 
lake, clear water near shore. The young 
mallards had always come in there after 
feeding and they came in now. Flock 
after flock came in. Those birds had 
never been shot at; they were accustomed 
to stock. The dogs whimpered in their 
sleep, the driver snored; a coyote, dis- 
turbed by what his nose told him, came 
to the margin of the tall grass and stood 
peeping out, half hidden. The hunter 
awoke and sat up. A half-acre of solid 
ducks took wing within forty yards of 
him. He grabbed frantically at his gun, 
missed it, grabbed again and got it, but the 
ducks were all too far away. 

Not having been shot at those birds 
might come back, so our chicken shooter 
walked around the end of the bay, having 
instructed the driver to put the dogs into 
their crate and to keep under cover him- 
self. The birds did come back, circling a 
bit warily, but affording easy, overhead 
shots. The chicken shooter was a bit 
rusty on his ducks, but he killed enough 
of them, picking mallards only, the big 
fellows striking resoundingly on the bare 
shore or hitting the water and floating 
gently in. At four o’clock. twenty-five 
mallards down, the hunter put up his gun. 
His bag was forty chickens and twenty- 
five ducks—enough for the first day. 
That was in the day of pristine glory for 
the small-game hunter. It didn’t last long. 

The chicken was noble game—big and 
strong of wing when full grown. He was 
no barnyard fowl and no quail in the 
character of his flight. A flock of packed 
chickens in November might easily fly 
two miles on being flushed. Being fol- 


lowed, day blustery and cold, they might 
rise wild, going clean out of the country 
on this second flight. At the time of the 
year when they were really game—the fall 
of the year when other birds were shot, 
the chicken was second to none in sheer 
ability to take care of himself. The prob- 
lem then was to get close enough to a 
chicken for a shot, except now and then 
on a warm and sunny winter day. August 
shooting, bevies consisting of the old bird 
and her young, was as easy and simple as 
any shotgun shooter ever had. Flights 
were from two to four hundred yards, 
perfectly in the open, grouse getting up 
within a few feet, and flying slowly, in a 
straight line. The marksman who couldn’t 
hit chickens in summer couldn’t hit any- 
thing whatever on the wing. With a good 
old chicken dog, bevies might be shot 
down to a single bird, perhaps the old hen 
being spared; for who wanted to eat that 
old hen, not yet in full flesh! 

Mr. Hornaday laments because farmers 
didn’t restrict shooting to their own class; 
that is, to farmers. Yet, notwithstanding 
that the country cousin was pretty hard 
hit by the depression and the price of 
wheat, both beyond his handling, he is 
pretty canny about most things. A year 
or two ago a season. was opened in the 
western counties of Oklahoma, whereupon 
the farmers got together and posted their 
lands. Notices went up that shooting 
could be had on a certain number of farms 
at five dollars a day; then the same lads 
formed company for the purpose of driv- 
ing, and carefully shot out the birds be- 
fore the season opened. Of course Mr. 
Hornaday never has been friendly to 
shooting for sport, yet the only hope for 
such game as exists today is the interest 
taken in it by sportsmen. Matter of fact, 
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the man who shot as a recreation never 
did hurt chickens much, and he paid well 
for what he actually killed. We used to 
estimate in Minnesota, forty-five years 
ago, that every man from the East who 
killed a chicken paid two dollars for it, 
locally. 

The chicken was an independent laddy, 
perfectly adapting himself to his envi- 
ronment, whatever it might be. He was 
very much at home in South Texas, a 
nearly tropical land; yet neither the bliz- 
zards of Kansas nor the long winters of 
North Dakota presented any problem he 
couldn’t solve. That is what makes his 
loss a grave one to America; for he is 
pretty much gone now. The quail is re- 
stricted to temperate climates, central and 
south; the ruffed grouse to timber and 
brush; the Canada grouse to the far north; 
the ptarmigan to regions of mountain and 
snow; the webfeet to well-watered areas; 
but nobody ever heard of a prairie chicken 
freezing to death, dying of thirst, or starv- 
ing, wherever he might be. One thing he 
did seem to demand: virgin prairie for a 
nesting site; and the great war with its 
demands for wheat about finished the un- 
pastured prairies—and about ended the 
chickens. Perhaps the pheasant can take 
his place, though not in the regions of 
extreme heat and summer drouths. 

Now for a little chicken shoot which 
took place in the middle nineties. Mind- 
ful of the amount of game I had seen in 
the Indian Territory ten years before, I 
went out there to spend two months be- 
tween November first and Christmas. I 
located on Grand River, maybe fifteen or 
twenty miles southeast of Vinita. Game 
was pretty plentiful; in truth, as com- 
pared with today this was a hunter’s para- 
dise. Deer were to be found down on 
Grand River below where I was, but I 
didn’t mean to hunt deer, but smaller 
game—turkeys, geese, prairie chickens, 
ducks, and quail. Being a confirmed tur- 
key hunter at that time, mostly I pottered 
about for turkeys, having three good 
flocks in the neighborhood. I carried 
sometimes a rifle, sometimes a shotgun, 
and you know what would happen: When 
I had the rifle, after hours of careful trail- 
ing, perhaps, the whole flock would fly up 
right in front of me and I couldn’t hit 
’em. Again I’d have the shotgun, where- 
upon the big fellows would take to trees, 
standing erect, looking down on me—per- 
fect targets for the rifle but not to be 
‘: approached much nearer than a hundred 

yards. At that, I kept the farmer with 
whom I boarded well supplied with tur- 
keys. When I really wanted to shoot, I 
shot quail. It seemed that along the 
breaks of Grand River where forest and 
prairie met, the land reddened by sumac 
thickets, there was a bevy of quail every 
hundred yards. I carried the first pump 
gun I had ever owned—a Winchester 
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Model 93 brush gun, and, when out for 
business, I could kill twenty-five quail in 
an hour. Never did have a better quail 
gun than the old Winchester, but the gun 
was a bit too open for anything else. I 
could kill some ducks, though, and chick- 
ens and turkey, by using a heavy load of 
No. 4 shot. I didn’t know the reason at 
that time, but the gun shot a better pat- 
tern with big shot than anything else. 
Chickens were becoming scarcer now in 
Oklahoma and Kansas, and not to be shot 
in any great numbers. Yet it seemed that 
I had stumbled on the winter home of a 
great many of them. My farm head- 
quarters were in the southeast corner of 
a natural prairie, bordered on the west, 
north, and east by black, irregular lines 
of timber, with open prairie to the south. 
My little prairie, containing perhaps three 
thousand acres, three farms in a body, had 
been broken out and planted in corn, 
mostly Kaffir corn. As time. passed, I 
noticed that more and more chickens were 
coming into that Kaffir. I didn’t hunt 
them much, but now and then an eagle, 
winging over from Grand River, would 
put up two or three hundred grouse in a 
pack. Of course I shot a few chickens if 
they happened to come within range, but 
attempting to stalk them merely resulted 
in a gray cloud of chickens climbing out 
of the corn, whipping the stalks, clattering 
in flight, seldom one in a long gun shot. 
Now it so happened that I had some 
friends and acquaintances in St. Louis 
whom I knew were keen to shoot chick- 
ens. One of them was a boyhood neigh- 
bor, a successful farmer who had acquired 
a competence and was taking life easy at 
fifty. He hadn’t been a shooting man in 
the years that I had known him well, but 
he must have inherited sporting tendencies 
from his German ancestry, or had read 
that a retired country gentleman took up 
shooting as a matter of course. Anyhow, 
my old friend John Keck bought him a 
Parker gun and took to wing-shooting. 
John was a genial, big man, and a hard 
worker; handicapped by having begun 
shooting late in life, but entirely undis- 
turbed whether he hit or missed. His 
cousin, Louis, of St. Louis—in command 
of enough money to humor his whims, had 
become a “sport.” Whether it was horse 
racing, baseball, prize fighting, or quail 
shooting, Louis was right at home; though 
he couldn’t hit anything much, except 
when telling about it. He was so stout 
that he couldn’t tie his own shoes, but that 
didn’t stop “Loui-ee.” The third member 
of the party was Harry Timken, subse- 
quently to become known as the inventor 
of the Timken roller bearing. Harry was 
the proprietor of a carriage factory in 
north St. Louis at that time. He used to 
tell me about his invention that was to 
make him a million dollars, which I 
accepted as over-optimistic. He was a 


fine-looking young college man: capable, 
athletic, a fast walker, with plenty of en- 
durance. He could shoot a bit, but could 
do a lot of other things better. 

In due time the trio arrived, with two 
bird dogs and finer guns than I owned. 
All of them had Parkers; Harry and John 
twelve-bores, Louie a ten. Louie wanted 
to kill what he shot at, and would have, 
had he pointed the big Parker straight. 
They came out in a spring wagon, so you 
may know it was before the time when 
automobiles were in common use. I had 
made arrangements for these friends of 
mine to stay with me in the big, rambling 
farm house. The idea of a big house in 
that new country may seem queer, but 
this was not such a new country, for it 
had been settled by the Cherokee Indians 
long before. The house had been built 
even before the Civil War, when our host 
owned slaves. Some of the plantation 
cabins were still standing, though the 
blacks, except a family or two, had scat- 
tered long since. I had the proverbial 
nigger boy, though, and meant to assign 
him to Louie, who would have enough to 
do to keep up without carrying game. As 
a matter of fact, in the succeeding days 
we gave Sam a big sack to carry, and 
about all the game we killed went into 
that sack. 

Notwithstanding its age, it was a great 
game country, and a great climate in the 
fall of the year. This Grand River coun- 
try marks the western limit of the typi- 
cal eastern flora, with the same forest 
trees that might be found in Old Virginia. 
The forests were of hickory, red, black, 
and white oak, sassafras, sycamore, with 
cedars clothing the, cliffs and cypress in 
the swamps. A hundred miles to the west, 
with elevations increasing, one would find 
only cottonwoods, stunted jack oaks, 
scrub oaks with the annual rainfall sharply 
decreasing. In order to afford the glories 
of Indian Summer, with all the riot of 
color that nature commands, it is needful 
that summer rains keep the trees flourish- 
ing. Then frost comes of a sudden, and 
death proves more beautiful than life had 
ever been. In nature nothing is grander 
than the change of all verdure from life 
to death. 

Only man the hunter, and the game 
birds, the hunted, were quickening into 
more active life. And so we have Indian 
Summer in the Indian Territory, forty 
years ago. There might be a frost at 
night, but the south winds would blow 
softly, with maybe a temperature of 85 
in the middle of the day. In the deep 
woods, down towards Grand River, the 
young gobblers would be foraging, some- 
times noisily, but the old toms would be 
alert and silent. On the river, now so 
clear that channel cats could be seen in its 
depths, Canada Honkers gathered in a 

(Continued on page 29) 
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RELOADING OUTFIT OF A. L. WOODWORTH, PROOF ASSISTANT AT SPRINGFIELD ARMORY. THIS IS MR. WOODWORTH'S 
PRIVATE OUTFIT THAT HE USES AT HOME FOR PREPARING HIS PET CHUCK AND TARGET LOADS 


An Introduction to Reloading 


ECAPPING: The first of the re- 
D loading processes is that of decap- 
ping the fired cases. With some 

tools the decapping pin is used in the 
loading chamber, and with others in the 
neck-resizing die. In the latter case the 
processes of resizing and decapping are 
done simultaneously. The process of de- 
capping is simple, the only care being to 
see that the pin always enters the flash 
hole in the case before you operate the 
tool, otherwise the pin will be bent. In 
some tools the pin is well guided into the 
hole, but with others you sometimes have 
to feel around a little, turning the head 
of the case with a little circular motion 
until you feel the pin enter the flash 
hole. Then the primer always “pops” 
out with just gentle pressure on the lever. 
The knack of doing it, as well as speed, 
are gained in just a few minutes’ practice. 
Opening the Case Mouth: Some factory 
cartridges have the case mouth crimped 
on the bullet, and when these are fired 
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By 'TOWNSEND WHELEN 
Part IV: PROCESSES 


the mouth of the case remains turned in 
slightly, which prevents the accurate and 
easy seating of the bullet when you come 
to reload the cases. Also all new cases 
are apt to have very sharp, square-edge 
mouths, which often scrape shavings from 
lead or gas-check bullets. Therefore, the 
case mouths should be opened or cham- 
fered before reloading the first time. The 
process has only to be done once, unless 
you crimp your cases on the bullets in 
reloading, in which case it has to be done 
each time. Ordinarily we crimp our cases 
only when we are going to use the car- 
tridges in tubular-magazine rifles, or in 
revolvers or automatic pistols. Some re- 
loading tools have a little shoulder on the 
base of the decapping pin, and when this 
pin is adjusted just right this shoulder 
will swell out the case mouths. Adjust 
the pin so that the swelling out of the 
case mouth can just barely be felt with 
the fingers. You don’t want a big bell- 
mouth like a blunderbuss. Usually I pre- 


fer to use a little Ideal case-chamfering 
reamer, which works by hand and does 
a perfect job. Insert it in the neck of 
the case and give it a three-quarter turn 
so that it takes just a slight shaving off 
of the inside sharp corner of the mouth 
of the case. 

Neck Resizing and Expanding: This is 
a very necessary and important opera- 
tion. To get uniform results and good 
accuracy the necks of the cases must be 
of such a diameter inside that they will 
hold the bullets with a firm and uniform 
tension. This tension should be enough 
to prevent the bullets from ever being 
driven deeper into the cases, or falling 
out through ordinary handling of the car- 
tridges, or from being affected by recoil 
when the cartridges are loaded into box 
magazines. When the case has been fired 
in the rifle it expands to fit the chamber, 
and is then too large to hold the bullet, 
the bullet slipping freely through the 
neck. Generally speaking, case necks 
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should be resized so that their inside 
diameter is exactly the same as the 
diameter of lead or gas-check bullets; 
about .001 inch smaller than the di- 
ameter of .22- or .25-caliber jacketed 
bullets, and about .0015 inch smaller 
than the diameter of larger jacketed 
bullets. When you are buying tools 
tell the manufacturer what cases: and 
bullets you are using, and he will send 
you resizing dies and expanding plugs 
of the correct size. The process con- 
sists of first wiping the case neck with 

a slightly oily rag, then forcing it into 
the neck-resizing die, which is adjusted 

to resize to the base of the neck only, 
and finally forcing the expanding plug 
into and through the neck. Usually 
resizing dies are made to resize the 
necks slightly smaller than is neces- 
sary, the exact control of the diameter 
being based upon the size of the expand- 
ing plug. Actually the plug is usually 
about .0005 inch larger than the desired 
neck size, to allow for the spring-back 
of the brass. With older types of tools 
there is a separate neck-expanding cham- 
ber and plug, but the newer tools have 
the expanding plug combined with the de- 
capping pin and resizing die, so that the 
operations of decapping, resizing, and ex- 
panding are all done with one back-and- 
forth movement of the reloading tool 
handle; and this saves much time and 
bother. 

Cases must not be forced into the re- 
sizing die when they are dry or they will 
stick badly and wear the die. They 
should be wiped off outside first with a 
slightly oily rag so as to have just a 
very thin film of oil on them. Also dip 


a soft bristle brush in powdered 
graphite and run the brush through 
the necks, then tap the mouths of 
the cases so the excess graphite 
will fall out. Never use oil in- 
side of a case, as it will ruin the 
powder and primer, and cause 
misfires. 

Having oiled and graphited all 
your cases, place the resizing die 
in the tool, screw it in about three- 
fourths of the way, insert a case 
in the tool, force it into the die, 
and pull it out. It should go in 
with a firm, not very heavy, pres- 
sure, and come out with a little 
harder tug. Note by the scrape 
and oil marks on the outside of 
the neck how far up the die has 
resized, and by trial adjustments 
set the die to resize almost to 


the shoulder of the case, or at any 
rate to that point on the neck to 
which the bullet base will come 
when the bullet is seated. 
Washing Cases: Now is the time 
to wash your cases if this is to be 
done. When a cartridge case has 
been fired with smokeless powder 
it is not necessary to wash it be- 
fore reloading unless it has be- 
come very dirty, or you wish to 
keep it loaded for more than six 
months, or the ammunition is to 
be used in the Tropics. Cases 
that have been fired with black 
powder or semi-smokeless should 
be thoroughly washed before re- 
loading, and the sooner this is done 
after firing the better. The proc- 
ess of washing is very thoroughly 


described in the “Ideal Handbook.” I 
have used this method for thirty years, 
since it was first described by Dr. W. G. 
Hudson; it has answered perfectly, and 
it has never injured the cases. 

Repriming: This operation comes next, 
and always before you insert powder and 
bullet. You should always use a non- 
mercuric primer for best results and 
longest life of your cases; and, in addi- 
tion,-in .25 calibers and smaller the 
primer absolutely must be a non-chlorate 
(noncorrosive) primer, or you will ruin 
your barrel in a short while. The best 
modern primers are the Frankford Arsenal 
primers, the Remington Kleanbore non- 
mercuric primers, and the Winchester 
Staynless nonmercuric primers. The 
“Belding & Mull Handbook” has a table 
which gives the proper size to use in the 
case of each of these primers with all 
calibers of cartridges. It is always 
best to use the same make of primer 
as your cartridge case. 

With some makes of tools you must 
lightly insert or balance the primer 


FULL-LENGTH SHELL RESIZING. 
TOP: SHELL PLACED IN DIE WITH 
BLOCK OF SOFT METAL IN PLACE 
TO RECEIVE BLOW FROM HAMMER. 
CENTER: SHELL DRIVEN HOME 
WITH HEAD FLUSH WITH END OF 
DIE. BOTTOM: DRIVING THE 
SHELL OUT OF THE DIE 


over the opening of the primer pocket, 
then force the primer down into the 
pocket with the tool. With others 
the primer is dropped into a slot in 
the tool, which guides it into the 
primer pocket when the tool is closed. 
The Schmitt tool has an automatic 
primer feed which works perfectly 
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and is very fast. There is a little knack 
in priming with all tools which is easily 
learned in a few minutes. Primers must 
be inserted in their pockets so that they 
are fully down, touching the bottom of 
the pocket, with the top of the primer 
flush with or below the surface of the 
head of the case, never protruding above 
the head. Only a firm pressure on the tool 
handle is necessary to seat the primer. 
Never close the tool with a snap on the 
head of the primer. When priming, keep 
the hands away from the mouth of the 
case. I have never seen an accident when 
priming, but it is possible for a primer to 
go off during the operation; and, if it 
did and your hands were in front of the 
mouth of the case, you would get a very 
serious burn and cut; but otherwise there 
would be no damage. 

Selecting Powders: What powder shall 
I use, and how much of it? Right here 


TOP: AN IDEAL NO. 5 POWDER MEAS- 
URE THAT HAS BEEN GIVING PERFECT 
SERVICE FOR 35 YEARS. IN CIRCLE: 
IDEAL POWDER MEASURE FITTED 
WITH MICROMETER ADJUSTMENT ON 
SLIDES. BOTTOM: BULLET SEATING 
IN “NUT-CRACKER” TYPE OF LOADING 
TOOL 


I advise you to read or reread everything 
that the handbooks have to say about 
powders and powder charges. Since the 
demise of black powder there is no 
longer any universal powder. You must 
select the kind of powder 
with reference to both the 
cartridge and the weight 
of the bullet. Some pow- 
ders have more 
latitude than oth- 
ers. For example, 
in loading .30-’06 
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and .30-40 cartridges, Hercules Hi-Vel 
powder and duPont I.M.R. No. 17% have 
a great deal of latitude. They can be 
used for either medium or full charges, 
with jacketed bullets weighing from 150 
to 220 grains. They cannot be used for 
light charges because they would not burn 
properly or completely at the low pres- 
sures given by light loads. duPont I.M.R. 
No. 1147 and 1185 powders, on the other 
hand, have less latitude, they being de- 
signed entirely for use in cartridges like 
the .30-’06 and .30-40 with full charges 
and heavy (172- to 220-grain) bullets; 
and these powders do not burn well ex- 
cept at pressures of from about 44,000 
to 50,000 pounds. duPont No. 80 powder 

















is likewise a spe- 
cialized powder in- 
tended only for 
light and medium 
loads with lead, 
gas-check, or jack- 
eted bullets. If 
one were to use 
heavy charges of 
it to obtain high 
velocities he would 
get heavy and 
dangerous pressures in the head of the 
case. 

I shall have more to say later as to 
the best powders to use with certain cal- 
ibers and bullets, but if you are just 
starting to reload I should strongly ad- 
vise you to confine yourself to medium 
loads of standard powders as recom- 
mended in the tables of charges published 
in the handbooks. Also, send to E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Company, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, and to the Hercules 
Powder Company, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, for their booklets and leaflets giv- 
ing charges of rifle and pistol powders. 
These leaflets usually give two powder 
charges for each cartridge and each par- 
ticular weight of bullet. The minimum 
charge given is the smallest one that will 
burn well, and the maximum charge is the 
heaviest that it is safe to use with normal 
rifles in good condition, and the best of 
new components, including the best new 
(not fired) cartridge cases. Suppose the 
table gives you two charges of a certain 
powder for use in the .30-’06 cartridge 
with 172-grain bullet-—a minimum charge 
of 49 grains, and a maximum charge of 
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54.5 grains. You would , 
then do well to select a {| 
charge slightly greater 
than the minimum but 
considerably less, than 
the maximum, for your 
first attempts at reload- 


ing. Select, say, 51 
grains, 
Do not, under any 


circumstances, use max- 
imum charges until you 
have had a great deal of 
experience in reloading, 
and then only with new 
cases. In fact, the more 
experience you have the 
less apt will you be to 
use maximum charges at 
all. I never use them 
myself except when ex- 
perimenting to obtain 
information wherewith to 
advise others, and al- 
most invariably the information that I 
gain is that these maximum charges give 
poor accuracy, increased recoil, serious 
extraction difficulties, and continual trou- 
ble from leaky, punctured, and blown 
primers and swollen cartridge cases. They 
also wear the bore faster than I wish the 
bores of my rifles to be worn. You may 
get 50 to 100 feet per second more ve- 
locity with them than with moderate 
charges, but you cannot see any differ- 
ence in trajectory or killing power. When 
I shoot I wish the finest accuracy com- 
bined with an entire absence 
of any extraction or primer 
troubles. I do not get these 
with maximum loads, but usu- 
ally with a load, in small car- 
tridges, of about 1 grain less 
of powder than the maximum 
advised; or, in large cartridges, 
about 3 grains less than the 
maximum, 

I have stated that only new 
cases should be used for maxi- 
mum loads. As a matter of 
fact, you cannot be entirely 
safe even then. Once I ob- 
tained some new 7-mm. cases, 
but on trying them I found 
that they were absolutely un- 
satisfactory with any charge 
that gave over about 42,000 
pounds pressure. Recently I 
got some new .30-’06 cases of 
the make usually supposed to 
be the strongest of all. I was 
using duPont No. 1147 powder 
with 180-grain bullets. The 
maximum recommended charge 
is 54.5 grains, but I found that 
with these cases I could not 
use more than 52 grains of this 
powder. The charge of 54.5 
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’ WITH THE LITTLE IDEAL AND BOND DIPPERS IT IS A SIMPLE 
TO GET GOOD BULLETS FROM A GOOD MOULD 


grains was most decidedly a dangerous 


and unsatisfactory charge with these cases. 


Measuring Powder: We now come to 
the most important process of all from 
the standpoint of safety. Having decided 
upon the kind and amount of powder for 
your cartridge and bullet, the next thing 
is to set your powder measure to throw 
that amount of powder by grains weight. 
You must turn to the handbooks and read 
what they have to say about the setting 
and operation of powder measures, and 
study the table for adjusting the measure. 


THE “KAKE KUTTER” IN USE REMOVING BULLETS FROM 


SOLIDIFIED LUBRICANT 








The Ideal and B. & M. 
measures are graduated 
in terms of “grains bulk 
of black powder.” If 
you wished the measure 
to throw 50 grains of 
black powder you would 
set the graduations to 
read 50 grains. But if 
you wish the measure to 
throw 50 grains weight 
of a certain smokeless 
powder you most decid- 
edly must mot set the 
measure at 50 grains, but 
at some other figure 
given in the reference 
table, which will meas- 
ure out 50 grains of that 
particular smokeless 
powder; the different 
kinds of smokeless pow- 
ders having different 
weights. For example, 
suppose you wish to use a charge of 40 
grains weight of duPont I.M.R. No. 17% 
powder. You turn to the “Table Com- 
paring Grains Bulk Measure of Black 
Powder with Grains Weight of Modern 
Smokeless Powder,” in the “Ideal Hand- 
book,” and you find that Column 1 gives 
the readings on the scale of the powder 
measure, and Column 9 gives you the 
settings for duPont No. 17% powder. 
Follow down Column 9 until you come 
to the nearest figure to 40 grains, which 
is 41.1. Follow that horizontal line over 
to Column 1 and you see that 
a powder-measure setting of 
46 grains, will throw 41.1 grains 
of No. 1714 powder. But you 
wish to throw 40 grains of No. 
1714; therefore, you look at 
the line above this and there 
you find that setting the meas- 
ure at 44 grains will throw 39.3 
grains of No. 17%4 powder. 
It is, therefore, evident that if 
you set the graduations on the 
D and E slides of the Ideal 
No. 5 measure to read 45 
grains it will then throw just 
about 40 grains of No. 17% 
powder. “Just about” is right. 
The powder measure, set by 
eye, almost always has a slight 
error — perhaps half a grain, 
perhaps a grain and a half. 
This slight error is not serious 
in ordinary reloading, but it 
might easily be serious if you 
were using maximum loads. 
Suppose the maximum load of 
a certain powder fora certain 
cartridge and bullet is 54.5 
grains, and you set your meas- 
ure by table and graduations 
to read that amount; but, due 
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to errors of your own plus errors of the 
measure, the measure actually threw 56 
grains. You would then be in for serious 
trouble right away, and perhaps an acci- 
dent. 

There is another and better way to set 
the powder measure if you have powder 
scales. Set the scales to weigh the charge 
by grains weight of powder that you wish 
to use. Then throw from the measure 
onto the pan of the scales, and adjust 
the measure until it throws the correct 
weight. In this way no mistake can be 
made if you get your scales set right, 
and you get the absolutely correct weight 
of charge that you wish to use, and not 
just a close approximation to it. It is 
well, however, to occasionally verify your 
scales to see that they are weighing true 
weight. This I do by keeping in the box 
with the scales a little .25-caliber bullet 
that I know, by weighing on an analytical 
balance, is just 60 grains. 

A powder measure often begins to 
throw slightly lighter charges when it gets 
about seven-eighths empty; therefore, al- 
ways keep the reservoir of your measure 
at least one-third full of powder. I make 
it a rule to fill it up whenever it gets 
about half empty. In throwing powder 
into the cases, have the empty cases in 
one pile, and the filled ones in another 
group; or preferably set the latter in a 
loading block after they have received 
the powder charge, so that the two lots 
of cases cannot become mixed. In work- 
ing the measure, place the empty case 
under the mouth of the tube, bring the 
handle of the measure down, pause there 
a second, bring the handle up, and then 
with the finger flick the little settling 
hammer up so that it strikes the powder 
reservoir a smart blow. This jars the 
powder evenly into the measuring cavity 
and insures against voids, and it also 
clears the loading tube of any grains of 
powder that might lodge there. Keep the 
mouth of the case up to the loading tube 
until you have flicked the hammer, then 
place the filled case in the loading block. 

Now for some safety precautions based 
upon many years of hand-loading expe- 
rience. I regard them as extremely im- 
portant, and if you observe them it is 
practically impossible for you to have an 
accident. If you do not observe them 
you will almost certainly have an accident 
if you stick to reloading long enough: 

After you have set your powder meas- 
ure, go all over the process of calculating 
the correct charge and setting the meas- 
ure again, making a double check to be 
absolutely certain that you have selected 
the correct powder charge, and that the 
measure is positively set to throw that 
charge. The only time that I came near 
having an accident was when I made a 
mistake of 5 grains in setting my powder 
scales, due to poor light on the loading 
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bench. Fortunately, the first shot from 
that bunch of cartridges did nothing worse 
than blow out the primer; and, knowing 
that something was surely wrong, I in- 
vestigated carefully. 

As soon as you take up the powder can- 
ister to open it and fill the measure, stop 
smoking; and do not have any tobacco 
or matches within reach until you have 
placed all powder back into the canister 
and have seated all the bullets in the 
cartridges. I have read of a dozen cases 
of powder igniting from smoking when 
reloading—all sheer carelessness. 

Do not empty the powder out of the 
measure until the bullets are all seated 
in the cartridges, for a case might upset 
and spill the powder. 

After you have filled all the cases and 
before you seat any bullets, take the load- 
ing block into a good light, and look into 
each and every case and see that the 
powder stands at the correct height in 
each. Or else have a little stick with a 
mark on it, and insert this into every case 
and see that when it touches the powder 
it stands at the right height. This is to 
insure that no case shall have too much 
powder (a double charge) in it, and that 
no case shall have a light charge or no 
powder at all. Sooner or later you are 
going to find that some of your cases 
have no powder in them, due to your not 
refilling the powder-measure reservoir be- 
fore it got empty. This is a very nec- 
essary safety precaution, and you should 
never neglect it. 

After you have finished the loading job, 
the bullets all being seated in the cases, 
be sure to empty all powder out of the 
measure back into the canister, and screw 
the top down. Then you can light your 
pipe again. 

Bullet Seating: This operation should 
follow immediately after the charging of 
the cases with powder, with no time in- 
tervening between the two operations. 
Bullet seating is done in the bullet-seat- 
ing chamber of the reloading tool. This 
chamber is usually adjustable both for 
crimping and for depth of seating of the 
bullet. Generally speaking, the only car- 
tridges that should have the cases crimped 
on the bullets are those intended for 
use in tubular-magazine rifles, revolvers, 
and automatic pistols. The chamber is 
adjusted to crimp or not by screwing 
the whole chamber into or out of the 
tool, or by screwing a crimping shoulder 
in or out. As a rule the less crimp a 
case has the better, just so it will hold 
the bullet firmly. If a bullet that is to 
be crimped has a crimping cannelure, the 
case should be crimped accurately into it. 
Correct location and amount of crimp is 
very important with cartridges for auto- 
matic pistols, because headspacing de- 
pends upon proper location and amount 
of crimp. Have a standard cartridge, and 


adjust the chamber to crimp exactly the 
same as that. For single-shot, box-mag- 
azine, and bolt-action rifles, and single- 
shot pistols, cartridges do not need to 
be crimped at all, and greater uniformity 
of bullet pull, and hence greater accuracy, 
can be had by not crimping. 

The bullet-seating plunger or screw 
should be shaped correctly to fit the point 
of the bullet that is to be used, although 
in most cases a plunger for a pointed 
bullet will seat all shapes of bullets cor- 
rectly. The plunger should be adjusted 
or screwed into the chamber so as to 
seat the bullet to the correct depth. If 
you have a factory-loaded cartridge, the 
best way to adjust is to screw the plunger 
in until it is tight on this cartridge when 
the tool is fully closed, then tighten up 
the clamping collar. Or if you are seating 
the bullet to such depth that its ogive 
will just touch the bullet seat in the 
chamber of the rifle (very desirable when 
it can be done), adjust the plunger to 
seat not quite deeply enough,-and try 
the cartridge in the rifle. Keep trying 
and adjusting until the tool is seating the 
bullets to just the right depth. For mag- 
azine rifles you must, of course, seat to 
such depth that the cartridges will surely 
work through the magazine. 

In bullet seating, the tool and seating 
chamber must always be held in such 
position that when the case with the pow- 
der in it is inserted into the chamber the 
case is mouth-up, otherwise the powder 
will spill. The Belding & Mull tool, for 
example, is always pictured screwed hori- 
zontally to the top of the bench or table, 
but in seating bullets it must be screwed 
vertically to a support so that the seating 
chamber is vertical, with its mouth down. 

With some tools it is easiest to balance 
the base of the bullet in the mouth of 
the case, and then insert the two together 
into the chamber. With others it is easi- 
est to drop the bullet, point first, into 
the loading chamber, then reverse the 
chamber or with the bullet in it over the 
case, which of course is held mouth-up 
to avoid spilling the powder. With either 
method it is then almost always neces- 
sary (except with the Schmitt tool and 
straight-line separate bullet seaters) to 
give the head of the case a little twist 
to be sure that the base of the bullet is 
truly centered over the mouth of the case. 
If you don’t do this the bullet will often 
hang up on one side of the case, and 
when you close the tool handle you will 
mash down that side of the case, ruining 
it. When you feel the bullet center in 
the case mouth, close the handle of the 
tool slowly and firmly, seating the bullet 
to the proper depth; and the entire job 
of reloading is completed. 

There are just a few aftermaths to 
perform: Be sure you pour the powder 
out of the powder measure into the right 
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canister, and screw the top on the can- 
ister. Wipe all the tools with an oily 
rag, and put them away. Place your 
reloaded cartridges into cartons or a box, 
and with a lead pencil mark the box with 
the loading data, somewhat as follows: 

“30-06 cartridges for use in Rifle No. 
1,367,432. Frankford cases, Rem. 8% 
primers, 50 grs. I.M.R. No. 1147 powder, 
180-grain Rem. bronze-point bullets. 
Overall length 3.36”. Loaded 6/7/34 in 
Schmitt tool.” 

Moulding Bullets: History tells us that 
our great-great-grandfathers used to cast 
bullets over the campfire. I have never 
tried it, but I imagine the periods when 
lead and mould were of the right heat 
and bullets running smoothly were few 
and far between. Nor have I cast bullets 
over the kitchen range, but those who have 
say it makes one hot under the collar. 

In these modern days there are many 
patent furnaces for pressure lead casting 
and all that sort of thing, but it seems 
to me that the chief reason for casting 
one’s own bullets is economy, so why 
not use the cheap little Ideal pot and 
dipper which do a fine job every time? 
The best stove I know of is a Bunsen 
gas burner, and I have also used a Prin- 
cess kerosene stove with complete satis- 
faction. A plumber’s gasoline fire pot is 
also all right. 

I personally have found it most con- 
venient to place the burner and pot on 
a box, so that the top of the pot will 
be about 18 inches from the floor. I can 
then sit in a chair and rest my elbows 
on my knees as I cast—quite an item, 
because one is at the job for a couple 
of hours at least. With me it always 
takes about half an hour before the lead 
melts and the mould gets hot enough to 
cast smooth, full bullets. To the left 
of the melting pot I have a box covered 
with thick blanket to turn the bullets out 
on, and to the right another box holds 
a can for dross skimmed from the sur- 
face of the metal; as well as mallet, flux, 
lubricant for the mould hinge, and also my 
pipe—for it is permissible to smoke while 
casting, but not during any operation in 
which powder or primers are involved. 

I am not going to go into the details of 
bullet casting here because they are de- 
scribed in every essential in the Ideal and 
B. & M. handbooks; but I should like to 
make some remarks about cast bullets. As 
I have said, the real reason for casting one’s 
own bullets is economy. It is economy 

«if one does not value his time, or if cast- 
ing is a pleasure. And it is a pleasure 
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to many of us except in hot summer. 
I confess to much joy in seeing the bright, 
silvery bullets drop from the mould, and 
wondering how many of them will make 
X-rings or reach the buck’s heart. 

The ordinary careful reloader, follow- 
ing instructions explicitly and using cast 
lead bullets of types that have reputations 
for accuracy, will with a first-rate rifle 
usually get groups running from 2% to 
3¥% inches at 100 yards. That is pretty 
good, but of course we have many jack- 
eted-bullet loads which will beat this by 
an inch or more. Every once in a while 
we hear of someone getting better accu- 
racy than this, and almost always it is 
with one of the more modern types of 
gas-check bullets and a moderate charge 
of a very clean-burning powder. In the 
last two or three years a number of care- 
ful reloaders have been getting excep- 
tionally fine accuracy from gas-check bul- 
lets moulded by H. Guy Loverin, of 
Lancaster, Massachusetts. 

Obtaining the Finest Accuracy: The 
greatest factor in obtaining fine accuracy 
is UNIFORMITY. Indeed, accuracy is 
nothing more nor less than just uniform- 
ity. Components must be as uniform as 
possible, and must be put together with 
the greatest uniformity possible, if you 
wish to get a “possible.” Note that all 
the following little details to be observed 
in loading accurate ammunition come 
right back to this matter of uniformity: 

Writers almost always begin by telling 
you that if you wish accuracy you should 
weigh your powder charges on an accu- 
rate balance. Certainly this is important, 
but it has not nearly the importance most 
writers give to it. Powder charges thrown 
from our modern measures seldom vary 
more than %o grain, and it requires a 
most accurate and expensive balance to 
weigh any more accurately than that. I 
think it is more important to segregate 
the cartridge cases into lots of the same 
weight, because any considerable differ- 
ence in weight of cases means a difference 
in the density of loading. 

Weighing and calibrating of bullets is 
likewise important, segregating them ac- 
cording to weight and diameter. Bullets 
from some lots will not vary at all, while 
others will. Spinning the bullets in the 
chuck of a lathe is desirable if one has 
facilities for doing so, as occasionally is 
found a bullet which is eccentric, and that 
bullet will almost always give an off shot. 

Measuring the groove diameter of the 
barrel and fitting the bullet size and ex- 
pander plug to it, as described in the 
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handbooks, is very important. 
sizing case necks or seating bullets you 
will probably feel some cases go into the 
die, or some bullets seat into the case, 
with considerably greater or less pressure 


than others. Set such cartridges to one 
side and do not use them when you wish 
the finest accuracy. They probably in- 
dicate cases which are softer or harder 
than normal, and different tensions of the 
bullets in the case necks certainly mean 
differences in points of impact. 

In moulding alloy bullets, weigh out 
your proportions of lead, tin, and anti- 
mony. In the molten mixture the lighter 
metals will tend to rise to the top, so to 
assure a uniform alloy for each bullet, 
keep the mass of metal in the pot stirred 
up by dipping up metal from the bot- 
tom of the pot each time. Cast bullets 
can accumulate many injuries as they 
leave the mould and drop on the blanket. 
Don’t let one bullet drop on another, or 
gather or roll the bullets together. Lift 
each bullet separately from the blanket, 
turn it around under a large magnifying 
glass, and look for defects. If seemingly 
perfect, handle it by the fingers only 
thereafter, and stand it base up and not 
touching other bullets until you are ready 
to seat it. Slightly chamfer the mouth 
of every case you seat lead bullets into, 
so that the case mouth will not scrape 
the bullet when it is being seated. 

Of course you should not mix primers 
or cases of different makes in the same 
lot of cartridges. There are many other 
details, all mentioned in the handbooks, 
that you should observe: such, for ex- 
ample, as not crushing the primer by too 
great pressure when seating it, and load- 
ing the bullet far enough out of the case 
to just touch the lands of the rifling 
when the cartridge is placed in the rifle 
chamber. It is careful attention to every 
little detail which gives us accurate hand- 
loaded ammunition. 

It seems hardly necessary to remark 
that fine accuracy requires an approach 
to perfection in both ammunition and 
rifle. The finest rifle in the world will 
not shoot well with poor or mediocre am- 
munition; and the most uniform ammu- 
nition possible will not shoot well in a 
poor or mediocre rifle. But particularly 
I wish to remark that fine, uniform am- 
munition and a splendid, accurate rifle 
will not shoot well unless the two fit 
each other; and here, perhaps, is the 
greatest advantage in handloading your 
cartridges: you can make them fit your 
rifle exactly. 
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The Original .22 High Power 


zine the writer recounted some of the 

early experiences of the late Charles 
Newton in his efforts to produce a modern 
high-power .22-caliber rifle. This experi- 
menting was with smokeless powder and 
metal-cased bullets. It may be of interest 
to go back even further, to the days of 
the first center-fire .22-caliber rifles when 
only black powder and cast lead bullets 
were available. 

Quite recently, in looking through some 
of my early correspondence, I came across 
some letters received years ago from that 
fine old rifleman and target-sight maker, 
Thomas Martin, of Dorchester, Massa- 
chusetts. These letters are very inter- 
esting, but more than that, they contain 
data and information about the first of 
the center-fire .22-caliber rifles. I like to 
see due credit given whenever possible, 
and therefore will say that while Mr. New- 
ton began his high-power .22-caliber ex- 
perimenting about 1905-06, this was not 
the real beginning, where center-fire .22- 
caliber rifles are concerned. 

Disregarding all .22-caliber rim-fire car- 
tridges, I should say that the first attempt 
to produce a .22-caliber cartridge with 
more power came when the Massachusetts 
Arms Co., of Chicopee Falls, Mass.— 
makers of the Maynard rifle—produced 
the .22-10-45 center-fire cartridge, and 
the rifle to use it. The cartridges were 
then regularly manufactured by the Union 
Metallic Cartridge Company, the case 
being made from thin brass, having a 
folded head, and taking the No. 0 copper 
primer. This case would hold 10 grains 
of fine black powder. However, it was 
soon found in practice that the primer 
pocket was too thin, while the cup of the 
small copper primer was so weak that the 
firing pin would puncture it and enter the 
primer pocket in many cases. This soon 
led to the adoption of the later .22 extra- 
long center-fire case, which had a solid 
head and used the No. 1 primer; it being 
made by Winchester. The extra amount 
of metal in this case reduced the powder 
capacity to 8 grains, and the cartridge did 
not perform as did the older and original 
.22-10-45 Maynard. The cartridge was 
reloadable, of course, but was a nuisance 
to clean and load, although when this was 
carefully done it would often produce ex- 
cellent scores in the hands of expert rifle- 
men. 

Probably the one man who made this 
load famous was Mr. Bert Wentworth, of 
Dover, New Hampshire, he being the first 
shooter to make ten consecutive bullseyes 
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at 200 yards offhand with it. Mr. Went- 
worth was also the originator of the then 
well-known “Dover” barrel, which was 
made extra heavy, for Maynard rifles. 

When a young man, the writer used one 
of the first No. 16 Maynard rifles made 
for this .22-10-45 cartridge, the rifle being 
owned by an uncle; and it was very accu- 
rate even up to 200 yards. The weakness 
of the primer pocket and the difficulty of 
cleaning and loading such small cases 
made the .22-10-45 cartridge rather un- 
popular, and many of these rifles were 
later rebored to .32-35 caliber by the mak- 
ers of the Maynard rifle. My uncle’s rifle 
had a twist of one turn in 16 inches, the 
same as our modern .22 Hornet, and I 
tried with the aid of the early smokeless 
powders to get higher power, but this re- 
sulted in loss of accuracy. 

Mr. Martin wrote that when this car- 
tridge first appeared he also tried out the 
early smokeless powders, such as “Ditt- 
mar,” “Brackett,” “Wood,” and “Gelbite,” 
and could get speed, but no such accuracy 
as when black powder was used. 

Both paper-patched and grooved bullets 
were furnished or prepared by the rifle- 
men for use in the .22-10-45 case, the 
former having a temper of 1 to 15 and the 
latter 1 to 30. The paper-patched bullets 
were usually seated in the barrel with a 
bullet started about 1/16-inch ahead of 
the shell. For some time after the advent 
of the .22-10-45 no further advance was 
made in small center-fire cartridges, ex- 
cept as some of the manufacturers im- 
proved their products. 

Along about 1888,—the year of the 
great blizzard that swept through the 
Eastern states, a well-known Massachu- 
setts rifleman named Reuben Harwood 
but more widely known by his pen name 
of “Iron Ramrod,” opened a modest re- 
pair shop and salesroom on Avon Street 
in Somerville, Massachusetts. Because 
of his being a rifleman himself and in 
touch with most of the expert shooters, 
he made a specialty of furnishing fine 
selected and tested rifles, this testing being 
done by himself personally before deliver- 
ing any rifle toa customer. And the writer 
today employs this same system of trying 
out every rifle before sending it to a cus- 
tomer; as does also N. H. Roberts with 
his .257 Precision rifles. 

In testing out the various rifles Mr. 
Harwood soon found that many of his 
customers desire a small-caliber rifle using 
a cartridge case that was easy to reload, 
gave slight recoil and noise, and yet was 
capable of fine results at game or target; 


also that would leave the barrel in such 
condition as not to require cleaning be- 
tween shots. As an outcome of this, some 
time between 1890 and 1891 Mr. Harwood 
designed and brought out what was prac- 
tically the first high-power .22-caliber 
center-fire cartridge; and it may surprise 
the modern rifleman to learn that he called 
his new cartridge the “Hornet .22-20-55.” 
He used the solid-head .25-20 single-shot 
Maynard case, necked down to .22 caliber. 
The writer has often wondered if Hervey 
Lovell got his idea for the .22-3000 from 
this cartridge of Mr. Harwood’s. Mr. 
Martin wrote that it was the late Mr. A. C. 
Gould, at that time Editor of Shooting and 
Fishing, who first called this cartridge the 
“Hornet,” saying that the buzz of the bul- 
let in flight reminded him of that insect. 

It was Mr. Harwood’s idea to use 
grooved and lubricated bullets only,—55- 
grain for game and the 75-grain for target; 
and it was here that we had our first 
glimpse of a real high-power .22-caliber 
rifle——one giving high velocity with flat 
trajectory, and yet very fime accuracy 
when the 75-grain bullet was used. Mr. 
Harwood also made and sold moulds, 
swages, shell resizers, bullets, and the 
loaded cartridges, as well as furnishing 
Maynard and Stevens rifles adapted for 
the new Hornet cartridge. He also made 
up special barrels for this cartridge to fit 
other actions, and later recut worn-out 
or rusted .22-caliber barrels to .23 caliber, 
for use with unsized bullets. 

One bright fall morning some thirty 
years ago the writer was hunting gray 
squirrels on Florida Mountain, near 
Hoosac Tunnel in the western part of 
Massachusetts. I was using a .28-30 sin- 
gle-shot Stevens target rifle with Pope 
breech-loading barrel and Stevens special 
scope in Pope mounts. For squirrels I 
used a sharp-pointed bullet, and with this 
outfit I considered that I was using about 
the last word in squirrel rifles. And I 
might add that I am still using this fine 
rifle. While hunting that morning I came 
across an old man who was also hunting 
squirrels. He had as fine a Maynard rifle 
as I had ever seen, with a barrel recut 
by Mr. Harwood to .23 caliber and using 
the .22-20-55 cartridge. This rifle had a 
fine Malcolm scope, and it was a very 
accurate outfit, as I soon discovered. I 
tried to buy it, but it was not for sale. 
The old-timer, who lived up near Monroe 
Bridge, told me that it was the best-shoot- 
ing squirrel rifle in those parts, and that 
money could not buy it. I have hunted 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Concerning Eagle Shooting 


United States Department of Agriculture 
Bureau of Biological Survey 

Alaska Game Commision 

Juneau, Alaska 


January 3, 1936 


Editor, AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 


Dear Sir: 


Our attention has been directed to an 
article appearing in the February, 1935, 
issue of your magazine “THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN,” by Lucius E. Burch, Jr., en- 
titled “Eagle-Shooting in Alaska.” 

This article, as written, is quite mis- 
leading to the average reader who is not 
familiar with Alaska and the Game Laws, 
and the Commission wishes to point out 
the following discrepancies for the infor- 
mation of your editorial staff in case fur- 
ther articles of this nature be submitted 
or, if you care to do so, publish them for 
the information of your readers. 

In the following excerpt the author im- 
plies that Mr. (Duresne) Dufresne and 
other members of the U. S. Biological 
Survey and Alaska Game Commission ad- 
vocate the bounty system on eagles in 
Alaska: 


“The bounty is well placed, I am con- 
vinced, in view of the examinations I 
have made of the stomach-contents of 
a large number of birds, and of the 
conversations I have had with Mr. 
Duresne and other highly-trained and 
efficient members of the Biological Sur- 
vey and Alaska Game Commission.” 


Neither Mr. Dufresne nor any other 

member of the Biological Survey or Com- 
mission’s organization has, to the knowl- 
edge of this office, expressed any favor- 
able comment on the payment of bounties 
for the killing of eagles in the Territory. 
The bounty law is an Act of the Terri- 
torial Legislature and the bounties are 
paid from Territorial funds, both of which 
are strictly Territorial and in no way con- 
nected with the Alaska Game Law, which 
is an Act of Congress. To one familiar 
with the examination and identification of 
stomach contents, it is well known that 
field examinations without laboratory 
equipment, particularly by an amateur, 
are of little value in determining the 
food habits of birds. 
, In the following excerpts the author 
would lead one to believe that it is pos- 
sible to pay one’s expenses from the pro- 
ceeds on bounties collected: 


“a sport wherein the thorough shooter 
may have the fun of the game and in- 
cidentally pay his way as he goes.” 

“Tt can readily be seen that one is 
not going to make a fortune on eagle 
bounties at a dollar apiece, and in fact 
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it takes mighty close holding to pay 
expenses for an outsider, although with 
luck it can be done. 

“But to those younger riflemen who 
would like to indulge to the fullest in 
the chosen avocation of long range pre- 
cision shooting, and yet feel the pinch 
of purse strings, eagle hunting is the 
solution, for one can still pay expenses 
on eagle and occasional wolf bounties.” 


Such information as this office has gath- 
ered over a period of years strongly indi- 
cates that the hunter need not only be an 
exceptionally good rifle shot but must 
also be favored with considerable luck to 
pay current expenses out of bounties col- 
lected for eagles and an occasional wolf, 
without considering the cost of the rather 
expensive shooting equipment and other 
incidentals. 

The author’s following statements with 
reference to living off the country have 
apparently been gathered from a hasty 
reading of the provisions of the Alaska 
Game Law and Regulations and are quite 
misleading: 

“Grub is not much of an item, as one 
can live off the country better in Alaska 
in the summer than anywhere else in 
the world. * * * The beaches are car- 
peted with edible grass, and the streams 
and tide flats are the stamping grounds 
of brown and black bear. * * * and a 
great profusion of grouse and ptarmigan 
inhabit the timbered slopes and peaks.” 

“It is not necessary to have either 
license or guide to shoot Alaska eagles. 
Deer and bear are protected against 
shooting for sport, but if one be a trav- 
eler, explorer, or prospector, and in ac- 
tual need of meat, or is being molested 
in person or property, he may under 
the law shoot any game animal. * * * 
If one is reasonable he may shoot any 
game for food, * * *.” 


These statements are apparently predi- 
cated upon the provisions of Regulation 
8, which read: 

“An Indian, Eskimo * * *, and an 
explorer, prospector, or traveler may 
take animals or birds in any part of the 
Territory at any time for food when in 
absolute need of food and other food is 
not available, but he shall not ship or 
sell any animal, or bird, or part thereof, 
so taken.” 


and with respect to bears, he refers to 

that portion of Regulation 10 which reads: 

“Provided, That a resident may kill 

a large brown or grizzly bear at any 

time or place in the foregoing described 

areas when such animal is about to at- 
tack or molest person or property.” 


Any person, particularly a non-resident, 
coming to the Territory for the purpose 
of hunting eagles and expecting to assist 
in defraying his expenses by living off the 
country under the guise of an “explorer, 
prospecior, or traveler” might find it quite 
difficult, if found by a Warden in posses- 
sion of game meats or birds during closed 
season, to prove his innocence when faced 
with the provisions of Section 13 of the 
Alaska Game Law (43 Stat. 739, as 
amended, 46 Stat. 1111), which reads: 
“the possession of any wild animal, 

bird or part thereof * * *, during the 
time when the taking of it is prohibited, 
shall, in any such action, constitute 
prima facie evidence that it was taken, 
possessed, bought, sold, or transported 
in violation of the provisions of this 
Act, and the burden of proof shall be 
upon the possessor or claimant of it to 
overcome the presumption of illegal 
possession and to establish the fact that 
it was obtained and is possessed law- 
fully.” 

Conditions in Southeastern Alaska 
rarely, if ever, are such as to permit any- 
one taking wild game under this provision 
when the wide variety of sea foods are, 
as the author states, to be found almost 
everywhere and on which there are no 
closed season limitations and particularly 
so when the various species of game birds 
mentioned by the author, as well as bears, 
are protected during the summer period 
from June 20 to September 1. 

Since the publication of Mr. Burch’s 
article the regulations have been amended 
to require the possession of a license for 
the shooting of any birds. 

It is hoped that the foregoing may as- 
sist to correct any misunderstandings that 
have grown out of the article in question. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) H. W. TERHUNE, 
Executive Officer. 


SPARE THE EAGLE! 
By Wittarp G. VAN NAME 
American Museum of Natural History 


T IS by no means generally realized 

that the Bald Eagle, our national em- 
blem and one of the largest, most unique, 
and most magnificent of our native North 
American birds, is in serious danger of 
following the Passenger Pigeon, the Great 
Auk, and the Heath Hen to complete ex- 
tinction. 

Eagles are so large and conspicuous 
that they are always noticed, therefore 
people get the idea that they are far more 
numerous than is really the case, and do 


(Continued on page 32) 
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“MY FRIEND” 





My Knuck-Olver! 


4 | NHE amazing progeny that springs 
from  cross-breeding of turkeys 
and chickens are known as _ turk- 

hens. So, with precedent established 
and christening in order, I can’t see 
why a combination revolver and _ brass- 
knuckle shouldn’t be called a “knuck- 
olver.” 

This weapon was a gift to me from a 
friend who could shed no light upon its 
origin. No maker’s name appears any- 
where on the piece; but on the 
left side of its brass frame, 


directly beneath the cylinder, 
is this cryptic legend: “My 
Friend.” 


There must have been a siz- 


ons, as this one bears the nu- 
stamped on the 
under-side of what should be 
the butt of the weapon. The 
7-cartridge cylinder and most of 
the other steel parts bear the 
numerals 35, which would in- 
dicate a certain amount of care 
in manufacture and assembly. 
The brass frame was originally 
nickeled, and the steel parts were 
blued in the real blue peculiar 
to some of the older revolvers. 
This weapon was quite a spark- 
ler when new; along with its 
tasty swirls of genu-wine hand 
engraving. My _line-drawing 
shows the bob-barreled marvel 
in relation to the size of my 
hand. 

My knuck-olver is single- 
action. It will chamber any .22- 
caliber rim-fire cartridge; but in 
testing I’ve been a bit dubious 
about firing anything heavier 


able production of these weap- ‘iy ) 


merals 4135, 
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By ELLIS CHRISTIAN LENZ 


than a .22 short. I do not have an all- 
embracing confidence in the strength of 
the brass frame. Of course, our com- 
patriots who turn up every so often with 
a wrecked Peacemaker will probably class 
me a sissy for not venturing to shoot 
super-super-high-speed .22 long-rifle car- 
tridges in this gadget. I beg to decline, as 
I still have a great deal of work that 
must be done with my eves and right 
hand! 


@ 


I was curious to “target” the weapon, 
and am able to submit the result. The 
gun’s nine to one o’clock tendency 
turns in a decidedly “north-west” group. 
That real “keyhole” in the group was 
the third shot. (I’ve heard that those 
tumbling bullets are close-range viscera- 
wreckers. ) 

Any experienced shooter knows at a 
glance that this odd little revolver would 
be scantly more than a device for ex- 

ploding cartridges and dispatch- 
ing the bullets in some direction 
other than toward the trigger- 
puller. 

One ballistic concession is 
found in the arm’s design, and it 
consists of taper-bored cham- 


bers. The taper swages the de- 
= parting slug and produces a gas- 
Aiming seal; a much-needed energy- 
Sout ; 
builder, 





A Sighting groove 

B Bullet gore in frame 

C Glinder rod: . unscrewed in remonng cylinder 

4 Se Oe. - Ce een catty aay & giither 
regger 

JF aFnger-hole..whenr revolver is used as a brass knuckle 





Use as a brass-knuckle re- 
quires sticking the middle finger 
through the hole in the frame 
and clenching the chamber-sec- 
tion in the palm. Note the non- 
skid knurled area designed to 
establish definite contact with 
the opponent’s so-called “but- 
ton”! Really, it’s hard to decide 
which feature of defense would 
prove the more effective— 
knuck or olver. 

Few people seem to know 
anything concerning the true 
history of this curious weapon. 
Gunsmiths who have occasion- 
ally seen one are, probably 
correctly, of the belief the wea- 
pon was an “emotional outlet” 
for the old-time bouncers and 
thugs. 
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A Chronograph for Handloaders 


Some Notes and Precautions 


November issue of THE AMERICAN 

RIFLEMAN, on which these notes are 
based, is a welcome addition to shooting 
literature, and should direct the attention 
of shooters to one of the technical phases 
of the sport. Certainly the handloader who 
builds a ballistic pendulum has gone a 
long way toward replacing opinions with 
facts, and should be much less prone to 
throw figures around loosely. 

The builder of a ballistic pendulum 
should appreciate from the beginning that 
he is dealing with a scientific instrument. 
Aside from Mr. Coxe’s comments in the 
December issue, the chief criticism of Mr. 
Grieg’s article is that he makes the job 
sound too easy. The very best of work- 
manship is none too good if reliable re- 
sults are to be expected; for it must be 
remembered that we are measuring a very 
small value (pendulum velocity) by in- 
direct methods, and magnifying that ve- 
locity mathematically by, perhaps, 2000 
times. A small error introduced by struc- 
tural irregularities or careless manipula- 
tion is multiplied when translated into 
bullet velocity. A ballistic pendulum 
whose characteristics are not constant or 
accurately known is useless. Unless the 
builder is willing to exercise care in de- 
sign and construction, the final result will 
be a discarded plaything of which there 
are already too many in the shooting 
world. 

The horizontal distance moved by the 
pendulum is the only measurement made 
after the shot is fired; and for accuracy 
this distance should be as great as pos- 
sible. Even a competent machinist or 
toolmaker is uncertain of caliper-and- 
scale measurements to an accuracy greater 
than plus or minus 0.005 inches, and the 
possible error in a measurement of 1.000 
inches is therefore % of 1%. The veloc- 
ity computed from this measurement is in 
error to the same extent, or 5 foot-seconds 
in 1000. Doubling the pendulum swing 
halves the error. The use of inside vernier 
calipers reading to 0.001 inches increases 
the accuracy accordingly. The parallel- 
ism and character of the surfaces of the 
reference screw head and the end of the 
index rod are important in securing repeti- 
tive accuracy. 

To obtain maximum pendulum swing, 
the designer should use the longest sus- 
pension for which he has headroom. A 
light pendulum is better than a heavy one 
so long as the movement does not exceed 
31%4% of the suspension length. The most 


Tx article by Paul Grieg in the 


By JOHN L. ALDEN 


effective weight of pendulum for a given 
load can be calculated from the expres- 


a Vt 
sion, W= 3.82— where a=pendulum 


displacement, inches, (not more than 
3%4% of suspension length, L, W=weight 
of pendulum bob, grains, t=time of a 
single swing, seconds, w=weight of bul- 
let, grains, V=expected muzzle velocity, 
ft. per sec. The time of a single swing 
of the pendulum may be obtained from 


the following: 
t= vi 


6.25 


The windage and friction losses (not 
the “frictional coefficient”) may be deter- 
mined by counting the number of single 
swings required for the pendulum to die 
down from one displacement, d:, of the in- 
dicating rod to another, ds, and substi- 
tuting in the equation. 

. di—de >< 

> Fhe. 
indicated velocity, where di: and ds are 
the initial and final displacements and N 
is the number of single swings in dying 
out from one to the other. If di—d: is 
not more than 1/5 di, say, 1% inch for an 
initial displacement of 2%4 inches, and N 
is 100 single swings or more, the velocity 
correction will be 1/10 of 1% or less. It 
is not safe to assume without trial that no 
correction is necessary. 

Even with careful construction and 
manipulation the velocity error may be 


Addition for friction = 


from %4 of 1% to 1%4% or from 5 to 15 
foot-seconds in 1000. Consequently a 
single determination of velocity is no 
more reliable than the score of a single 
shot on a target. More dependable re- 
sults are obtained by firing 10 shots, aver- 
aging the indicated velocities, and adding 
a correction for the increased pendulum 
weight due to the accumulation of bullets. 


The addition per bullet is a A table 


of additions for the shooter’s favorite bul- 
lets will simplify computation of veloci- 
ties. Thus, for Mr. Grieg’s pendulum and 
246-grain bullet, the addition for the first 
bullet is approximately 0.5 f.-s., for the 
second, 1.0 f.-s., for the third, 1.5 f.-s., and 
so on. A further simplification is to cal- 


W 
culate the pendulum constant, 0.262 “7 


This will not change except for possible 
weight changes. However, both W and t 
should be checked occasionally. When 
the pendulum constant has once been ob- 
tained, the velocity will be the product of 


this value and . w should be the actual 


bullet weight, not the nominal weight. An 
error of 1 grain in a 200-grain bullet 
affects the apparent velocity by % of 1%, 
or 5 f.-s. in 1000. 


SUMMARY OF PRECAUTIONS 


In Building: 1. Use the best possible 
workmanship; 2. Weigh pendulum accu- 
rately, to nearest ounce if possible, the 
percentage error in pendulum weight is 
reflected in an equal percentage error in 
velocity; 3. Trajectory must coincide 
with center-line of bob, angularity of 8° 
will cause 1% error in recorded velocity. 
In Operation: 1. Check time of swing oc- 
casionally; 2. Check friction occasion- 
ally; 3. Check pendulum weight occa- 
sionally; 4. Remove bullets regularly; 
5. Weigh bullets actually fired; 6. Fire 
trial shot and set indicator rod just short 
of position reached on trial shot to lessen 
distance rod must be pushed. 


[There are two excellent references on the 
ballistic pendulum which might prove of con- 
siderable assistance to anyone intending to 
build one. They are as follows: “The Text 
Book of Small Arms—1929”, published by 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London; 
“The Hodsock’s Ballistic Tables for Rifles”. 
by F. W. Jones, published by Edward Arnold 
& Company, London. This latter book has 
an appendix on the ballistic pendulum written 
by Col. Lord Cattesloe—Eb.] 
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PRAIRIE CHICKEN SHOOTING 
(Continued from page 18) 


horde to roost, thence scattering about in 
flocks over the green wheat during the 
day. Mallards packed into the pin-oak 
slashes, where acorns fell into shallow 
water, to be reached by tipping-up, mal- 
lard fashion. Along the creek, in bend 
after bend, the wood ducks and green- 
winged teal took startled flight as the gun 
came within reach. Eagles kept “watch 
and ward” along the river, sometimes try- 
ing for a fish, sometimes for a duck, but 
mostly living on jackrabbits out on the 
open prairie. Quail were everywhere, with 
no one paying much attention to Bob 
except when, on orders from the house- 
wife, one of the boys would go out back 
of the garden and fire into a bunch of 
them. And of course, from daylight in 
the morning to barnyard roosting time at 
night, there was that pack of chickens in 
the Kaffir corn. 

I had seen those chickens coming in, 
day after day, as the sun reddened the tall 
hickories to the east; always from the 
north, and not in packs but in flocks, pairs, 
and singles, to leave in a body as dusk 
settled, invariably winging to the north- 
west. No chicken remained in that big 
field at night, perhaps because of the 
timber wolves and coyotes. 

Everything packed away in two rooms 
with three beds, and most of the afternoon 
ahead of us, we were ready to consider 
shooting. John asked that he be given 
the separate room, because Louie snored. 

“Snore, hell!” said Louie; “you don’t 
snore, you just saw off logs: whe-ee-uu- 
uu—OOP! Then I listen for you to com- 
mence on another log!” 

“Now where is them shickens?” quer- 
ied Louie. 

“Right out in the Kaffir, about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the house,” I replied. 

“Let’s go! The dogs want a run.” 

“Better leave the dogs. They might 
stand chickens, but no chicken would be 
there when you got to the point.” 

“Not my dog. When he says game, 
there it is. And he don’t scare up nothin’.” 

“All right, take the dogs if you want to. 
If one chicken flies, though, they will all 
go.” 


We went down around the barns, crossed 
a truck patch, reached the other side of a 
draw lined with cottonwoods and elms— 
and three hundred acres of yellowing Kaf- 
fir lay spread before us, the heads whiten- 


ing in the sunshine. There was no wind, 
not a movement in all that expanse of 
ripening grain. Entering the Kaffir, we 
began to spread out so as to sweep that 
field as well as our numbers would permit. 
Louie took the left side, then John, while 
Harry and I made our way rapidly to the 
north, hoping that when the birds did get 
up some of them might pass within range. 
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Within a minute Louie called “Point!” 
and I saw his big liver-colored pointer 
standing stiffly. John went to the dog, 
together with Louie,:but Harry followed 
me, trying to get farther around. As I 
expected, a bevy of quail arose in front 
of the dogs, and the ten and twelve-bore 
Parkers crashed sharply. Came exclama- 
tions, and Louie and the dogs dashed for- 
ward to retrieve. 

Harry and I didn’t pay much attention 
to what the guns might have done because, 
in front of us, a hundred yards distant and 
widening to right and left, a great pack of 
chickens rolled up. “Rolled” is the only 
word that properly describes that flight. 
The birds nearest us arose first, and as 
they went away grouse climbed out to re- 
enforce the retreat; just a winging above, 
with a steady climbing up of birds from 
the corn, the brown birds waiting patiently 
until the flight was directly overhead. The 
action never ceased until the flying army 
was a quarter-mile distant, all of that huge 
flock now in the air, all heading for the 
timber to the northwest. We stood star- 
ing until the black timber and the black 
birds began to blend, with here and there 
black specks seen against the flaming yel- 
low of the hickories. 

Returning to our friends, we saw Louie 
holding two quail and John none. The 
quail shooter asked: “What makes them 
dampt shickens fly? Some is a mile 
avay!” 

“Well,” said I, “when the captain says 
‘run,’ they all run.” And I winked at John. 
“Just the same as German soldiers.” 

“Charman soldiers run! No Charman 
never does run. The French do that— 
never stop till they get to Paris.” 

“Then these chickens are all French, 
Louie, and maybe they won’t stop until 
they reach Paris, Kansas.” 

“How far is that Paris, Kansas?” 

“Maybe forty miles. Want to walk it?” 

“No,” declared Louie; “not if I have 
to walk back again the same day. How 
you goin’ to shoot them confounded 
Frenchers?” 

“My idea, Louie, was to send you and 
John and Harry back there where you 
saw the chickens go out. They always 
leave the field about the same place. 
When you are hidden in the corn Sam and 
I will drive for you, sending the birds 
right over your head, no more than thirty 
feet high and so thick that you can’t miss. 
Dogs might spoil the scheme. We will do 
that tomorrow.” 

“Next time you best think for today, 
not for tomorrow,” Louie observed sagely. 
“Maybe tomorrow something else hap- 
pens yet.” 

“Something else is always liable to hap- 
pen when it comes to shooting chickens in 
November. They don’t want to be shot. 
Another plan I had in mind was to dig pits 
right in the middle of the field where the 


chickens come in and alight. We could 
get into the blinds at daybreak, and maybe 
get shooting up to nine o’clock. They 
won’t notice the pits, and may walk up 
and say ‘Good morning; we ain’t afraid of 
no city sport.’ ” 

“T bet if they do that to me something 
happens to them yet,” Louie declared. “I 
go right out and dig a pit and be in it at 
four o’clock. 

“One thing at a time. We will try driv- 
ing first, because then John and Harry do 
not have to get out until after breakfast. 
They would rather have some hot cakes, 
sausage, and coffee in them before they go 
chicken shooting.” 

“Yes, I know. Always I got to hold 
back for them lazy birds. What we do 
now?” 

“Your bevy of quail went into that 
draw. We should find them, and maybe 
half-a-dozen more coveys between here 
and the north end. We ought to be able 
to bag twenty birds between now and 
sunset.” 

We did kill that many quail, our first 
day on chickens. 


GOVERNMENT OF RIFLE CLUBS 
(Continued from page 12) 


fications, and who do not meet with the 
approbation of the directors voting as 
prescribed in the qualification section of 
this instrument. 


Officers: 

The club shall be governed by and 
represented by the following officers, who 
shall perform the duties set down by 
their offices: 

1. President. He shall preside at all 
meetings and represent the club at pub- 
lic functions and shall be by virtue of 
his office, ex-officio range officer, and 
shall so serve in the absence of the duly 
elected range officer. Further, he shall 
discharge all duties that he could or ought 
to do under the rules of parliamentary 
law. 

2. Vice-President. He shall preside in 
the absence of the President and shall 
be range officer in the event of the ab- 
sence of both range officer and President. 
Further he shall do all that he could or 
ought to do under the ordinary usages 
of parliamentary law. 

3. Secretary. He shall keep the min- 
utes and carry on all correspondence 
which is necessary for the further interest 
of the club or that the President may 
properly request. 

4. Treasurer. He shall bear the purse. 
He must collect all levies and dues and 
deposit them to the credit of the club. 
He shall meet such disbursements as are 
authorized, and once every quarter shall 
render to the President a financial re- 
port. 





5. Range Officer. 
order on the range and shall make rules 


He shall preserve 


conducive to the common safety. He 
shall be empowered to correct members 
who inadverently break these rules, and 
if any member shall so conduct himself 
as to be grossly negligent in the use of 
arms, or shall so wantonly or recklessly 
endanger the safety of others, the range 
officer shall order the offender from the 
range. Further, though the range officer 
is not the keeper of the club’s morals, yet 
if any person be so grossly profane or in- 
decent as to offend a person of sensitivity 
and gentility, then the range officer shall 
deal with the offender as above, or shall 
correct him, as the offense shall merit. 

6. Election of Officers. All officers 
shall be elected at the annual meeting 
of the directors. Nominations must be 
made from the floor. The tenure of office 
shall be for one year. A simple majority 
of a quorum will meet and stock may be 
voted by proxy unless there shall be 
specific enactment against such voting in 
the by-laws, authority for such enactment 
being given expressly by this instrument. 

7. Meetings. There shall be one an- 
nual meeting of the directors at such 
place as the President may designate, such 
designation being made known to the 
directors by the secretary at least two 
weeks before the meeting. This meeting 
shall be (date), and at this time the offi- 
cers for the ensuing year shall be elected. 

Special meetings may be called by the 
President at any time and it shall be the 
President’s bounden duty to call a special 
meeting at the request of one-third of 
the stockholders, each share of stock 
being entitled to one vote as aforemen- 
tioned. 


Shooting Members: 

Persons who have shown themselves to 
be thoroughgoing sportsmen, and who 
have complied with the qualifications set 
out for directors, may, by the assent of 
the directors, be permitted to use the 
facilities of the range. Such persons 
shall have no part in the government of 
the range, and they are allowed to shoot 
by grace and not by right. All dues and 
monies paid by them shall be construed 
as contributions. Such persons shall be 
subject to expulsion from the range at 
any time at the will of the directors and 
no refund shall be made to them. 


Spirituous Liquors: 

Without professing any views as to the 
morality or immorality of drinking, this 
body is resolved that fire arms and liquor 
are best kept separate. Therefore be it 
decided that no spirituous liquors shall be 
served upon the range or consumed im- 
mediately before coming on the premises, 
however, this does not mean that cider, 


or beer may not be served and consumed 
at barbeques, turkey shoots and other 
conviviums, such being generally recog- 
nized as a wholesome and nutritious prac- 
tice. 

Amendments to this constitution shall 
be by two thirds vote of all the votes, 
each share of stock being entitled to one 
vote. 


By Laws: 
By Laws that are consistent with this 
instrument and which are needed to give 


it effect, may be enacted by the vote of 
a simple majority of a quorum. 


ORIGINAL .22 HIGH POWER 
(Continued from page 25) 


in this same country several times since 
then, but was never able to locate the 
rifle or its owner. If Mr. V. S. Thayer, 
who at the time I met him was living in 
Readsboro, Vermont, reads these lines he 
may be able to give me a clue as to the 
whereabouts of this fine old Maynard rifle. 
In 1893 or ’94, I believe, Mr. William 
V. Lowe, a prominent expert rifleman and 
rifle-maker who had formerly been in part- 
nership with Horace Warner, started busi- 
ness for himself at 27 Mechanic Street, 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts. Mr. Martin 
wrote me that he had considerable corres- 
pondence and business dealings with both 
Mr. Lowe and Mr. Harwood at about this 
time, and so was in a position to know 
what they were doing. In referring to his 
friend Lowe’s booklets of that time Mr. 
Martin stated that Mr. Lowe made a 
specialty of quick-twist small-bore express 
and target rifles and supplies, and was 
prepared to rifle .22-caliber barrels with a 
twist of 12 inches to handle the 75-grain 
bullet in the Hornet case for target shoot- 
ing; this case holding 20 grains of powder, 
as before mentioned. Mr. Lowe claimed 
that this cartridge case was an excellent 
one for loading for small-game hunting 
and target work, that it required no clean- 
ing between shots (black powder in those 
days usually giving much trouble in this 
respect), possessed accuracy equal to that 
of the .25-20 but with less recoil, smoke, 
and noise, and entailed less expense and 
labor in loading as compared to the larger 
calibers. And last but not least, that 
worn-out or rusted .22-caliber barrels 
could be rebored to .23 caliber and use the 
same bullet cast in an oversize mould. 
From the above it will be seen that Mr. 
Lowe had adopted in their entirety the 
ideas of his friend Harwood, and he also 
put the cartridge on the market under the 
name of Hornet. That this cartridge was 
the first really practical .22-caliber high- 
power actually made and put on the open 
market, seems to be without a doubt. And 





here again we find two expert woodchuck 
hunters coming to the front with the best 
high-speed cartridge of its day. 

In one of his letters Mr. Martin wrote 
that this .22-20-55 Hornet case was a very 
fine one in those days, and that if put on 
the market again, loaded with some of the 
up-to-date powders of a later day, it would 
prove a great success and would find a 
ready sale. I regret very much that Mr. 
Martin did not live to see the day of the 
.22-3000, .22 Niedner Magnum, and the 
.220 Swift. 

Without wishing in any way to detract 
from the credit due Mr. Newton for his 
work in bringing out the .22 Hi-Power 
Savage, it would seem only fair to give 
the credit for the conception of the high- 
power .22-caliber cartridge to Reuben 
Harwood, for his was certainly the first 
cartridge to contain the elements of the 
present high-power .22. It must be re- 
membered that at that time there were no 
such powders as we now have, or they 
would certainly have been used by Mr. 
Harwood. 

While there is little doubt that Mr. 
Lowe exactly copied the Hornet rifle from 
Mr. Harwood, he originated a new car- 
tridge of his own—the .26-36 high- 
power. In his booklet mentioned above 
he stated that the shell was the Winchester 
.32-40 necked down to .25 caliber and 
holding 37 grains of powder; the powder 
charge being 5 grains bulk of Schultze 
or “E. C,” and the remainder Hazard’s 
F. G. Sea Shooting black powder. This 
left just enough room to seat the 77-grain 
bullet over the grooves. The .32-40 Mar- 
lin cartridge case, of U. M. C. manufac- 
ture, could also be used, but it would hold 
only 33 grains of powder when full, owing 
to the greater thickness of the metal. 
Bullets were hardened 1 to 10, the twist 
for the 77-grain bullet being one turn in 
14 inches. For target shooting the bullets 
were either paper-patched or grooved, 
about 130 grains in weight, the twist of 
rifling in this case being 9-inch. Muzzle 
velocity was 2000 f.-s., with a remaining 
velocity at 200 yards of 1260 f.-s. Mid- 
range trajectory height for 200 yards was 
6% inches. 

Mr. Martin claimed that Mr. Lowe 
had written to him in regard to this car- 
tridge, and that he had tried to get the 
Marlin Company interesed in it, but in 
vain. Some time later, when the Marlin 
Company brought out their new case, 
which they called the Marlin .25-36 and 
which was practically the same then as 
Mr. Lowe’s .25-37, they never even gave 
him credit for the idea. Be that as it may, 
Mr. Lowe certainly antedated the Marlin 
Company in putting the .25-37 on the 
market, for both his case and the Marlin 
.25-36 were at that time intended for use 
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with black powder only; there was nothing 
else available. 

In conclusion the writer wishes to say 
that the above data and information were 
received almost entirely from Mr. Marlin, 
and are presented here only with the idea 
of giving credit to those to whose vision 
and ingenuity we are so indebted, and not 
with any wish to detract from the work 
of so many others that came later. 


AT RISING SUN, INDIANA 
(Continued from page 15) 


The John Mench Match was won by 
Charles Marine with a score of 41 X 50, 
which was an excellent performance for 
the old open sights and offhand. 

On Friday night the Annual Meeting 
of the National Muzzle Loading Rifle 
Association was held at the Laughery 
Club. Walter M. Cline, of Chattanooga, 


Tennessee, was re-elected President; 
Powell Crosley, First Vice-President; 
Boss Johnson, Second Vice-President; 


and Walter J. Keenan, Third Vice-Presi- 
dent. Mr. E. V. Menefee, of Rising Sun, 
Indiana, was elected Executive Officer. 

Mr. E. M. Farris was re-elected Secre- 
tary, while Mrs. Holcomb was elected 
Treasurer. The matter of a permanent 
range was discussed, Laughery Club being 
favored but no action in the matter taken; 
and Mr. Menefee was left in charge of 
this business, without definite instructions. 

There was quite a lengthy discussion in 
regard to the use of open and peep sights, 
and the masking of targets; and a com- 
mittee was appointed to take the matter 
in hand and investigate the various prac- 
tices of the different communities. 

Saturday night a square dance and fish 
fry were given at the Club, and were much 
enjoyed by all. 


MATCH NO. 1 


A (Competitors over 60)............. 20 Entries 

1—Walter Cline, Chattanooga, Tennessee, 43, 

Radio and Gold Medal; 2-C. B. Anderson, 

Martinsville, Indiana, 42, Silver Medal; 3- 

Henry Pancake, Ironton, Ohio, 41, Bronze 
Medal. 

B (Competitors under 60)............. 68 Entries 


1—J. F. Lamping, Cincinnati, Ohio, 48, Radio 
and Gold Medal; 2-C. R. Ramsey, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, 47, Silver Medal; 3-E. W. Wil- 
liamson, Belfast, Ohio, 46, Bronze Medal. 


C (Women) 8 Entries. 
1—Mrs. E. A. Holcomb, Portsmouth, Ohio, 44, 
Radio and Gold Medal; 2-Mrs. Alvin Weist, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, 42, Silver Medal; 3- 
Ellen Grote, Canton, Ohio, 39, Bronze Medal. 
Shoot-Off—In which each of the above took part. 
1—C. R. Ramsey, 42, Crosley Cup, 1 Year; 
2-J. F. Lamping, 42; 3-Walter Cline, 41. 


MATCH NO. 2 
PU TEINS Se nctatce p ctdbwae-eessscun 9 Entries. 


1—Pearl Bryant, Ironton, Ohio, 43, Radio and 
Gold Medal; 2-B. A. Tillman, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, 42, Silver Medal; 3-Ralph Dunn, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, 42, Bronze Medal. 
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MATCH NO. 3 


Boss Johnson—five shots, 100 yards prone, any me- 
tallic sights, any bullet............. 31 Entries. 
1—Walter Grote, Canton, Ohio, 50-4X, Boss John- 

son Trophy and Gold Medal; 2—-E. V. Menefee, 
Rising Sun, Indiana, 49, Silver Medal; 3-B. P. 
Shiry, Columbus, Ohio, 49, Bronze Medal; 
4-Clyde Dixon, Marion, Indiana, 48, Lyman 
Mould (high gun using round balls). 


MATCH NO. 4 


National Championship—five shots prone, five shots 
offhand, 60 yards, open sights........ 17 Entries. 
1—E. Williamson, Belfast, Ohio, 44-35 79, Trophy 

and Gold Medal; 2-E. M. Farris, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, 40-35 75, Silver Medal; 3—C. A. Burrows, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, 45-28 73, Bronze Medal. 


MATCH NO. 5 


John Mench—five shots 100 yards offhand, open 
sights, round ball 23 Entries. 
1—Charles Marine, Marion, Indiana, 41, $50.00 

Cash; 2-C. A. Burrows, Terre Haute, Indiana, 
40, $4.60 Cash; 3-C. L. Sands, Malta, Ohio, 
39, $2.30 Cash. 


MATCH NO. 6 
Five shots 100 yards prone, open sights, round 
DO vice te Crit cree esi etsrs whee 13 Entries. 
1—E. Williamson, Belfast, Ohio, 45, Cup, Gold 
Medal; 2-Frank Large, Ironton, Ohio, 43, Sil- 
ver Medal; 3-Stan Johnson, West Alexandria, 
Ohio, 42, Bronze Medal. 


MATCH NO. 7 


Heightshoe—ten shots 220 yards prone—any metallic 
sights, any bullet. 
i—Walter Grote, Canton, Ohio, 95, Trophy and 
Gold Medal; 2—E. M. Farris, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
90, Silver Medal; 3-B. P. Shiry, Columbus, 
Ohio, 86, Bronze Medal. 


MATCH NO. 10 
Four-Man Team, 100 yards, prone, any metallic 
sights : ..1 Entry. 
1— ——- ——-, New Albany, Indiana, Cash $2.50. 


PISTOL MATCH 


or pistol—extended arm, 

sahiwowe Kn 3 Entries. 

1—W. E. Faust, La Fontaine, Indiana, 37, $.75 
Cash; 2-R. Pickering, Marion, Indiana, 34, 
$.45 Cash; 3-Charles Marine, Marion, Indiana, 
32, $.30 Cash. 


Muzzle-loading revolver 


MATCH A 
An aggregate of rifle matches Nos. 3, 4, and 7. 


1—Walter Grote, Canton, Ohio, 211, Life Mem- 
bership No. 1; 2-E. M. Farris, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, 209; 3-W. A. Potter, Columbus, Ohio, 
167. 


The writer is sure that the members of 
the Association are very grateful to the 
good people of Rising Sun; and also to 
Mr. E. V. Menefee, Executive Officer, 
Mr. James M. Green, Chief Range Officer, 
Mr. Paul Jackson, at the loud speaker, 
and the other members of the staff whose 
efforts made this year’s matches a suc- 
cess. 


WHAT, NO FOULERS? 
(Continued from page 16) 


the rules committee along these lines. 
For example, and first of all, reduce the 
time limit from 10 minutes for 10 shots 


to 7 minutes, for all ranges up to and 


including 100 yards. [This has been done 
since this was written—Ed.] Second, 
eliminate fouling shots sprayed all over 
the landscape. Third, set a short time 
limit for sighters to be fired on a sighting 
target placed on the butts so as not to 
interfere with the match targets, which 
can be quickly removed by runners with 
a minimum of delay. Duplicate frames 
are essential in order that targets for 
the next relay can be put in place while 
the first relay is firing. Runners will 
carry out the second relay frames and 
return with the first relay frames. 
Where duplicate frames are not practi- 
cable a proper arrangement of second 
relay targets behind the firing line will 
enable runners to make a rapid change 
on the frames at the butts, providing a 
quick method of fastening the targets 
on the frames is available; and this is 
most essential regardless of whether du- 
plicate frames are used or not. As a 
result of these few simple changes our 
time consumed for each 20-shot relay will 
be reduced from the old 30 minutes to 
20 minutes, and we can put through 
twelve relays in each half-day, instead 
of eight. 

Obviously it is quite useless to plan 
on saving relay time unless we propose 
to make use of the time saved. It is 
therefore necessary that range details be 
carefully and properly instructed before 
the matches begin, and that full cooper- 
ation be had from the competitors in 
standing ready and in getting set up on 
the firing line while the targets are being 
changed. Many competitors have been 
lax in this matter, and as the purpose 
of these changes is to give the shooters 
more shooting hours, there should be no 
tolerance of individual delays. 

Those who have shot on the range at 
Bisley well remember how the range offi- 
cer started the big alarm clock at the 
command “commence firing,” and how 
the gong sounded off at the end of 7 
minutes, thus giving every one on the 
firing line the “cease firing” signal at 
the same instant. That same idea would 
work just as well on our ranges, and 
would put an end to all arguments con- 
cerning the expiration of the time limit 
and the allowance of full time for firing. 

Another matter that must be given 
careful consideration in the very near fu- 
ture is the reduction of the size of the 
10-ring on our 50 and 100-yard targets. 
Our present targets were quite well de- 
signed a few years ago, when rifles and 
ammunition had not reached their pres- 
ent high standard, but the flood of pos- 
sibles in all of our matches today has 
taken away much of the sporting element 
of the competition. Even the use of the 
X-ring is no longer sufficient to decide 
many of the ties at 50 yards. Our pres- 
ent target used at 50 meters has a 10- 
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ring which is .103 inches less in diameter 
than that of our 50-yard target, and is 
fired at a greater distance by 4.6 yards, 
yet even it is not small enough to pre- 
vent quite a few possible scores; though 
we must admit that it is a more sporting 
proposition than the old 50-yard target, 
as evidenced by the increasing popularity 
of the 50-meter matches. 

To determine the exact size of a re- 
duced 10-ring for both the 50 and 100- 
yard targets is a matter which requires 
careful technical consideration, but the 
sooner it is done the better it will be for 
the game. Unquestionably many critics 
will object to any change in the present 
target, but the real sporting element will 
accept it gladly. A few years ago the 
50-foot and 25-yard gallery targets were 
reduced, and the results have been closer 
grouping due to closer adjustments and 
more careful holding by the shooters. 

What say you, fellows—shall we draw 
our new designs upon the trestle board 
while the snow and cold have most of 
us tied up for the winter, and then begin 
the 1936 outdoor season with a determi- 
nation to make it the best year in the 
history of our sport? 

Then, let’s get going! 


SPORTSMAN’S NOTE-BOOK 
(Continued from page 11) 


But it was not to be. With shrieking 
yells of terror both men dashed madly 
off into the storm, their footsteps and 
voices dying out as they ran, shouting 
to one another as they went. Without a 
word “the old man” set the gun behind 
the door, blew out the lamp, slammed 
the bar across the door, and I heard the 
bed creak as he got in. And I? No 
blankets made would have kept me warm 
as I shivered and shuddered for hours on 
the log floor of that “loft,” and hugged 
the dog and the cat that had crawled into 
my covers, in endeavors to check the 
chills that ran my spine at the thought 
of the blowing of that man’s head off 
within less than a foot of my face, as had 
so nearly happened. How nearly? One 
second’s more delay on their part, to let 
my host say “Three!” would have done 
it. I have seen deaths a-plenty and in 
every form of horror since then, but to 
this day I never re-read Mr. Kipling’s 
“I Am Present At A Murder” without 
remembering that night. If he had fired, 
McCoy could have been justified, but it 
*would have taken a deuce of a lot of ex- 
plaining. The next morning we followed 
such of their tracks as the snow had not 
blotted out, and found a basket they had 
dropped, with nine whiskey bottles in it, 
some full, more empty. 


While hunting from their cabin, on a 
sheltered bayou of “the big river,” I had 
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one of the unforgettable and illuminating 
minor experiences of a lifetime outdoors 
with the gun. Reading it from my notes 
of the time, but in the light of today’s 
wild-life situation, it illustrates vividly 
what were the then almost unimaginable 
numbers of waterfowl that swept north 
or south on the semi-annual tides of their 
migrations. I had gone out in the middle 
of a cold pitch-black night early in March 
to make sure of the particular blind I 
wanted, by the time it should be light 
enough to shoot. It was the unwritten 
law of the locality, as largely elsewhere, 
that the first man in a blind or on a point 
had it, and could not be dispossessed. 
Nor did I ever hear of anyone foolish 
enough, even if drunk, to attempt to dis- 
pute such possession. Accordingly, by 3 
A.M. I started in absolute darkness, piled 
a cranky craft with decoys, kit, and shells, 
and made my way for a mile of tortuous 
channel to the best duck point I ever 
knew (save one, of which more later), 
and huddled up to await the first faint 
coming of the dawn. I was in utter 
darkness, “black as a stack of black 
cats,” but that darkness was presently 
alive with rush and whir after whir of 
wings on every side, as the flocks began 
to descend from their long night flight to 
the waters to feed. It was an eerie expe- 
rience to listen to the prolonged swish-h-h, 
swish-h-h, of mass after mass of birds 
pouring past and utterly invisible. I re- 
membered something I had heard an old 
hunter tell of, and seizing my gun, at the 
next unseen rush past I fired straight out 
into the blackness. A burst of bright 
flame and the roar split the night—and— 
splash—splash—splash! I fairly panted 
till a bare hint of eastward light illumi- 
nated to dull silver the surface outside my 
blind—and there floated three green-wing 
teal! Murder?—maybe; and today hap- 
pily impossible with no spring shooting 
and with set shooting hours daily. But 
consider what it signified as to the my- 
riads composing those nation-wide tides 
of birds, and their swarms a-move above 
every river and stream the whole coun- 
try over, when a single shot fired utterly 
at random into a black night could have 
such a result! “Ah—days that are no 
more!” 


CONCERNING EAGLE SHOOTING 
(Continued from page 26) 


not realize that they see the same indi- 
vidual bird again and again. We may dis- 
miss as nonsense any idea that the Bald 
Eagle is a danger to human beings. It 
may fight for its life when wounded, or 
sometimes try to defend its nest and 
young; and should we not respect rather 
than condemn the eagle for that? 

Even supposing that the Bald Eagle 
when numerous was “destructive” to any 


species of game, fish, or domestic bird or 
animal, those days have gone forever, 
owing to its small numbers. Once it 
nested in every one of the United States; 
today, in many if not most states, except 
a few of the southeastern ones, the nesting 
pairs can be counted on one’s fingers, while 
in a number of states it no longer breeds 
at all. Its persecution in Alaska and 
British Columbia will, if continued, seal 
its fate. There should be no bounty on 
it anywhere; every state and territory and 
Canadian province, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment (for it is in many parts of its 
range a migratory bird) should be given 
it special protection. 

The Bald Eagle lays but two eggs 
(rarely three), and the time required for 
incubation and raising the young birds (or 
bird, for often but one survives) until 
able to care for themselves, is at least five 
months. During this long period both the 
parents and the young are continually in 
extreme peril from human enemies, and it 
is not surprising that in these days very 
few young Bald Eagles are being success- 
fully raised. Very frequently an attempt 
of a pair of eagles to nest results in one 
or both of the parent birds being killed. 
The bird or animal that cannot breed is 
doomed to extinction. 

There are now few places in the United 
States proper where a bird so large and 
conspicuous can breed in safety, and along 
the southern Alaskan coast where it used 
to be extraordinarily numerous (for a bird 
as large as an eagle), a bounty has been 
paid on it since the year 1917, and is still 
(1935) being paid. This has resulted in 
the destruction of many thousands of birds 
during this period, ‘without justification 
for such persecution. 

Can the Bald Eagle still be saved? 
Perhaps, but certainly not unless we at 
once put an end to its persecution and 
give it a chance to breed; and not unless 
we end the bounty and protect it in 
Alaska, —its last stronghold. 

A bill to give the Bald Eagle protection 
throughout our country, thus ending the 
inexcusable and destructive Alaska bounty, 
has passed the United States Senate. An 
identical bill—H. R. 5271, introduced by 
Congressman Jennings Randolph of West 
Virginia, is being held up in the House 
Committee on Agriculture,—Congressman 
Marvin Jones, Chairman, to whom re- 
quests to have the bill reported and 
brought to a vote should be addressed by 
all interested in saving the national bird. 

Meanwhile, cannot our rifle shooters 
keep in mind the danger of extinction that 
not only the Bald Eagle but nearly all our 
other very large and conspicuous native 
birds such as the pelicans, cranes, osprey, 
and others are in, and refrain from the 
temptation to use them as targets, even in 
states where the law fails to protect them? 
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T THIS season of the year scores 

of letters reporting the activities of 
affiliated rifle clubs are daily received 
at National Headquarters. Obviously 
the limited space devoted to this depart- 
ment permits the printing of only a few 
such reports. For this reason we think 
the best policy is to give preference to 
reports that furnish inspiration to other 
clubs. The following letter-report from 
Captain Chas. Goff, President of San 
Francisco Traffic Rifle and Pistol Club, 
is of the type we have in mind. It tells 
how that group made shooting history 
from scratch with only enthusiasm as a 
starter. The letter follows: 

“The San Francisco Traffic Rifle and 
Revolver Club has made history in re- 
volver shooting, in San Francisco, in the 
past few years. We started a few years 
ago from scratch with nothing but our 
enthusiasm. Owing to the depression 
no funds were available for building 
a range or for the purchase of ammuni- 
tion or other supplies necessary for this 
work, so we supplied, out of our own 
pockets, the amount necessary to build 
our own range and cover the grounds at 
Fort Funston. 

“Both the War Department and N. R. 
A. have helped us immensely in this 
great work, for we consider it a great 
work in building, not only marksmen but 
sportsmanship and character for the 
young men of the force. 

“Our revolver team, by their untiring 
labors and by their devotion to their 
duty, have pledged themselves to and 
actually did attain an enviable position 
in the shooting ranks of America. 

“We have had frequent competition 
with the Los Angeles world’s champions 
and on one occasion we had the good 
fortune to beat this team. Generally, 
however, when they had their full team 
of champions, they win. 

“The Los Angeles world’s champions 
had several thousand men to pick from 
while we only have 133 men in the 
Traffic Bureau, and my entire team has 
been chosen from the Traffic Bureau. 
We have developed some wonderful 
shots out of the 133 men on my traffic 
force. One of our young men, a recent 
addition to the shooting ranks, in com- 
petition with the Los Angeles team, last 
Fall shot a score of 294 out of a possible 
300 over the National police pistol 
course. 

“We hold regular monthly matches on 
our Fort Funston range, at which time 
teams from all over the northern part 
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Making Shooting History 
With Enthusiasm 


of the state compete with us for prizes 
and trophies furnished by our club. 
These matches have developed some 
wonderful shooters in the various law- 
enforcement agencies, particularly the 
California Highway Patrol. They have 
been close competitors to the Los 
Angeles Sheriff and the Los Angeles 
Police Department teams. 

“The California State Highway Pa- 
trol team, the Los Angeles Sheriff’s team 
and the Los Angeles Police team have 
some of the finest pistol shots in the 
world, if not the best. This has been 
proven by the regular winning by them 
of the championship—i. e., by the Los 
Angeles Pistol Team. 

“We meet their team at least twice a 
year in competitive matches. We meet 
several of the California State Highway 
Patrol teams once a month in matches. 
The 250th Coast Altillery Corps team, 
under the able leadership of Colonel 
Hardy, have furnished us competition 
for several years. Colonel Hardy always 
puts several teams on the range at our 
monthly matches. He has been one of 
the strongest and most loyal boosters of 
pistol shooting generally in San Fran- 
cisco. 

“Our men have worked wonders on 
the Fort Funston range. Starting with 
a cold bleak landscape, swept by the 
gales from 10,000 miles of open Pacific 
Ocean, we have built a clubhouse, a 
range, a shack; have landscaped the 
place, as you can readily see by the 
photographs recently mailed you. We 
are preparing to plant trees for wind- 
break so as to lull to some sort of 
quietness the strong winds of the vast 
Pacific. 

“We are looking to the future. When 
the depression is over we expect to get 
the other members of the department to 
take up shooting and co-operate with us 
in building up a much stronger team. 
As it is now, a few of my men who feel 
that they owe it to the city to educate 
themselves in every measure of pro- 
ficiency to protect the public against the 
onslaught of the bandit, are now the 
only ones who are actively engaged in 
revolver practice. 

“Should you come to San Francisco 
around the time of our monthly matches, 
which occur every third Sunday of each 
month, you would find from 18 to 20 
teams vieing with one another in per- 
fecting themselves in marksmanship on 
our Fort Funston range.” 






GALION RIFLE CLUB REPORTS 


‘*WT IS always gratifying to report on 

the activities of a successful rifle 
club,” writes Secretary E. C. Althouse of 
the Galion (Ohio) Rifle Club.’ And it is 
a pleasure to publish such a fine report, 
says the N. R. A., particularly since the 
Galion report furnishes encouragement to 
other small groups. 

Below are listed the major accomplish- 
ments of the Galion Rifle Club during 
the year of 1935. The club has only 23 
members—all active. 

The starting and completion of a new 
club house on the Rifle Club range. The 
annual two-day outing at Camp Perry 
ard shooting on the Camp Perry range. 
Turkey Shoot. Shooting at the Club 
range during the summer months. Regu- 
lar monthly meetings and feeds during 
the winter months. 

The new club house was built by the 
members of the club and paid for by 
donations from club members and pro- 
ceeds from the Turkey shoot. 

The annual outing at Camp Perry is 
always an enjoyable affair and the two 
days are taken up almost entirely by the 
club members in firing their course on 
the fine Camp Perry range. 

The Turkey shoot sponsored and held 
by the club members at the club range 
was one of the most successful shoots 
ever held in this part of the country by 
a small club. Approximately three hun- 
dred persons were present and the spec- 
tators showed unusual interest and re- 
marked about the cleanliness of the 
sport. Following the Turkey shoot, a re- 
markable pistol demonstration by Sheriff 
Marshall of Lima was enjoyed by all. 





FT. HAYES PROGRAM READY 


HE official program of matches to be 

fired at Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio, on 
February 21, 22 and 23, is now ready for dis- 
tribution and will be mailed during the first 
week of February. The summary below is 
given for the benefit of those who begin com- 
paring their present efforts with the winners 
at Fort Hayes. There will be one additional 
match this year—a novice pistol team match 
—open to a team of four, no one of whom 
has won a medal in a state or national match. 
Copies of the program may be obtained by 
writing to Roy B. Foureman, 1374 Hollywood 
Place, Columbus, Ohio. 

Summary of the schedule: 


Match Course 


15th. Columbus Dispatch. 10 shots, p. k. st 288 


Metallic Sight Prone...3@ shots pr 300 plus 599 
Mid-West Championship aggregate 586 
Mid-West Met. Sight Ch. 10 shots, p, k, st. 283 
Fort Hayes Special..... 10 shots, p, k, st. 292 
American Legion (met si) 10 shots, p, si, st. 276 
Junior. ..... ‘ -+.+.10 shots, p. k, st. 274 
Women's... ««saeee+-20 shots, prone 200 plus 20¢@ 
PETC ETE Ee 20 shots offhand 188 
Railway Employees’... .. aggregate 583 
Mid-West Pistol Ch.... 40 shots at 50 ft. 356 
Novice Pistol .. 40 shots at 50 ft. 344 
Pistol Team . 40 shots at 50 ft. 1323 


Hoosiers Renew Crow War 


(Reprinted from Outdoor Indiana) 


HROUGHOUT Indiana the opening 

of the New Year finds Hoosier con- 
servationists organized for their third 
major campaign against the predatory 
crows and determined to reduce the num- 
bers of this enemy of song birds and 
other desirable species of wildlife. This 
state-wide drive is to continue for five 
months, closing on May 31st. 

Similar Crow Control Contests, spon- 
sored by the Department of Conserva- 
tion for the past two years, have resulted 
in the killing of more than a hundred 
thousand crows by members of the con- 
servation clubs and affiliated organiza- 
tions. These activities have reduced the 
crow population in Indiana materially 
with a consequent reduction in the de- 
predations charged against the crow. By 
staging the control contest again this 
year conservationists expect to bring the 
crow under control in Indiana. 

As an added incentive for activity 
against the crows, the Department of 
Conservation is again offering cash awards 
to the clubs turning in the largest num- 
ber of crow feet each of the five months 
that the contest is in progress. A total 
of $375 is to be distributed during the 
contest with the monthly awards of $75 
being divided among the five leading 
clubs on the basis of $20 for the club 
turning in the largest number of crow 
feet during the month; $20 for second 
place; $15 for third place; $10 for fourth 
place, and $5 for fifth place. This is an 
increase of more than $150 over the 
awards made in the 1934 contest. 

In addition to the award of monthly 
prizes to the five leading clubs, the De- 
partment of Conservation is offering each 
participating club the choice of one quail 
or one pheasant for each one hundred 
crow feet turned in during the five 
months that the contest is in progress. 
Game birds awarded during the contest 
will be delivered to the winning clubs 
for liberation in their community and 
will be in addition to any distribution of 
quail and pheasants made by the Divi- 
sion of Fish and Game in its stocking 
program. 

Participation in the contest is one of 
the activities for Indiana conservation 
clubs and to compete in the contest a 
«club must agree to take an active part 
in other conservation work in its com- 
munity and county. Announcements of 
the contest have gone to more than five 
hundred organized conservation clubs. 
Groups desiring to form clubs and partici- 
pate in the Crow Control Contest and 
other conservation activities should com- 
municate with the Department of Con- 
servation in order that their entry be 
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official and they be eligible for the 
awards. No club, new or old, is eligible 
for any award until an official entry blank 
has been properly filled out and its re- 
ceipt at the Department of Conserva- 
tion offices acknowledged. 

All awards will be made on the basis 
of crow feet received at the Department 
of Conservation office where the official 
count will be made. Each package must 
be plainly marked with the name and 
postoffice address of the club to whom 
they are to be credited, and should also 
give the number of feet enclosed. 

The five cash awards for January will 
be made on crow feet received at the 
Department of Conservation office up to 
12 o’clock noon on Saturday, February 
1. Crow feet received after that hour 
will be credited to the forwarding club 
on the February awards. The February 
awards will be based on crow feet re- 
ceived after noon on February 1, and 
before noon on Monday, March 2. The 
same rules will govern awards on March, 
April and May. 

Officers of the participating clubs are 
to supervise all club activities during 
the contest and to see that the rules of 
the contest and of good sportsmanship 
are observed at all times. 

Indiana’s first state-wide crow control 
contest was held in 1934 with 48 con- 
servation clubs participating. During the 
six months that the contest was in prog- 
ress 68,670 crows were killed and 137,340 
crow feet received at the Department of 
Conservation offices. Awards were $255 
in cash and 200 game birds. This con- 
test created considerable interest through- 
out the state and received much favor- 
able publicity. 

The second contest, held during the 
first four months of 1935, was more suc- 
cessful from every standpoint except in 
the number of crows killed. In that con- 
test 53,888 crows were killed and 107.- 
776 feet turned in by the 128 participating 
clubs. Cash awards amounting to $220 
and 538 game birds were received by the 
clubs from the Department of Conserva- 
tion. Again the contest was followed with 
interest and favorable publicity. 

The first entry for the 1936 contest 
came from the Bargersville Gun Club of 
Johnson County, which has been a con- 
sistent winner in previous contests. In 
1934 the Bargersville club tied for sev- 
enth place in the club division, turning 
in 7,958 crow feet. In the 1935 contest 
the Bargersville club was a winner in 
each of the monthly competitions, turn- 
ing in more than eight thousand crow 
feet. The club has been active in con- 
servation movements and expects to 


maintain its winning record in the 1936 
contest. 

With five awards to be made each 
month for five months, it is possible for 
twenty-five clubs to be a winner in ad- 
dition to receiving game birds. In the 
1935 contest when five awards were 
made for four months, fifteen clubs 
shared in the prizes. 

Conservationists who have traveled 
extensively over the state during recent 
weeks are predicting that the clubs will 
find the crows more worthy antagonists 
this spring than during the past two 
years. The campaigns waged in the past 
and the depleted crow population will 
make it difficult for any club to pile up 
a big lead for any month. 

A club to win one of the monthly 
awards in the 1936 contest must be well 
organized both for raids on crow roosts 
and for guerilla warfare against single 
birds. While raids on the roosts yield 
results, the individual will find plenty of 
sport in attempting to bring down crows 
during the day. 

The crow has exceptionally keen eyes 
and a_ suspicious nature which the 
hunter must combat if he is to get a 
shot. During the past few years owl 
decoys, crow calls,* blinds and other 
aids have been employed with varying 
success but with ample sport and ex- 
citement for the hunter. In some places 
traps have been used with fair success. 
Clubs participating in the contest are 
free to use any methods that they pre- 
fer as long as precaution is taken against 
accidents. 

Indiana is one of a number of states 
seeking to bring the crows under control 
by arranging special drives against the 
flocks during the spring months. Crows 
are charged with the killing of other 
birds of the song and game species, with 
the destruction of crops and with a lack 
of redeeming qualities. 

* Most Sporting Goods Stores sell crow calls. Shoot- 
ers who cannot obtain this useful device locally may 


purchase the well known Olt crow call from the 
N. A. The price is seventy-five cents, postpaid. 


CHALLENGES 





Davenport (Iowa) Revolver Club wishes postal 
matches with other clubs preferably in Iowa, Illinois 
or Missouri. .38 caliber or larger, 10 shots slow, 10 
shots timed, 10 shots rapid, 50 feet, 10 men, high five 
to count. Address C. A. Luther, 2109 Highland, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

Briggs Gun Club of Detroit (Mich.) desires 
Pistol Matches over the National Match Course, In- 
doors. Teams of 10, 5 high to count. Exchange 
scores or targets by mail. Address James McKittrick, 
Secy., c/o Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit, Michigan. 

Glendale Shooting Club, of Kirkwood, Mo., is 
open to challenges for both small-bore rifle and any 
caliber pistol matches indoors, slow fire only. Address 
W. C. Linss, Sec’y, 821 Venneman Ave., Kirkwood, 
Missouri. 
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Turkey Shoots Popular in Alaska 


HE Seward (Alaska) Rifle Club 

wound up its outdoor shooting season 
on November 24th with another one of 
its annual turkey shoots. The shoot is 
fired in a series of 6-man matches over 2 
ranges, big-bore at 100 yards, and small- 
more and pistols at 100 feet. Each range 
is equipped with a 6-target rack, groups 
of six fire 3 rounds each with the high 
man getting a 10-pound gobbler for his 
prize. 

To avoid handicapping any competitor 
too greatly, 6 shooters can form a group 
for a match before signing up to shoot for 
the bird. Through this arrangement slick- 
ers shoot against slickers and the lesser 
lights get together to shoot against those 
approximately their equals. At the same 
time this assists us in getting a fair turn- 
out of business men who enjoy forming a 
group for a match as much to razz the 
low scorers as to win the turkey. Com- 
petition is made keen in each match and 
one and all get a fair chance to win a tur- 
key. Re-entries are unlimited. 

Each of the 6 entrants to a match pays 
in 75 cents, giving the club a revenue of 
$4.50 per turkey. For those who do not 
shoot and those who are having tough luck 
with their guns, a paddle wheel is in 
operation. Twenty-four paddles at 25 
cents each, and a nice, big gobbler to the 
man holding the lucky paddle. ‘Who 
wants to win a turkey? Only a quarter to 
win a turkey. Who wants to buy the last 
paddle before I take it myself?” Such 
barking usually succeeds in gathering in 
the 25 cents change a shooter often gets 
when he signs up for a match. The wheel 
not only makes us a better profit per tur- 
kev but, as might be guessed, also turns 





D. C. M. Says 


out more turkeys as prizes than do either 
of the ranges. - 

Hot dog sandwiches and coffee are lib- 
erally dispensed throughout the day free 
of charge to spectators and shooters alike. 

It would probably be of interest to 
many in the States who think we have 
practically no daylight in the wintertime, 
to know that our matches are fired from 
8:30 a. m. to 4:00 p. m. Shortly after 
4:00 it is too dark to shoot. Not a long 
period of daylight, but probably more 
than you figured we had less than a month 
from the shortest day of the year. Some 
will be surprised to learn that we practi- 
cally never have any snow on the range 
even this late in November. Today, bar- 
ring a small amount of frost on the 
ground, our range was as bare as any in 
sunny California. 

Turkeys won this year were: Big-bore 
shooters, 35; small-bore and pistol shoot- 
ers, 31; and 46 were won from the paddle 
wheels. This shoot contributes a lot 
towards keeping our club on its feet 
financially which, after all is said and 
done, is the prime requisite of any 
organization. 

So ends Seward’s outdoor shooting for 
the year, which, besides the regular quali- 
fication shooting, included shoulder-to- 
shoulder matches with one team of Coast 
Guardsmen, one team of regular sailors, 
and matches against 3 teams of Marines 
from Uncle Sam’s heavy cruisers. With a 
clean sweep of these matches, topped off 
by a successful turkey shoot, the Seward 
gunmen find themselves in the proper 
spirit to accept the challenges which are 
rolling in on them from their fellow shoot- 
ers in the States ——M. SHELLHORN. 


“Thank You” 


and Mentions 1936 Issue 


HE Director of Civilian Marksman- 

ship wishes to acknowledge receipt 
to date (January 8th) of about 1200 
“Reports of Firing” from that many clubs 
covering their club activities during the 
past year. Practically every club sent a 
very interesting and enlightening résumé 
of such activities and these are appre- 
ciated. Together, they form a very com- 
plete picture of rifle marksmanship 
throughout the United States. In some 
cases a letter has been sent to those clubs 
whose reports were noteworthy. It will 
be impossible to do this in all cases, 
however, and this notice is intended to 
assure all clubs, whether they have re- 
ceived such a letter or not, that their re- 
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ports are being read and studied with 
much interest. 

It is requested that clubs which have 
not yet submitted an “Annual Return of 
U. S. Property” and “Reports of Firing,” 
do so at once. Also it is pointed out 
that it is necessary to submit a formal 
requisition for ammunition in addition to 
the “Report of Firing.” Until such re- 
quisition is received, no action can be 
taken on the supply of ammunition for 
the coming year. All clubs will receive 
a full allowance of caliber .22 with a fair 
allowance of caliber .30. Address requi- 
sitions and reports of firing to the Direc- 
tor of Civilian Marksmanship, Room 1911 
Navy Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


D. C. M. OFFERS SPECIAL RIFLES 


HE National Board for the Promotion 

of Rifle Practice recently shipped to 
Springfield Armory a number of used 
rifles and certain spare parts. All these 
arms have been inspected by the Spring- 
field Armory and a fair price has been 
set by the Ordnance Department for sale 
to individual members of the National 
Rifle Association through the office of the 
Director of Civilian Marksmanship. All 
rifles, barrels, and receivers, and trigger 
guards will be sold strictly “as is.” There- 
fore, no refunds will be made, nor com- 
plaints as to condition considered. 


In addition to the sales price of rifles 
there will be a handling and packing 
charge of $1.35 per rifle plus 10% tax, 
computed on the price of the rifle plus 
handling and packing charge. On each 
barrel and receiver assembly there will 
be a handling and packing charge of $1.35, 
but no tax, on trigger guards .50 each, no 
tax. 


The material above mentioned is as 
follows: 14 U. S. Rifles, caliber .30, heavy 
barrel, International type, Springfield 
manufacture. (7 Grade A: Price $65.00 
each; five 30-in., two 28-in. barrels; 7 
Grade B: Price $50.00 each; six 30-in., 
one 28-in. barrel). 19 U. S. Rifles, cal- 
iber .30, M-1903 (Special, with Lyman 
sight and All Grade A: Price $25.00). 

These were special rifles assembled for 
the rifle team that went to South America 
in 1924. Nearly all are eroded at the 
breech and will require new barrels very 
soon. Double heat-treated carbon-steel 
receivers and bolts were used on all these 
rifles. 1 U.S. Rifle, caliber .30, M-1903 
(Special, without Lyman sight $25.00). 

5 U. S. Rifles, caliber .30, M-1903, with 
Sporting type stocks (All Grade A; Price 
$27.50 each). 7 U. S. Rifles, caliber .22, 
M-1922, 30-inch heavy barrel (All Grade 
A; Price $60.00 each). These rifles are 
similar to International type rifles, except 
in caliber. 

3 U. S. Rifles, caliber .22, M-1922 (All 
Grade A; Price $25.00 each). 9 Barrels 
and receivers, assembly, caliber .30, heavy 
barrel (barrels: Pope manufacture; re- 
ceivers: Springfield Armory manufacture 
with M-1903 bolt mechanism N. M.) (3 
Grade A: Price $25.00 each; 6 Grade B: 
Price $15.00 each). These barrels were 
bored and rifled by H. M. Pope. 

6 Trigger guards, with set triggers and 
with brackets for palm rest: $20.00 each. 
7 Trigger guards, with set triggers, with- 
out brackets for palm rest: $18.00 each. 

Address orders for above material to the 
Director of Civilian Marksmanship, Room 
1911, Navy Building, Washington, D. C. 
Enclose your N.R.A. card but do not 
send remittances. State your first and 
second choice. 
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COMING NEXT MONTH— 
FLORIDA MID-WINTER SHOOT 


ARCH 5 to 11 inclusive. Those are 

red letter dates on the shooters cal- 

endar. They are the dates set for the an- 

nual mid-winter outdoor tournament to be 

held in sunny St. Petersburg and Tampa, 
Florida. 

The big meet opens in St. Petersburg on 
Thursday March 5 with re-entry matches 
all day and continues on the 6th with iron 
sight matches, on the 7th with any sight 
matches and team matches on the 8th. 
The scene of the shoot then shifts to 
Tampa on March 9th for the any caliber 
pistol matches which continue through 
March 11. The matches in both cities are 
conducted by the NRA and the Florida 
State Rifle Association. 

This dual tournament is expected to 
attract shooters from practically every 
state, except the far west, in matches that 
rank with Camp Perry and Sea Girt in 
keenness of competition and perfection of 
scores. Canadian marksmen wintering in 
Florida are likewise expected to attend. 

Generous cash prizes in addition to 
medals and trophies will be awarded in 
each event. In the two aggregate matches 
$200.00 in extra prize money will be dis- 
tributed. All shooting will be outdoors 
over practically the same courses of fire 
as are fired at the big National Smallbore 
and Pistol Tournaments held at Camp 
Perry, Ohio. Most of the outstanding 
shooters who attend the Camp Perry 
Smallbore Matches will be present as will 
a host of Florida shooters who seldom get 
to attend matches outside of the state. 

St. Petersburg and Tampa may be easily 
reached by train, automobile or bus and 
either city is within two or three days drive 
of any part of the central or eastern states. 
Rooming accommodations can be secured 
at reasonable rates and a real mid-winter 
vacation at nominal expense is assured all 
who attend. A postcard addressed to the 
NRA in Washington will bring a copy of 
the program to anyone interested in the 
matches. 


SILVERTON OREGON VETERANS 
CONDUCT JUNIOR SCHOOL 


ILVERTON, Oregon, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars do things in a big way. They 
recently finished a class of 96 junior shoot- 
ers from which 27 qualified for pro-marks- 
manship in the N. R. A. The V. F. W. 
bought all of the ammunition and targets 
for the qualifying matches, which were 
fired at the Co. I. gallery range. 

Silverton also boasts of seven teams of 
adult shooters who are now firing a seven- 
match league schedule. We hope to pub- 
lish results of the final standing in an 
early issue of the RIFLEMAN. 
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WINTER HAVEN CLUB 
INVITES VISITING 
SHOOTERS 


The Winter Haven (Fla.) Rifle 
Club extends an invitation to any 
shooters visiting Florida, to use its 
ranges. 

.30 caliber range has targets 
from 200 to 1000 yards, and the 
small bore range 50 yards, 50 
meters, 100 yards and 200 yards. 
These ranges are easily accessible 
from town and nearly anyone in 
the city can direct visiting shooters 
to the range. No range fee will be 
charged. Also see notice of the 
Florida State Matches in the “(Com- 
ing Events” column. Harry E. 
Miller is Secretary of the club. 


GOLDEN GATE CLUB INCOR- 
PORATES 


HE Golden Gate (Calif.) Rifle and 

Pistol Club has recently become an 
incorporated organization under the laws 
of California. It was felt by the mem- 
bership that this action will give the Club 
not only the very necessary protection in 
this type of organization for its individual 
members, but also places the club in a 
better position, with greater prestige 
among the people and other clubs of the 
city. 

The Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club 
is one of the oldest shooting clubs in the 
west. Organized in 1882 it has been ac- 
tive almost continuously since that time. 
A number of the pioneer builders of San 
Francisco, men whose names are part of 
the city’s history itself, were charter 
members of the club. 

Since the incorporate action, the club 
is opening its roster to a limited number 
of new members. Members of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, interested in .30 
caliber, small bore or pistol shooting are 
particularly welcome at any time at the 
Club’s modern indoor rifle and pistol 


range. The range is fully lined with 
steel and steel booths protect each 
shooter. 


The spirit of good fellowship and great 
number of pleasant day’s as well as even- 
ings’ shoots have had a great deal to do 
with keeping this club alive and active 
over the long period of years of its 
existence. Shooters from other clubs are 
always welcome, and shoulder to shoulder 
as well as postal matches are welcomed by 
the Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club 
membership. 

The Club at this time is building a 
new pistol and outdoor small bore range 
conveniently located near San Francisco. 
The .30 caliber range leased by the club 


is within 40 minutes drive of the city. 
Members of the N. R. A. interested in 
shooting on this range with the club are in- 
vited to contact F. E. Wheeler, Secre- 
tary, 209 Corbett Avenue, San Francisco 
relative to shooting dates. 


RIFLE-PISTOL MATCHES ATTRACT 
MANY ENTRIES 


( R. A. PRESS RELEASE)—AI- 

@ though the competitive season for 
indoor target shooting does not begin 
until February 1, almost six hundred 
teams have already made their entries in 
the postal matches staged under the di- 
rection of the National Rifle Association. 
Every state in the union is represented 
in this list of entries which exceeds the 
total entries made in the 1935 series of 
matches. 

The teams are divided into four gen- 
eral classifications: civilian rifle, civilian 
pistol, intercollegiate rifle and National 
Guard company rifle. Approximately half 
the entries are from civilian clubs with the 
rifle outranking the pistol in popularity 
in the ratio of three-to-one. There are 
now more than two hundred National 
Guard units and thirty-eight collegiate 
teams on the list, with many additional en- 
tries expected in all groups. The Naval 
Academy, 1935 intercollegiate champions, 
have not yet entered. 

The series of matches in the civilian 
interclub and collegiate groups will extend 
through a ten week’s schedule, with the 
leaders at the end of that period meeting 
in an elimination match to determine the 
national victor in each classification. 
Each team fires weekly on its home range 
under the supervision of a disinterested 
representative of the association and all 
targets are then shipped to one of several 
central points for scoring. A team con- 
sists of ten shooting members with only 
the five high scores to count each week. 





WE ARE GLAD TO KNOW 


HE following is a Post Script included 
in a letter received from Mr. Warren 
G. Christner of Willard, Colorado: 

“In your November issue of the AMER- 
ICAN RIFLEMAN in the article by Paul B. 
Jenkins, he says, ‘We do not know what 
American genius, military or civilian, sug- 
gested the adaptation of the American 
repeating shotgun for use by Uncle Sam’s 
boys abroad according to their need.’ 

“Well, I do not claim to be a genius 
but it was I who made the suggestion by 
letter to the Secretary of War and re- 
ceived a letter from him thanking me 
for the suggestion. A copy of this let- 
ter no doubt is in file in Washington at 
present.” 
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PENNSYLVANIA LEAGUE PROMOTES 
SHOULDER MATCHES 


HE Northwestern Pennsylvania Rifle 

League was orgainzed in 1928 to pro- 
mote more interest in shooting and to 
provide shoulder to shoulder competition 
between rifle clubs located in near-by 
cities. This year, the League’s seventh 
year, it is composed of two clubs in Mead- 
ville, Pa., two clubs from Lawrence Park, 
Pa., one club from Walnut Creek (Erie), 
one club from Corry, Pa., and one club 
from Mayville, N. Y., the approximate dis- 
tance being 40 miles between each town. 
The schedule, running from January until 
May, calls for three shoulder-to-shoulder 
matches between each club. 

The course of fire, under N.R.A. rules 
is five shots off-hand, 5 shots kneeling, 5 
shots sitting, 5 shots prone and a finish 
with 5 more shots off-hand. Seven men 
in a team and the five high count. This 
course is particularly recommended be- 
cause it leaves a doubt to the match’s 
outcome until the last off-hand is fired. 
Competition in this league is very keen, 
team scores running from 1160 to 1175 
and individual scores running from 220 to 
240 or better. Mr. Charles McClymont 
of the Lawrence Park Rifle Club hung up 
an average of 240.1 for 20 shots for the 
1934 season, which we believe to be really 
extraordinary shooting. 

In 1928 the Palace Hardware Company 
of Erie, Pa., donated a silver loving cup 
to be shot for annually and to be retained 
for one year by the team winning the 
championship. Individual trophies are 
offered for the highest average in each 
position and for the highest total average. 
This year we are trying an innovation in 
giving two cash prizes of $12.50 each 
which must be used to partly defray ex- 
penses on a trip to Camp Perry. The 


winners of these prizes will be chosen by , 


lot thus giving the poor shooter an equal 
chance with the good one the only re- 
quirement being that the shooter shall 
have participated in 80 per cent of the 
team’s scheduled matches. 


FLORIDA UNIVERSITY ORGANIZES 
HE “Florida Rifles”, Rifle and Pistol 
Club of the University of Florida 

ROTC received its charter from the As- 

sociation on January 6. It is the first 

organization of its kind on the campus and 
the youngest semi-honorary organization, 
although its national organization out- 
dates almost all other fraternities of the 

University. 

Already firing against many colleges, 
universities and military academies in the 
ROTC matches, the club hopes to get into 
the thick of the shooting at an early date. 
Challenges from other clubs, either col- 
legiate or civilian, for outdoor small-bore, 
fifty-foot gallery matches are welcomed. 
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Officers for the current year are: D. 
Grant Wilson of Tampa, President; Fred 
H. Jones of Century, vice-president; Al- 
bert W. Spiller of San Mateo, secretary; 
Richard W. Keyes of Orlando, treasurer; 
R. D. Bailey of Gainesville, Range Officer. 
Capt. C. T. Davis, Infantry, U. S. Army, 
is instructor and ROTC sponsor for the 
organization. 

The club is at present firing weekly 
postal matches with other schools from 
New England to Wyoming and Puerto 
Rico. 

Although new in the NRA, we hope to 
take our rightful place in the shooting 
game, wherever that may be. Any shoot- 
ers passing thru Gainesville are invited 
to visit our range and may inquire at the 
ROTC office for information. Tourists 
and competitors in the Little Camp Perry 
at St. Petersburg are especially invited.— 
Robert E. Wallace. 


OLD BILL SUGGESTS 


OYAL F. MUNGER, who writes in 

the Chicago Daily under the feature 
“Old Bill Suggests,” had the following 
timely thought to suggest in his column 
for July 1. 

“On our doorstep were two envelopes. 
One, bearing a stamp, came from the 
American Educational Association, Phila- 
delphia, and contained a copy of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. The other was a 
distributed catalogue of fireworks with 
which to singe the welkin on the Fourth 
of July. 

Remember how the enbattled farmers 
defended Breed’s Hill by throwing fire- 
crackers at the king’s troops and sending 
up roman candles and skyrockets? Or are 
we mistaken and did they really shoot 
guns? If so, wouldn’t it be a better me- 
morial to 1775 to teach our sons how to 
sight a rifle and how to keep the peace so 
that need will never arise? And a better 
memorial to 1776 to read the document 
John Hancock signed with such a flourish? 
Its quaint recitation of abuses is inter- 
esting.” 





ALTOONA FAVORS OLD TIME 
MATCHES 
LTOONA, Pennsylvania, is one of the 
many cities that is strong for “old 
time” shooting. The game is popular 
there because old time methods of con- 
ducting matches prevail. Every Satur- 
day afternoon one may witness the sea- 
soned riflemen with the modern Win- 
chester 52, the Old Timer with the tack 
driving muzzle loader, and the novice 
with the many cheaper grades of .22 
breech loaders (some of which are very 
capable rifles), winding their way to East 
Juniata to the well known P. R. R. Co.’s 
out-door rifle range for an afternoon’s 
practice. 


These weekly matches were started 
early in the year and from the interest 
already shown they will no doubt prove 
to be very popular when cool weather 
again sets in. Earlier in the Spring there 
were 35 in attendance at the weekly 
matches. Promoters would put up as 
prizes high-grade merchandise, chickens, 
etc. Equipment is kept as nearly as pos- 
sible to the standpoint of practability 
rather than of a military nature. 

Fifty and 100 yard ranges are used. All 
shooting is from the standing position. 
Metallic sights only are permitted. Sights 
containing glass, slings, and palm-rests 
are generally barred. Any kind of paper 
target is allowed although each and every 
one must have a cross center for measur- 
ing purposes. All measurements are taken 
from cross to center of bullet hole in 
order to give bullets of different calibers 
an equal chance. This method is the same 
as was followed by Old Timers in the 
game and it seems to be about the only 
generally satisfactory one. 


ARLINGTON TRIES NEW WRINKLE 


NEW wrinkle in the shooting game 

was tried with great success at the 
Annual Open Shoot of the Arlington 
(Mass.) Rifle Club, held Sept. 7 and 8. 
On the night of the 7th the members and 
their guests fired on floodlighted targets 
at the 200 yd. range, using the Standard 
American 50 yd. pistol target. This un- 
usual night shooting event was very popu- 
lar and attracted 128 entries. 

After considerable experimentation the 
club has developed a very effective lighting 
system and the bulls stood out with 
startling clearness against the black back- 
ground. The firing line was dark except 
for small shaded lights at the scorers’ 
tables. It was found that the scores were 
comparable with those made in the day- 
time and it is possible that the lighting will 
also be used on the 100-yard range and 
on the 50-yard pistol range. The club’s 
200-yard range will be open on Wednesday 
evenings as long as the weather permits. 
The Open Shoot as a whole was very suc- 
cessful with 937 entries. 


CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION READY 
FOR INDOOR SHOOT 

LETTER from Hughes Richardson, 

president of the Connecticut State 
Rifle and Revolver Association, received as 
we go to press, states that everything is 
ready for the Annual Gallery Team Match 
conducted by the State Association and 
scheduled to be held in New Haven on 
March 5, 6, 7 and 8. 

As in 1935, the match will be fired over 
the spacious Winchester range loaned by 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Company. 
A new record attendance of 700 shooters 
is the goal set by Mr. Richardson. 
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THE HERO 
By Greorce H. WALLACE 


He was born, he said, on the open range, 

In the wooly State of Texas. 

He played with wolves that had the 
mange, 

And his bed was a thorny cactus. 

He learned to shoot ere he lisped a word; 

He rode and roped, and rolled his own 

At the age of two, and followed herd 

Before he yet could stand alone. 


At the age of six, his father passed, 
The result of an arrow’s deadly thrust. 
He tracked the varmint down at last, 
And another Redskin bit the dust. 

He battled rustlers day and night, 

And by the time that he was twenty, 
His pistol barrels were worn out, 

And his grips were checkered plenty. 


He finally whittled them away, 

And then put on another pair. 

But these in turn, were cut and notched 

For desperate men and grizzly bear. 

He slew so many every year, 

That the problem now does vex us; 

For he killed more hombres, good and 
bad, 

Than there are in the State of Texas. 


And as for rescuing maidens fair 

From villains vile and vicious, 

They numbered scores; and his rewards 
Were invariably delicious. 

I searched around for clews and facts, 
Of this Hero with a mania, 

And learned he’d never traveled west 
Of Erie, Pennsylvania. 


‘"NOTHER HERO 


There was a gent ‘from Rocky Gulch’, 
With engaging grace and manner, 

Who said that he was sudden death, 
And could slip a wicked hammer. 

It mattered not if he were ‘jumped’ 

By a dozen robbers mounted, 

He grabbed his guns with action swift,— 
Then stacked them up and counted. 


Upon his hips were forty-fives 

Of a style that was impressing. 

He shot to kill at least pretense, 
And his aim was most distressing. 
Two more he had beneath his shirt 
In holsters quick and handy, 

And any one to ‘beat his draw,’ 
Would have to be a dandy. 

He said he traveled every trail, 
From Hell to Powder River; 

Met men with prices on their heads,— 
And shot them through the liver. 
From Corpus west to Albuquerque, 
From E] Paso north to Butte 

He rode, and had a peaceful time, 
Hunting wicked men to shoot. 
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So I took és trail and tracked it back, 
(For he’d traveled quite a little ) 
Beating fellows to the draw,— 

And then he’d stop to whittle. 

He notched his grips till none remained 
Upon his shooting irons. 

But all the west this hero saw 

Was New Haven’s meek environs. 


BOTH HEROES 


This world that passes like a song 

Is small. From west to east 

From fime to time we stumble on 
Friends we had thought deceased. 
The ships that pass us by at night 
And speak while they are passing, 
Are like old friends who stop at sight 
And do a little ‘gassing’. 


It was as sure as death and fate, 

That our Heroes from the cactus, 
Should meet each other, soon or late, 
And on each other practice. 

I helped along this happy scheme, 

In the interests of Society, 

And crossed the trails of both of them 
In a town of sainted piety. 


They met upon the grassy sward, 

Near the church’s stately spire. 

We felt that both with one accord 
Would grab his guns and fire! 

But no such luck. To our dismay, 

No guns did they unlimber: 

Each took a look,—then backed away,— 
And cut for virgin timber. 


As you travel round on pleasure trips, 
You'll find in great profusion, 

That the braggart with his whittled grips, 
Is a snare and a delusion. 

For, since the facts are scarcely hid, 
You'll soon locate his class, 

For he slays his men as Samson did, 
With the jaw bone of an ass. 





MIDWEST “INDOOR CAMP PERRY” 


HE annual Midwest College and High 

School Indoor “Camp Perry” will be 
held at Kemper Military School, Boon- 
ville, Missouri, on Friday and Saturday, 
March 13th and 14th, 1936. The matches 
are being held three weeks later this year 
than formerly in the hope of better 
weather. This change of date is due to 
answers to a questionnaire sent to attend- 
ing teams last year. 

The tournament is approved and will 
be supervised by Missouri State Rifle 
and Pistol Association. It will be con- 
ducted under the rules and regulations 
of the National Rifle Association, with 
minor exceptions. The schedule of events 
includes both individual and team 
matches for college and high school stu- 
dents. 

Kemper has very excellent facilities, 
consisting of a heated indoor fifty foot 





range of sixteen traversing targets. 
Tournament competitors and officials are 
invited to be guests of Kemper for noon 
mess on Saturday, March 14th. 

There will be an informal dance given 
in the ballroom of the Frederick Hotel 
Friday, March 13th, at 8:00 P. M., for 
the entertainment of all tournament visi- 
tors. 

A formal All-School ball will be held 
on Saturday night, March 14th, in the 
Kemper gymnasium, to which all con- 
testants and officials are cordially invited 
as guests of the Kemper Military School 
and Cadet Corps. 

Adequate accommodations can be se- 
cured in Boonville, and detailed informa- 
tion and programs may be obtained from 
Captain L. V. Jones, P. M. S. & T., Kem- 
per Military School, Kemper, Missouri. 


BRITISH vs. AMERICAN TARGETS 


HOSE of our riflemen who complain 

every time a change is made, or even 
suggested in some target, course of fire 
or other regulation would be eternally 
distraught if they were competing with 
the military rifle in England. We cling 
to old targets and old courses of fire be- 
cause we “don’t want to upset existing 
records”—entirely overlooking the fact 
that changes in arms, ammunition, sights, 
and other conditions utterly “upset exist- 
ing records” almost every year. The 
British on the other hand have experi- 
mented continually with targets since the 
War. Present, rather than past, results 
seem to be of greatest interest to our 
British cousins. For their 1936 matches 
they are returning to targets of the same 
dimensions as those used in 1929 except 
for their long range events. No change 
has been made in the British long range 
target since 1873. This year they have 
changed to a 30” bullseye. 

It is interesting to compare the mili- 
tary targets which will be used in the 
British national matches at Bisley next 
year with our military targets used at 
Camp Perry. 


Here is the comparison of targets 

(dimensions in inches): 

800-1000 yds. 500-600 yds. 

U.S. Britain U.S. Britain 
Aiming Mark ...... 36 30 20 24 
~<a eee a | None 12 None 
Bullseye (5) ....... 36 30 20 15 
Bemae GOP ices 53 54 37 36 
Magpie (3) ... 72sq. 72sq. 53 48 
os ae 120x72 120x72 72x72 72 

300 yds. 200 yds. 

U.S. Britain U.S. Britain 
Aiming Mark 10 15 10 12 
| None None None None 
Bullseye (5) .... 10 1% 10 5 
ee re 26 15 26 12 
Magpie (3) .... 46 30 46 24 
er 48x72 48 48x72 48 
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COMING EVENTS 


National Mid-winter Small Bore and Pistol 
Championship Tournament, conducted by N. R. A. 
in cooperation with the Florida State Rifle Association. 
Small Bore Matches at St. Petersburg, Florida, 
March 5, 6, 7 and 8, followed by the Pistol Tourna- 
ment at Tampa, Florida, March 9, 10 and 11th. For 
programs write N. R. A., Barr Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Connecticut State Rifle and Revolver Associa- 
tion’s Seventh Annual Gallery Rifle Team Cham- 
pionship Match will be held on March 5, 6, 7 and 8. 
This is the feature team event of the gallery season. 
For details address E. E. Cooke, Sec’y, Meriden, Conn. 

The eleventh annual Ohio rifle and pistol gallery 
matches will be conducted by the Ohio Rifle and 
Pistol Association in the drill hall at Fort Haynes, 
Columbus, Ohio, on February 21, 22, and 23. The 
matches are open to anyone and the program includes 
the fifteenth annual Columbus Dispatch Match, the 
Tewes Plaque Prone Match, the Midwest and Ohio 
Championships, both any sight and metallic sight, the 
eleventh annual Ohio-Ontario Match, the sixth an- 
nual Ohio-Connecticut Match, Junior Match, Senior 
Match, Women’s Match, Railway Employees’ Match, 
and others. For further information write Roy B. 
Foureman, Secretary, 1374 Hollywood Place, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

The Fifth Annual Ohio Team Matches will be 
conducted by the Ohio Rifle and Pistol Association in 
the drill hall at Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio, on 
April 18 and 19. These matches include the League 
Champions Match for the Governor’s Trophy, the 
Ohio Team Championship for the National Guard 
Trophy, a club team match, a Reserve Officers Match, 
and the Fourth Annual Buckeye-Empire Match. For 
more information write Roy B. Foureman, Secretary, 
1374 Hollywood Place, Columbus, Ohio. 

Iowa State Rifle Association Gallery Rifle 
Matches scheduled to be held at Iowa City, Iowa, on 
the State University Range, March 28 and 29, 1936, 
will mot be fired on these dates. New dates will be 
announced in the March issue. 

Florida State Rifle Association .30 caliber matches 
will be held at Winter Haven, Florida, Saturday and 
Sunday, April 18 and 19. Program includes the Navy 
Match (20 shots at 200 yards standing), Sat. a. m.; 
Florida Wimbleton, (20 shots at 1000 yards), Sat. 
p. m.; Florida Individual Championship, (10 shots 
each at 200, 300 and 600 yards), Sunday, a. m.; and 
teams of five over the same course in the afternoon. 
For further information contact Harry E. Miller, 


Secy., Winter Haven Rifle Club, Winter Haven, 
Florida. 
First Annual Middle Atlantic Indoor Rifle 


Tournament, conducted by 102nd “Essex Troop” 
Cavalry, of Newark, N. J., at the Essex Troop 
Armory in Newark, February 14, 15 and 16th. For 
programs address Michael A. Jury, 120 Roseville Ave., 
Newark, N. J. 

Beverly (Mass.) Rifle and Revolver Club will 
hold an open indcor rifle shoot on February 22 and 
23. There will be team and individual events. Pro- 
grams and information from David C. McNeill, Sec- 
retary, 33 Beckford St., Beverly Mass. 

New Brunswick Rifle Club of New Jersey will 
hold their Second Annual Mid-Season Small-Bore 
Shoot, Sunday, February 2d, at their indoor range 


on Cleveland Ave., Highland Park, N. J. Match 
will be 50 shots at 50 yards, prone position. Sixty 
per cent returned to 1/3 of competitors. Any .22 


rifle, any sights. For further details write to William 
F. Bley, 101 Haverford St., New Brunswick, N. J. 
The Lebanon (Pa.) Rifle & Pistol Club wil] hold 
its second annual indoor tournament Sat. Feb. 22, 
starting at noon. This match will be shot at 50 & 
75 ft., 20 shots at each range, iron sights. Each 
range is a separate match and 60 per cent of entry fee 
is returned to the shooters as prizes, and for the 
combined scores of the two matches a fine cup is 
given the winner which he holds for one year. The 
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match last year was well attended and all indications 
this year point to even a greater one. Further details 
can be secured by writing the Secretary, W. J. Thomp- 
son, 535 Chapel St., Lebanon, Penna. 

Annual Mid-West College and High School 
Tournament will be held at Kemper Military 
School, Boonville, Mo., Friday and Saturday, March 
13 and 14. For programs address Capt. L. V. Jones, 
P. M. S. & T., Kemper Military School, Boonville, 
Mo. 


N. R. A. DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


HE Annual Meeting of the 

Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association will be 
held at the Hotel Mayflower in 
Washington on Friday afternoon, 
February 7, at 2 P. M. At this 
meeting officers of the Association 
will report to the Board the prog- 
ress made by the Association dur- 
ing the year past. Various other 
items of business will be taken up, 
following which officers of the 
Association for the ensuing year 
will be elected. 

Members and friends of the As- 
sociation who can attend are cordi- 
ally invited to be present. The 
Chair will recognize any member 
who may have something of impor- 
tance to present for consideration 
of the Board. The voting will, of 
course, be limited to members of 
the Board of Directors. 

At 7:30 in the evening, follow- 
ing the business meeting, the An- 
nual Directors’ Banquet will be 
held at the Mayflower Hotel. The 
cost of the dinner will be $2.50 per 
plate, and the Mayflower Hotel has 
made special rates for those in at- 
tendance. Members desiring to 
make reservations for the dinner 
should advise the Secretary of the 
Association at Washington of their 
intention to be present. 


CLUB NOTES 





Central Indiana Rifle League has just completed 
the first half of their indoor schedule. There are eight 
teams in the league this year—10 men shooting on a 
team and the five high scores counting. Course of 
fire is 5 shots prone and 5 shots standing. The eight 
Indiana Clubs represented, listed in order of present 
standing, include Shelbyville, Hoosier R & P, State 
Detachment, Greenfield, Danville, Plainfield, J. D. 
Adams, Pennsylvania. 

The Seventh Annual Gallery Postal Match span- 
sored by Washington State Rifle Association is be- 
ing conducted over the period January 21—Mar. 3. 
This match is a four-stage event for teams affiliated 
with the W. S. R. A. Lt. Col. I. W. Kenney, Secre- 
tary of the Association, is handling arrangements. 

Secretary F. J. Beard of the Burlington (lowa) 
Rifle Club persuaded the Iowa Theatre of Burlington 
to donate a trophy—the Annie Oakley Award—which 
was donated to the winner of a match fired during the 
week “Annie” was shown at the Iowa. Burlington 
Rifle Club won the cup. 

Richmond (Calif.) Rifle and Revolver Club re- 
ports that the year 1935 was the best year this club 


has ever enjoyed. Much progress was shown in ac- 
tivity and membership. Perhaps the most important 
factor in stimulating activities in the Club was that 
the City of Richmond built the Municipal Rifle and 
Pistol Range over which three major tournaments were 
held during the year. 

Wilmington (Dela.) Rifle & Pistol Club were 
much encouraged by the good entry in their Christ- 
mas Turkey Shoot. Even with the thermometer down 
to twelve degrees below freezing, sixty-four entries 
were received in their holiday rifle and pistol matches. 
One-half or more of these were received from shooters 
who are not associated with the local organizations, 
a condition that speaks well for the future member- 
ship of Powder City target shooting organizations. 

To R. C. Wilson, Ex. Officer, Grover Cleveland 
High School Rifle Club, St. Louis, Mo., goes credit 
for the best original Christmas card idea of the recent 
holiday season. Using the standard N. R. A. Junior 
Single-bull target, Wilson cleverly sketched old Santa 
in the background behind the sighting black—spotted 
a leaf of holly here and there and wrote his message 
to the boys along the outside arc-like scoring ring. 
These ‘‘additions” to the target were mimeographed 
in red ink. 

Six Long Island (N. Y.) high school rifle clubs 
are competing in weekly league matches conducted by 
the Long Island R & P Association. The R. K. O. 
Alden theatre in Jamaica has presented a special 
trophy which will be awarded to the winning team 
for one year. Presentation will be made on the stage 
of the theatre upon conclusion of the league shooting 
in January. It is planned to hold an exhibit in the 
theatre starting January Ist, the exhibit to include a 
photograph of each team. 

At the Annual Election of the Pima Pistol Club 
of Tucson, Ariz., the largest attendance in the 15-year 
history of the club was present. C. Howard Hatha- 
way, well-known local rancher, was elected president; 
Tony Lerua, Jr., was elected vice-president, and Sam 
J. Mansfield and Gordon Bess were re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer and executive range officer, respectively. 
Dwight P. Tracy was named assistant executive range 
officer. 

Sherwin Murphy’s Hyde Park “Y” (Chicago) 
Rifle & Pistol Club News Bulletin for December 
contains a timely thought concerning something many 
shooters never think about. He says: ‘‘Now, fellows, 
let’s get this straight! The range officer has no soft 
assignment. It’s sporting of him to give up a full 
evening just to make it pleasant for the rest of us. 
So, ‘give him a hand’ and make his job easy by ob- 
serving his instructions carefully and co-operating in 
any way he asks. Remember, he is acting as our 
representative and is entrusted with full authority to 
carry out his assignment.” 

In the Sixth Annual Turkey Shoot conducted by 
Harvard Post No. 119, Cambridge (Mass.), a metal 
turkey was arranged to swing on a pole between two 
trees and was operated by a cord from behind the 
firing line. In the neck of the turkey was a four- 
inch round hole. The back of the turkey, behind 
this hole, was arranged to take a piece of cardboard. 
Six shooters composed an event. The shooting was 
from seventy-five feet with a .410 shotgun loaded with 
a No. 6 shot. The turkey was swung, evenly or un- 
evenly as the puller desired. Each shooter took a 
shot; after which the card was changed and the 
number of bullets in it counted. In a squad of six, 
the man getting the most bullets in his card won the 
event; he received one-half the entrance fees—the 
American Legion receiving the other half. Rifle events 
were also held. About twenty-five shooters took part. 

Geneva (N. Y.) R & P Club has published a 
unique record book containing score charts and other 
data of information to its members. The book is in- 
expensive—a very neatly done mimeograph job, wire 
stapled. Donald Greene, 134 So. Optical St., Geneva, 
N. Y., is secretary of the club. 

The news item “How Ft. Worth Does It,” appear- 
ing last month, was erroneously captioned. The 
article was written by Marvin Hudson of the Wichita 
Falls (Texas) Club and obviously covered activities 
of that organization. 
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Guns vs. Bandits 


Bandit Slain by Alert Citizen 


Arab, Ala., A. P. A bank bandit lay dead yester- 
day, victim of a fast-moving and straight-shooting 
civilian. 

The robber, named by Sheriff O. D. Taylor as Bill 
Abney of the Brindley Mountain region, entered the 
bank of Arab (Ala.) Tuesday, and seized $560 at the 
point of a pistol, escaping from the building amid an 
exchange of shots with Assistant Cashier Kirby 
Howard. 

The shooting and a burglar alarm were heard by 
A. R. Ingram, 31, in a nearby store. He gave chase 
as Abney ran by the store. Guns of both cracked out 
and after 10 or 12 shots the robber fell mortally 
wounded with two bullets in his body. He died a 
few minutes later. Ingram was unhurt. 


Good Work, Mr. Robinson! 
(Editorial from The Louisville (Ky.) Times) 


The Times wishes John A. Robinson a merry Christ- 
mas, regardless of whether the burglar he shot five 
times lives or dies. 

Mr. Robinson’s courage and marksmanship com- 
mend him. If many householders were as ready with 
firearms and as accurate in aim, burglary would not 
be as widespread as it is. 

The man who tackles a burglar assumes, naturally, 
that the burglar is armed, and is more or less ac- 
customed to the idea of shooting his way through, if 
not actually accustomed to killing those who resist 
his intrusion. 

In this case, a report says, Mr. Robinson opened 
fire when the intruder was attempting to shoot him. 
(The intruder Sanford Taylor, a Negro—alias Herman 
Simpson was arrested May 10, 1935, on charges of 
housebreaking, which were later dismissed). 

In most cases the householder who is covered by 
the burglar’s pistol throws up his hands. 

In shooting the burglar five times, Mr. Robinson 
did, with thoroughness the occasion made appropriate, 
a workmanlike job. 

It is always to be hoped that the burglar who has 
been dealt with, by the householder, as he deserves 
will recover and have opportunity to amend his life. 
But, regardless of whether Taylor dies, congratula- 
tions to John A. Robinson! 

Everyone who so acquits himself in a midnight 
emergency serves the public. 


Pistol Shooter Captures Burglar 


Frank Kowalski, first team revolver shot of the Wil- 
mington (Dela.) Rifle & Pistol Club, and a member 
of their Competitions Committee, recently captured 
a burglar single handed when a gang burglarized the 
filling station of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. at 
Wilmington. 

Mr. Kowalski, who is the service man for that 
company, fired one shot at the feet of a fleeing hold- 
upper with such effect that the man promptly stopped 
and surrendered. Local police are credited with sub- 
sequently rounding up 5 others concerned in the 
matter and one of whom was reported to have been 
identified as a veteran of 7 previous burglaries. 

The troupe has been held in $1,200.00 bail each 
for General Sessions Court. 

For some years the Director of Public Safety and 
the Chief of Police of Wilmington have cooperated 
with local pistol and revolver shots and have provided 
them with an indoor range. 

One good turn deserves another! 


Robber Poses as Cop but is Slain 


Philadelphia, Pa., A. P.—Edward Dee, smalltime 
gunman, thought a policeman’s uniform would make 
a good disguise to use in holding up an armored car. 
He tried it last night. Today Dee and one of his 
companions were dead. The others fled without ob- 
taining any loot. 

It happened when H. W. Arnhold, 58, and Harry 
Arnhold, 38, who operate their own protective service, 
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had drawn up before a chain store to collect the day’s 
receipts. Dee, wearing a policeman’s uniform and 
followed by a companion, strolled up to the car. 

“Say, fella, one of your lights is out,’’ he told 
the elder Arnhold. Arnhold said a glance told him 
differently and, an instant later, he penetrated the 
disguise. 

Arnhold Sr. leaped at Dee, his son jumped on Dee’s 
companion. Both the gunmen drew pistols, but the 
Arnholds seized the weapons and fired. Dee fell dead. 
His companion, later identified as Joseph Kennelley, 
29, Philadelphia underworld character, staggered to 
an automobile and ‘was driven away by one or more 
accomplices. Later he was found on the doorstep of 
a suburban hospital. He died this afternoon. 

Harry Arnold killed another would-be holdup in 
1929, when six gunmen atempted to take his armored 
car. 

Again—The Sullivan Law 


On May 8, 1933, two brothers, Samuel and George 
Smith of 247 45th Road, Long Island City, N. Y., 
killed one thug and aided in capturing two others 
when their store was held up. When police arrived 
they arrested both Smiths for possessing revolvers 
without a permit. This action was in conformity 
with New York’s Notorious Sullivan Law which 
theorizes that citizens thru taxation pay for police 
protection against thugs, hence guns in the posses- 
sion of citizens are of no avail and should be outlawed. 

Recently the Smith brothers were brought before 
Magistrate August Dryer in Long Island City Court 
for a hearing. The courtroom was crowded with re- 
porters and citizens, all anxious to know what action 
the Court would take. Would these men—heroes in 
the eyes of their fellow citizens—be convicted of a 
felony for ridding the city of three notorious bandits? 
Or would the Sullivan Law rightfully suffer open 
condemnation by the Court’s prompt dismissal of 
the case? 

The Verdict? ‘Decision reserved.” It was ex- 
plained that Magistrate Dreyer desired to confer with 
police Commissioner Valentine of New York City be- 
fore handing down his decision. Everybody knows 
Commissioner Valentine is a firm advocate of The 
Sullivan Law. But the Smith brothers and their 
sympathetic fellow citizens were nevertheless en- 
couraged by Dreyer’s statement in which he said 
“Any citizen who shoots and kills a bandit and then 
has courage enough to go through with holdup charges 
against two accomplices of the dead robber, sending 
them to Sing Sing for the Crime, should get considera- 
tion from the police and courts in return.” 


CHICAGO CITIZENS KILLED 14 
BANDITS IN 1935 


URTEEN bandits died in 1935 be- 
cause Chicago still has a number of 
citizens who believe in the power of 
armed resistance to an attempted holdup. 
Twenty-seven more robbers, burglars, 
and automobile thieves were killed by 
policemen who knew how to handle their 
revolvers when the occasion demanded. 
During the three-year period ending De- 
cember 31, 1935, Chicago citizens ac- 
counted for more than forty percent of 
the bandits who were “killed in action.” 
It is interesting to note that only four 
policemen and one citizen were fatally 
wounded by bandits who were met with 
opposition to their illegal acts. 
Chicago’s 1935 honor roll of private 
citizens follows: 


Dr. Emil Miller, victim of two previ- 
ous holdups, armed himself in readiness 
for any other would-be bandits. William 
Frietag, 19 years old, 2156 North Kil- 
bourne Ave., was shot to death when he 
attempted to hold up Dr. Miller on the 
street. 

George Harrington, tavern owner of 
6852 South Ashland Ave., protected his 
property by shooting and killing Anthony 
Majcher, 20 years old, when he attempted 
a holdup. 

Mrs. Marie Boksa captured George 
Psidda, 40 years old, 1338 West Division 
St., after he had burglarized her home. 
When Psidda made a dash for freedom 
before the police arrived on the scene, 
Mrs. Boksa cooly shot him to death. 

Joseph Duranda was making a pur- 
chase in a drug store at 372 West Chicago 
Ave. when Michael Gilardi, 23 years old, 
1135 Townsend St., entered with a com- 
panion with the intention of holding up 
the place. Duranda opened fire and 
fatally wounded Gilardi. 

Nicholas Millow, a watchman, opened 
fire when two intruders tried to strong- 
arm him. One of the two, Hayward 
Doby, colored, 1849 Fulton St., was 
killed. 

Rev. Edward Wainwright, colored 
minister, was at home with his wife at 
3311 East 91st St. when two young 
colored bandits attempted to rob him. 
The minister opened fire in spite of the 
two-to-one odds and killed both the in- 
truders, Charles Thomas, 25, and Wesley 
Streeter, 19. 

M. A. Wilkinson, 6131 South Michigan 
Ave., killed Kenlock Peques, 31 year old 
colored robber, when- he discovered him 
in his apartment. 

Nicholas Schmidt, owner of a cigar 
store at 5901 Irving Park Blvd., and 
Charles Stutter, a clerk in the store, 
reached for their guns instead of their 
money when 19-year-old Messina pro- 
claimed himself a holdup man. Messina 
was killed. 

Pueblo Alcala shot and fatally wounded 
Lozard Flores when he found him at- 
tempting to enter the rear of his home. 

Frank Bamber, a watchman, killed 
Frank Jones, colored, when he interrupted 


_him at a burglary. 


Sam Lowe, a watchman, caught Winton 
Pannell while he was fleeing from a bur- 
glary at 3908 Broadway. Lowe fired and 
brought down the burglar. 

Louis Woznick, a watchman, surprised 
John Dunn, 49 years old, trying to crack 
open a safe in the basement at 3635 
Roosevelt Rd. Roznick fired and killed 
Dunn when he attempted to escape. 

Joseph Pharms gave up his life when 
he fought off an attempted holdup by 
Nathaniel Akins, colored. Both men 
were fatally wounded in the fight. 
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THE .30-30 AND THE .30 ARMY 


don’t believe there is any term 

intended to describe firearms 
which is so often misused as the 
phrase “.30-30”. How often have 
you encountered some soldier or 
former soldier who, in telling you 
that he knew practically all there 
is to know about rifles, referred to 
the Service Rifle as the “.30-30”. 
The truth of the matter is that 
neither the .30-30 nor the so-called 
“30 Army” is the Service Car- 
tridge of the present-day United 
States Army. The .30-30 has 
never been a service cartridge, 
but was designed for and has always 


been used for sporting purposes in the 


United States. (Though there was a 
time when Mexican Revolutionary Armies 
found the .30-30 well adapted to their 
purposes.) The .30-30 as we explained 
last month was so designated because it 
was designed to handle a charge of 30 
grains of powder. The “.30 Army” is a 
name that was popularly used to describe 
the .30-40 Krag cartridge at the time the 
Krag was the Service Arm in the United 
States Army. The name .30 Army still 
persists in some localities and you fre- 
quently see it referred to in old literature 
and catalogues. Remember the name ap- 
plies to the .30-40 Krag cartridge and does 
not mean the present Service Cartridge 
of our Army. Our present Service Arm 
is the “U. S. Springfield, caliber .30, model 
1903, chambered for model 1906 ammu- 
nition”. 

The habit of describing cartridges by 
indicating the powder capacity of the case 
was going out of style at the time so the 
Springfield rifle when adopted was desig- 
nated as the “Springfield .30 caliber model 
1903” (written as “.30-’03”). This car- 
tridge held a round-nose 220-grain bullet 
the same as the .30-40 Krag which it su- 
perceded. The need for higher velocities 
was however attracting the attention of 
military authorities so that almost before 
the “.30-’03” had a chance to become 
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ticles written 


lhe 


Old Coach's Cor her 


The Old Coach’s Corner was enthusiastically 
received last month. Many letters of apprecia- 
tion have come to the Old Coach together with 
numerous suggestions concerning the material to 
be published. A number of the topics in which 
readers have indicated interest can best be cov- 
ered in full length articles. 
making it his personal job to try and secure ar- 
everyday language 
which will answer these inquiries concerning stock 
dimensions, the adjustment of sling swivels, find- 
ing correct apertures and things of that kind. The 
Old Coach will appreciate receiving further sug- 
gestions from those “average shooters” for whom 
this section of the magazine is intended. 


in simple, 


known the 220-grain round-nose bullet 
was discarded and a 150-grain pointed 
bullet (known in those days as the “Spit- 
zer Point’) was adopted. This cartridge 
was known as the “Model 1906”. The 
shorter 150-grain bullet naturally required 
a somewhat shorter throat in the chamber 
so that when the cartridge was placed in 
the chamber the pointed bullet would rest 
against the rifling just as the longer round- 
nose bullet had in the original design of 
the gun. 

The model 1903 rifles were accordingly 
modified so as to properly chamber the 
model 1906 cartridge, with the result that 
the Service Rifle today is popularly re- 
ferred to as the “.30-’06”. The rifle is 
really the Model 1903 rifle but it is cham- 
bered for the 1906 cartridge. 

Since 1906 the cartridge has continu- 
ally been experimented with, and a few 
years ago an improved design using a 172- 
grain boat-tail bullet instead of the 1906 
150-grain flat-base bullet was adopted as 
standard for the Service. 

This improved cartridge is known as 
the “.30-"06 M1”. The mystic “M1” is 
a contraction of ‘Mark 1”—a quaint sys- 
tem of identifying improvements which 
has been in vogue in military establish- 
ments these many years. When the 
“30-06 M1” is improved some day, the 
improved cartridge will be designated as 
the “.30-’06 MII,” etc. 


The Old Coach is 


But, what I started out to say 
is that the “.30-30” is mot and 
never has been a military cartridge 
in the United States. The “.30 
Army” is actually the .30-40 Krag 
which has long since been obso- 
lete in our Army. The present 
day Army Rifle is the U. S. Spring- 
field, .30 caliber, model 1903, 
chambered for 1906 ammunition, 
and the present day Service Car- 
tridge is the “.30-’06 M1”. 


WHAT IS A MAGNUM? 
Po gee descriptive term 


which is coming in to more 

in America is the term 
“Magnum”. Don’t ask me where or why 
this particular word got its start. It has 
been used for many years in England to 
describe cartridges or guns having more 
than the ordinary velocity or killing 
power. In other words “Magnum” merely 
means having unusual power. The term 
was used very little in this country until 
the advent of the 3-inch shotgun shell, 
and more recently the powerful Smith 
& Wesson .357 Magnum. 

The trouble with this term is that it 
really describes nothing. It means “hav- 
ing unusual power,” and since the velocity, 
penetration, and killing power of shotgun, 
rifle, and pistol cartridges is being con- 
stantly increased, cartridges which were 
truly Magnums ten years ago should no 
longer be called Magnums today. Never- 
theless, because they have been adver- 
tised in past years as Magnums they are 
still so advertised. Personally, we much 
prefer the system of designating a shell 
or cartridge by its caliber plus some name 
indicating the purpose for which it is in- 
tended. 


general use 


EROSION vs. CORROSION 


OMEONE wants to know the differ- 
ence between having a gun ruined 
by “erosion” and having one ruined by 
“corrosion”. Well, corrosion is just a long 
word meaning rust. The inside or outside 
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of a barrel can be ruined by corrosion 
just from lack of attention. You have 
probably seen references in articles on 
barrel making to “anti-corro steel.” This 
means steel which, because of its compo- 
sition, will not readily rust. Erosion on 
the other hands means the washing away 
of a surface. We have soil erosion caused 
by water running down a hillside. We 
have erosion in gun barrels caused by the 
hot gases from the ignited powder rush- 
ing over the face of the steel as they push 
the bullet out of the bore. 

By having a barrel made of anti-corro 
steel, the danger of corrosion is eliminated 
but the certainty of erosion remains. Of 
course, the harder the steel in the barrel 
the slower the erosion. The higher the 
pressures and the hotter the powder flame 
the faster the erosion. 

Corrosion shows in a barrel in the form 
of red rust on cleaning patches, or pits 
and spots in irregular patterns in the bore. 
Erosion, on the other hand, shows in the 
form of what appears at first like hair- 
line cracks in the steel roughly paralleling 
the grooves and deepest at the chamber 
end of the rifle. Viewed through a mag- 
nifying glass a section of an eroded barrel 
looks very much like a badly eroded hill- 
side down which rains have been washing 
without grass or bushes to hold the soil 
together. 

Both corrosion and erosion will even- 
tually ruin the accuracy of a gun. In 
their early stages neither does a great 
amount of harm to anything except the 
finest target accuracy. Barrels which are 
badly rusted or eroded should be dis- 
carded because of the danger of bullets 
sticking in the barrel, increased chamber 
pressures, and other dangerous complica- 
tions. 

In trying to describe various activities 
of the shooter, “The Old Coach” finds 
himself constantly referring to such things 
as “fore-ends,” “upper sling swivels,” 
“comb of the stock” and so forth. Lest 
he be accused of beginning to talk over 
the heads of his friends, he is printing 
this month an outline cut of a typical bolt- 
action rifle. This sketch is made from a 
cut of the Winchester Model 52 target 
rifle, but the same general description 
will apply to any bolt-action gun. Take 
your own rifle and compare it with this 
chart so that when some of your more 
expert friends begin talking about “fore- 
ends,” “pistol grips,” and what have you, 
you will know exactly what they mean. 
«In succeeding months, by means of en- 
larged drawings we will try to become 
more familiar with the proper names of 
the smaller working parts of the action 
and sights. 


AUTOMATICS 


O THE man in the street they are 
“automatics”; to the ordnance expert 
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they are ‘“‘semi-automatics” or “auto-load- 
ing” arms. Commercial examples of arms 
of this type are the .45 Colt Pistol, Model 
1911, the Winchester Model 63. Auto- 
loading Rifle, and the Remington Model 
8 and Browning Shotguns. The reason 
that these repeating arms fall into the 
semi-automatic or, if you prefer, auto- 
loading, class, is that the fired cartridge 
is automatically ejected and a new loaded 
cartridge is automatically fed from the 
magazine into the chamber ready for an- 
other shot. “Automatic loading” describes 
these arms better than anything else. 
The difference between a semi-auto- 
matic or auto-loading arm and a true auto- 
matic or “machine-gun” type of arm is 
that the semi-automatic or auto-loader re- 
quires the trigger to be pressed to fire 
each shot. The true automatic, or ma- 
chine gun, on the other hand, will fire 
continuously as long as any cartridges re- 
main in the magazine and the trigger is 


der is rotated so as to place a live car- 
tridge in line with the barrel, ready for 
shooting. You then press back on the 
trigger, and the hammer falls and dis- 
charges the cartridge, but the cylinder 
does not rotate. In a double-action re- 
volver you may cock the hammer,: rotate 
the cylinder, release the hammer, and fire 
the gun, all by continuous pressure on the 
trigger. In other words, in a single-action 
revolver, pressing the trigger performs 
the single function of releasing the ham- 
mer. In a double-action revolver press- 
ing the trigger performs the double func- 
tion of cocking the gun and firing it. 

We have already described the auto- 
loading pistol. Newspaper reporters fre- 
quently refer to double-action revolvers 
as “automatics.” This, of course, is in- 
correct. On the other hand, an automatic 
revolver has been manufactured, although 
it has never been very popular. The gun 
is now made only in England. It is a 


1—Buttplate; 2—Toe of Butt; 3—Lower or Butt Sling Swivel; 4—Buttstock; 5—Pistol Grip; 

6—Trigger Guard; 7—Trigger; 8—Fore-end ; 9—Upper Sling Swivel; 10—Barrel; 11—Muzzle; 

12—Front Sight; 13—Upper Band; 14—Receiver; 15—Rear Sight; 16—Bolt handle; 17—Grip of 
Stock; 18—Comb of Stock; 19—Heel of Butt 


held back. The Thompson Sub-Machine 
Gun as well as the light and heavy ma- 
chine guns used in the Army are of the 
true automatic type. Even these arms 
are, however, equipped with a little cut- 
off lever or button which throws the full 
automatic arrangement “out of gear” and 
turns the gun into a semi-automatic re- 
quiring the trigger to be pressed individ- 
ually for each shot. 


DOUBLE-ACTION AND SINGLE- 
ACTION REVOLVERS 


HERE are three basic types of hand- 

guns: They are the single-shot pistol, 
the revolver, and the auto-loading pistol. 
The single-shot pistol has only one cham- 
ber, which is a part of the barrel just as in 
a rifle or shot gun. One cartridge is loaded 
at a time, and the empty case must be 
ejected before another cartridge can be 
introduced. Revolvers have a series of 
chambers in a round cylinder, and are so 
designed mechanically that these revolv- 
ing chambers come into line one at a time 
behind the barrel, and are held there 
while the hammer falls. 

The difference between a single-action 
revolver and a double-action revolver is 
merely this: You have to cock the single- 
action gun by drawing back the hammer. 
As you draw back the hammer the cylin- 


true revolver with the chambers in a re- 
volving cylinder, but it is so constructed 
that when a cartridge is fired the recoil 
cocks the hammer and causes the cylinder 
to rotate, placing the next cartridge in line 
ready for firing. This may truly be called 
an “automatic revolver.” The revolvers 
manufactured in this country are merely 
“double-action” revolvers. 


* * * * 


Have you read “The Book of the 
Springfield” by Captain E. C. Crossman 
that I recommended to you last month? 

If your interest lies more in the direc- 
tion of the handgun, I would like to sug- 
gest this month “The Textbook of Pistols 


and Revolvers” by Major Julian S. 
Hatcher—or its “big brother,” “The Text- 
book of Firearms Investigation” which in- 
cludes The Textbook of Pistols and Re- 
volvers, plus a lot of technical informa- 
tion simply explained concerning the var- 
ious types of pistols and revolvers in use 
throughout the world together with a de- 
scription of the equipment used by ballis- 
tic experts in tracing down bullets and 
weapons used by criminals. The price of 
“The Textbook of Pistols and Revolvers 
is $4.50, while the larger book is $7.50.” 
You may obtain either from the Book 
Department at Headquarters. 
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MODEL-71, .348 WINCHESTER 
SUPER-SPEED 


FTER fifty years of deserved popu- 
larity, the strong, fast, dependable, 
Model 1886 Winchester, lever-action, re- 
peating rifle has finally been supplanted 
by an improved, modern version, called 
the Model 71. Here is a modern rifle 
for old-timers, for saddle use, for left- 
handed hunters, for brush shooting, for 
big-bullet blood-letting purposes and for 
heavy-bullet knock-down force. The only 
criticism of the former Model 1886 was 
its 8'4-pound weight, and the new Model 
71 is a half pound lighter. Some hunters 
also wanted improved calibers in the 
lever action and now they have it in the 
new .348 Winchester Super Speed with 
150-grain and 200-grain soft-point bullets 
adapted for any American game. 


The Model-71 Rifle 


The same speed, smoothness, reliability 
and strength of action may be found in 
the new M-71 rifle plus a few improve- 
ments. The loop lever has a throw of 
4% inches. The very beginning of the 
opening motion starts a mechanical re- 
traction of the firing pin, before the ham- 
mer reaches the half-cock position. The 
leaf mainspring has been replaced by a 
coil spring. The mechanical feed of the 
cartridge from the tubular magazine on 
to the carrier block and into the chamber 
has all been perfected to assure a smooth, 
jam-proof action. The loading through 
the port in the right side of the receiver 
is as smoothly accomplished with cham- 
ber loaded and action cocked as when 
the arm has been freshly fired. Finally, 
Winchester proof steel and modern heat 
treatment makes the action stronger, 
safer, and more durable than ever. 

The handling and holding qualities 
have also been improved. The walnut 
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Conducted by F. C. Ness 


forestock has a rounded, modified beaver- 
tail swell and is checkered on the sides. 
The buttstock has a well-checkered pis- 
tol grip, ending in a rubber cap. The 
slightly curved shotgun-type buttplate is 
of checkered steel. Its angle gives a pitch 
down of about 334 inches at the muzzle. 
This all helps to keep the butt in place 
against the shoulder during a rapid-fire 
string in target practice or when shooting 
at running game. The balance point is 
434 inches forward of the trigger, which 
furthers the handling quality for swift, 
effective aim in offhand hunting positions. 
The drop dimensions are also well de- 
signed for this purpose, these being 
slightly over 134 inches at the comb and 
256 at the heel. The butt is 1314 inches 
from the trigger. For the average hunter 
these figures are about right on a lever- 
action repeater which is not adapted (or 
intended) for prone shooting or for scope 
sights. 

The round tapered barrel is 24 inches 
long. An integral lug, with matted ramp 
face, holds a Lyman gold bead ‘6 inch 
above the bore axis at the muzzle. It 
has a slip-on hood or cover. The barrel 
slot holds a blank, the standard rear sight 
being a neat, adjustable peep, mounted 
low on top of the breech bolt at the ex- 
treme rear which gives a sighting base 
of 27 inches. The peep is adjustable for 
elevation by “clicks” with a knurled thumb 
screw. It is adjustable laterally (with 


graduated scale) by slotted screws. The 
stem aperture measures 5¢4 inch, but it 
is threaded for a small disc which re- 
duces the aiming hole to % inch. This 
neat sight is narrower than the breech 
bolt and in maximum height it projects 
but slightly above the hammer spur. It 
is greatly superior to an open sight but 
farther from the eye than a tang peep, 
which latter would probably endanger the 
shooter’s eye. It is less obtrusive than 
either the tang sight or the very small- 
est receiver sight. At the same time full 
adjustment is provided and the peep is 
where the best receiver sight would place 
it. I consider these sights and their ar- 
rangement nearly ideal. I would only 
prefer a square-top front sight in place 
of the round bead. 

The other notable effects of modern 
trends are the deep, thick buttstock (114” 
x 5” buttplate) and the sling equipment. 
An N. R. A. shooting and carrying sling 
of light (1-inch) leather is held by quick- 
release swivels in anti-rattle sling eyes. 
These latter are of ideal type, effective, 
but neat and unobtrusive. The butt eye 
(2% inches from the toe) is let into the 
wood and is held by two screws. The 
lower eye is dovetailed into the metal 
cap at the forestock tip. This is only 
15% inches forward of the trigger, but 
this is plenty for the higher positions re- 
quired in hunting as opposed to target- 
shooting positions. The distance from 
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the butt to this forward sling eye is 2834 
inches. 

The designers have done all that could 
be done to make this M-71 a neat and 
efficient arm. I do not consider it par- 
ticularly beautiful. The magazine tube 
projects about 234 inches beyond the 
forestock and ends abruptly 10% inches 
from the muzzle. The capacity is five 
cartridges. The rear sight slot and blank 
is an eyesore which can be blamed on 
those salesmen and shooters who are not 
as yet weaned from open-barrel sights. 
The combination of bent-loop lever and 
half-pistol grip is not very attractive to 
me. The long tang of the action makes 
the reach an inch longer than it should 
be and robs the comb length of that same 
inch. It also eliminates that more grace- 
ful filler which would have improved the 
lines of the comb shoulder. 

The practical disadvantage of all this 
is that the aiming eye is about twice as 
far from the aperture sight as it need be, 
and at least three times as far as it should 
be, for greatest practical optical effi- 
ciency. The barrel looks too short, but 
is of an ideal compromise length for such 
an arm. It tapers from nearly %4e¢ inch 
at the breech to % inch at the muzzle. 
The bead is set back more than 13 inches 
from the muzzle. The forestock is 10%4 
inches long and is tapered in width and 
depth which adds to the appearance and 
helps the grasp of the left hand for a 
secure hold. However, it does not have 
any of the beauty common to the longer 
forestocks on most bolt-action rifles and 
on some single-shots. 


The New Winchester Cartridge 


The most popular black-powder cali- 
bers for which the former M-1886 Win- 
chester was issued were the .45-70, .40-65- 
260, .40-82-260, and .45-90. The smoke- 
less cartridge for which it was issued at 
the beginning of this century was the .33 


Winchester. This latter load is in the 
general class of the .35 Remington rim- 
less and .401 Winchester Self Loading. 
The .35 Winchester is a step ahead of 
these in power, while the new Winchester 
cartridge for the new Winchester rifle is 
more powerful than the .35 Winchester 
and offers other ballistics features of ad- 
vantage for varied hunting conditions and 
special purposes. 

Like the .33 Winchester and .35 Win- 
chester, the new .348 Winchester Super 
Speed is a rimmed, bottle-neck cartridge 
with ample powder capacity for any game 
shooting job likely to be encountered on 
this continent. Modern propellants and 
lighter bullets have stepped up the ve- 
locity of the modern load. The W. R. A. 
Staynless nonmercuric primer is used and 
the fired cases are adapted for reloading. 
The bullets have copper-alloy jackets and 
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short-exposed lead points, flat on the end. 
There are two weights. One is a 150- 
grain soft point for deer, sheep, caribou, 
black bear and goat. The other is a 200- 
grain soft point for moose, elk, grizzly 
bear, polar bear, Alaska brown bear, lion, 
jaguar, walrus, and narwhal, according to 
the Winchester publicity release. The 
bald ballistics of these loads as compared 
with some others are given in the follow- 
ing table: 


Load 


.348 WCF. 
348 WCF. 
405 WCF. 
35 WCF. 
33 WCF. 

.35 Rem. 

35 Rem. 

-300 Sav. 

.30 Krag 

9-mm 


Bullet 
200-gr. 
150-gr. 
300-gr. 
250-gr. 
200-gr. 
200-gr. 
150-gr. 
180-gr. 
225-gr. 
280-gr. 


i. V. 


2535 f.-s. 
2920 
2200 
2195 
2200 
2250 
2350 
2500 
2005 
1805 


M. E. 


2855 ft.-lbs. 
2840 “ 
3220“ 
2670 “ 
2150 
2248 
1840 
2498 
2010 
2025 


It will be noted that the new .348 Win- 
chester Super Speed ammunition leads 
competitive calibers of equal weight and 
similar diameter by nearly 600 f.-s. in 
150-grain weight and by about 300 f.-s. 
in 200-grain weight. The energy devel- 
oped is 30% ahead of that of the .33 Win- 
chester, which caliber has been supplanted 
by the new loads for the M-71 rifle. 

Physically the case of the new cartridge 
is 2.73 inches long, the overall cartridge 
length being 2.79 inches for both loads, 
which agrees with my notebook dimen- 
sions for the .33 Winchester cartridge. 
The base measures .60 inch across, the 
head diameter being .539 inch, which 
slopes to .477 inch at the shoulder. The 
neck diameter is .375 inch. These are 
all rough figures given merely to indicate 
the approximate proportions of the new 
cartridge. 


The 200-Grain Load 


Both bullets have a flat end, about %e 
inch across, but the 200-grain has a bit 
more lead exposed. Both have the same 
shape, which I would give the form rating 
of .70, but the 200-grain is longer and 
has greater sectional density. The 200- 
grain load also has a better design for 
effective penetration and punch on heavy 
game at short range, but it is inferior 
for ranges beyond 175 yards in my opin- 
ion. Its accuracy is decidedly inferior 
and its trajectory greater, making hitting 
difficult at the longer ranges. 

As I dope it, the 200-grain bullet has 
a sectional density of .233. I give it 
a coefficient of .33. Without any factory 
or laboratory data as a check, I give it 
a remaining velocity of 2250 f.-s. at 100 
yards, which equals the best .35 Rem- 
ington 200-grain load at the muzzle. At 
200 yards the remaining velocity of the 
.348 Winchester would be 1975 f.-s., 
which equals that of the weakest .35 
Remington load at the muzzle. 


The .35 Remington, however, leads it 
in accuracy. In bolt-action rifles the .35 
Remington has given me the accuracy 
of the .30-’06 in identical arms. Even 
in the Remington autoloader the .35 Rem- 
ington has shown fine accuracy. One of 
my friends qualified with it over the mil- 
itary course which includes the 600-yard 
range. Two-inch groups at 100 yards 
were as common with the .35 Remington 
as with the .30-’06 in our shooting. 

The .348 Winchester, however, is sen- 
sitive to the disturbance or high inten- 
sity of its 200-grain load. This may be 
blamed on the two-piece stock, a bolt 
principally supported and locked only at 
the rear and the relatively light rifle 
weight of 8 pounds, which is 280 to 1 
for this bullet. The 200-grain bullet 
landed five minutes left of the 150-grain 
impact. This was about 3% inch at 12% 
yards and 5 inches at 100 yards from 
sitting position and using a tight sling. 
My group at the muzzle distance was %e 
inch, or the equivalent of 4%4 inches at 
100 yards. Checking this at 100 yards 
from the same position, my group meas- 
ured 5 inches. To zero at 100 yards re- 
quired an angle of about 7.63 minutes, 
indicating a drop of nearly 8 inches from 
muzzle to the point-blank distance some- 
where beyond 100 yards. Barr tried a 
prone group from rest which went into 
7 inches and checked as to windage by 
landing to the left by 4 inches. How- 
ever, it showed the gun was sensitive to 
method of support by landing 5 inches 
lower than my sitting group with the 
same sight adjustment. 


The 150-Grain Load 


In the Model 71 Winchester, the 150- 
grain bullet and the .348 Winchester Super 
Speed load makes a marvelous cartridge. 
In spite of its larger .35-caliber size for 
greater striking area, it has all the drive 
and zest of the 150-grain high-velocity 
.30-’06 loads and perhaps greater killing 
power. In spite of the lighter and handier 
lever-action gun, it shoots with all the 
accuracy of the .30-’06. Exactly as the 
M-71 came from the factory (except for 
wiping out the grease) with bright gold 
bead and all, I slipped the sling over my 
arm and shot from sitting. My group 
at 124%4 yards was only % inch, equal 
to 1 inch at 100 yards. Checking at the 
longer range my group measured exactly 
2 inches. With an angle of 1.9 minutes 
the impact was an inch low, which indi- 
cated a total drop of about 3 inches at 
100 yards from the muzzle. Barr black- 
ened the bead and tried a group from 
prone rest which landed 5 inches low, but 
agreed in windage. The group measured 
3% inches, or exactly one-half the size 
of his check group with the 200-grain 
load. My groups with the 200-grain 
load were more than twice the size of 
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those I obtained with the 150-grain load. 

As I figure it, the sectional density of 
the 150-grain bullet is .174 and its bal- 
listic coefficient is .250. I would give it 
a remaining velocity of 2540 f.-s. at 100 
yards, which is greater than the muzzle 
velocity of the 200-grain bullet. At 200 
yards the remaining velocity would be 
2150 f.-s. None of these are official fig- 
ures and may be modified when the fac- 
tory data is received. 

This new rifle and ammunition should 
be the answer to the prayers of many 
hunters. While the rifle is extremely 
handy and portable and light and fast to 
handle, it offers marked practical power 
and accuracy. At the same time the re- 
coil is not excessive or very troublesome, 
although the heavy muzzle-blast might 
be so considered. We found the comb 
too short for comfortable aiming. The 
only other feature we did not like was 
the scraping, battering and marring of the 
soft lead bullet noses in loading and in 
the magazine. 

To prove the absence of any tendency 
toward deflection in brush shooting, etc., 
we fired two of the 200-grain bullets into 
the edge of a green oak trunk at 100 
yards. Both plowed straight through 
without the slightest deviation. Both cut 
a straight groove an inch wide, an inch 
deep and several inches long, along the 
side of the tree. Six inches from en- 
trance the groove was enlarged 50% or 
by about % inch. An M-1 Service bullet 
fired into a green elm penetrated exactly 
17 inches but not on a stright line. It 
tumbled through in one or more somer- 
saults and came through the opposite side 
base first. 

The factory ballistics will be published 
elsewhere if received in time to make this 
issue. 


MORE .348-W DOPE 


To anticipate those questions which 
always follow the announcement of a 
new rifle, I am adding some dope on the 
348 Winchester. The powder is duPont 
I.M.R. No. 4064. The 200-grain pene- 
tration is 17 pine boards; 15 for the 150- 
grain bullet. I also checked the diameter 
of bore and bullet and measured the 
pitch of rifling since this data was not 
supplied by the factory. The twist of 
rifling is 1 turn in 12 inches. There are 
6 wide grooves and as many narrow lands. 
My lead slug showed a groove diameter 
of .3485 inch, and the bullet miked .348 
inch exactly, which accounts for the fac- 
tory choice of caliber designation. An 
exceptionally well-designed cartridge and 
load has been achieved in this .348 Win- 
chester Super Speed, which promises a 
long accuracy life for the barrel. 

I found the bore very easy to clean, 
using National Gun Solvent and National 
.30-caliber patches on my _ .30-caliber 
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Belding & Mull rod. Being a solid-frame 
rifle, the M-71 Winchester must be cleaned 
from the muzzle, which is a practice I 
follow with a number of guns. This 
method is made very easy to follow by 
the Mull cleaning jag and B. & M. stop 
collar on my rods. 


FACTORY BALLISTICS OF THE NEW 
-348 WINCHESTER SUPER-SPEED 
CARTRIDGES 


200-Grain Soft-Point Load 
(Ballistic Coefficient, .243) 
(Muzzle Velocity, 2535 f.-s.) 
(Free Recoil, 22.55 ft.-Ibs.) 


Mid-range 
Range Velocity Emergy Accuracy trajectory 
in yds. in f.-s. in ft.-lbs. inins. in ins. 
100 2210 2170 3.5 0.9 
200 1925 1650 7.5 4.3 
300 1685 1230 13.0 12.0 
150-Grain Soft-Point Load 
(Ballistic Coefficient, .183) 
(Muzzle Velocity, 2920 f.-s.) 
(Free Recoil, 21.80 ft.-Ibs.) 
Mid-range 
Range Velocity Energy Accuracy trajectory 
in yds. in f.-s. in ft.-lbs. in ins. in ins. 
100 2430 1970 3.0 0.7 
200 2215 1635 6.5 3.2 
300 1910 1215 11.0 9.7 


SHOTGUN BALLS AND BULLETS 


HERE is no question about the short- 

range power and effectiveness of sin- 
gle-ball loads in smooth-bore guns. These 
solid-ball users or “punkin” shooters are 
more humane to game and safer to fellow 
hunters than buckshot shooters in the 
deer woods as well as more sporting. In 
those states which restrict the deer hunter 
to the use of shotgun, that shooter who 
chooses the single-ball load in preference 
to buckshot loads is either better informed 
or a better sportsman or both. 

The only trouble has been that of get- 
ting the ball into the game on account 
sighting handicaps and poor accuracy. 
The solid round ball must be made small 
enough to fit the choke of the barrel and 
they can be given no controlled shape or 
spin and therefore no controlled flight. 
The result is a very limited range of ef- 
fectiveness of not over 60 yards. 


Round Ball Loads 


About eight years ago I conducted a 
test at 60 yards with factory single-ball 
loads in a smooth-bore shotgun. It was 
a full-choke 12-gauge Winchester pump 
gun. First it was fired as issued with 
muzzle sight only, then with peep rear 
sight and finally with a Belding & Mull 
hunting scope. Accuracy was disappoint- 
ing, but I learned the relationship of ac- 
curate sighting to grouping ability. I do 
not have my old targets or notes, but as 
I remember it, the factory sight grouped 
the balls into 15 to 30 inches per 5-shot 


string, the peep sight into 12 to 18 inches 
and the telescope sight into 8 to 12 inches. 

Since then single-ball loads have been 
improved. In August 1932 Charles As- 
kins reported some shooting with Super-X 
single-ball loads from sitting at 50 yards 
which was a distinct improvement on my 
results. With a 20-gauge Remington auto- 
loading shotgun he placed 10 shots in 15 
inches. With a 16-gauge Ithaca double- 
barrel he placed 10 shots in 11 inches. 
With a 12-gauge Remington pump gun 
he placed 6 shots in 4% inches at 25 
yards, 2 shots in 5 inches at 50 yards 
and fired a series of odd shots from stand- 
ing at about 100 yards which indicated 
the body of a deer would be consistently 
hit at that range. 

In May 1932 Mr. Chisnall of the Rem- 
ington Arms Company tried two 10-shot 
strings of Nitro-Express single-ball loads 
at 100 yards standing with post rest. He 
used a Remington full-choke 12-gauge 
with 30-inch barrel. One group measured 
29 inches and the other 27 inches. 

About a year ago I tried some 3-inch 
.410-gauge Super-X single-ball loads in 
the Winchester Model-42 Skeet gun. In 
its open-bored barrel the accuracy was 
poor at 50 yards sitting, my 5-shot groups 
running from 10% to 22 inches. I had 
one lucky 5-shot group which scored well 
and one 10-shot group which measured 17 
inches. 

Yesterday I tried a few Winchester 
single-ball loads in the Model-12 Heavy 
Duck Gun which has a 3-inch chamber. 
The group measured 934 inches from sit- 
ting at 40 yards. The left barrel of my 
26-inch Ithaca made a 17-inch group. 


Spirally Grooved Slugs 


Karl M. Foster has done some very in- 
teresting experimenting with diagonally 
fluted or spirally grooved lead slugs in 
smooth-bore guns. In June 1932 he re- 
ported a 10-shot group in 104 inches at 
50 yards with such bullets in a 20-gauge 
Winchester, and a composite 10-shot 
group by two shooters with a 12-gauge 
shotgun that measured 11 inches. He also 
mentioned a penetration of 4 to 5 inches 
in birch with such loads at that range. 
Later, when he had further developed his 
slug loads, he could depend on getting 
10-inch groups at 50 yards from muzzle- 
and-elbow rest. 

In the 20-gauge his best load was 27 
grains duPont shotgun behind a 285-grain 
spirally grooved slug, which averaged 
8,700 pounds pressure and gave a mean 
velocity of 1352 f.-s. at 25 feet. The 
muzzle velocity and energy figures were 
1384 f.-s. and 1218 ft.-lbs. In the 16 
gauge he used a 375-grain slug at the 
same velocity for 1526 ft.-lbs. energy, and 
a 445-grain slug in the 12 gauge for 1902 
ft.-Ibs. 
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In May 1932 Mr. Foster had his slugs 
tested at the Remington ballistic station. 
Only 5 shots were tried with the 285-grain 
ball in the 20 gauge, using a charge of 
25.5 grains duPont shotgun powder. The 
mean pressure was 8,520 pounds and the 
velocity reading, 1293 f.-s. (probably the 
instrumental figure for the 40-yard range 
used). These 5 shots out of the Reming- 
ton pressure gun grouped in 8 inches at 40 
yards. The results obtained in the 12- 
gauge Nitro-Express cases with Mr. Fos- 
ter’s 445-grain slugs were as follows: 


Group 
18” 
1634” 
16” 


Pressure 
8380 Ibs. 
8970 Ibs. 
8470 Ibs. 


Velocity 
1160 f.-s. 
1230 f.-s. 
1384 f.-s. 


Powder 
Infallible 
Infallible 
Oval 


Load 
25 grs. 
26 grs. 
43 grs. 

In connection with this same test Mr. 
Chisnall tried some of the loads with Mr. 
Foster’s slug at 100 yards in a 12-gauge 
Remington pump gun with 30-inch full- 
choke barrel. He fired standing with the 
muzzle resting on a post. With 27 grains 
Infallible his 10-shot groups measured 26 
inches and 24 inches. With 43 grains 
Oval his 10-shot groups measured 22 
inches and 19 inches. Mr. Foster’s blunt- 
nose slugs were cast in special Lyman 
molds and the diagonal grooves (designed 
to cause rotation in flight and to keep 
them head on) were applied in special 
dies. As a wad stop Mr. Foster filled 
their hollow bases with paraffine. As far 
as I know they have never been made 
available commercially. 


Brenneke Bullets 


The cylindrical bullet for shotguns in- 
vented by Wilhelm Brenneke of Leipzig, 
Saxony, is a short, square-end bore-filling 
cylinder of lead, having an auxiliary point 
in front and a special thick felt wad 
screwed to the base to keep it point on 
in flight. There are two general types. 

The Model-1931 has three pairs of 
raised cross rings which are made com- 
pressible in order to fit tight bores with- 
out unduly increasing pressures. It de- 
pends for rotation on the shallow rifling in 
the muzzle of Paradox shotguns. These 
missiles are made to weigh as little as 1% 
ounces and as much as 1% ounces in 12 
gauge. For thick-skinned game or for 
African and Indian use they are capped 
with steel and then give a penetration up 
to a foot in pine boards at 50 yards. Re- 
maining velocities at 65 yards are over 
1000 f.-s. and the striking energy is esti- 
mated as equal to that of the 9.3-mm 
Mauser which is one of the most popular 

, calibers in use on thick-skinned game. 
The accuracy is quite good up to 65 yards 
on account of the snug fit of the Model- 
1931 bullet in the bore and the rotation 
applied by the Paradox rifling and by 
sighting facilities of scope or folding leaf 
sights common to such guns. 

Now, for ordinary shotguns the Model- 
1930 Brenneke bullet is used in weights 
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ranging from 1 ounce to nearly 1% 
ounces. The only difference in this bul- 
let is that in place of the cross rings it has 
longitudinal spiral grooves which leave 
diagonal vanes to cause rotation in flight 
when fired in smooth-bore barrels. The 
velocities are about the same as those of 
our own American single-ball loads but 
the accuracy is better. The penetration 
of ordinary loads is between 6 and 8 inches 
in pine boards at 50 yards. The accuracy 
in single-barrel guns using European loads 
is astonishingly good, or from 4 to 8 
inches at 65 yards. 

In American cases which are thicker 
the Brenneke bullets must be smaller in 
order to chamber well when loaded. As 
a consequence the accuracy is not as good, 
but still practical and an improvement on 
our own single-ball loads. Shooting im- 
ported Brenneke cartridges loaded by the 
Rottweil Company of Hamburg, Ger- 
many, Charles Askins found they could be 
depended upon for deer-shooting accu- 
racy up to 70 yards. He used a cylinder- 
bore Savage pump gun with a raised rib 
and wound up with a 5-shot group in 6 
inches at 40 yards from sitting position. 
Mr. L. Eric Krogius of Helsingfors, Fin- 
land, had an interesting article on the 
European Brenneke loads in THE AMERI- 
CAN RIFLEMAN of April 1932. 


American Brenneke Loads 


Since then the firm of A. F. Stoeger, 
Inc., 507 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
has imported and placed the Brenneke 
12-gauge bullets on the American market. 
In the last year or so they have intro- 
duced American loaded 10, 12, 16 and 20- 
gauge Brenneke ammunition, having these 
loaded by the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company. These cartridges are loaded 
with the original Brenneke 1930-32-35 
lead-point bullets as previously described, 
and identified above as the Model-1930. 

The weight of these 12-gauge bullets 
is said to be the same as the normal shot- 
charge (1% to 1% ounces) and the pres- 
sures lower than with shot-loads of equal 
weight. The Stoeger literature claims 
1236 f.-s. muzzle velocity (1576 ft.-lbs.) 
and adequate accuracy in all 12-gauge 
guns up to 65 yards. The killing power 
is, of course, tremendous, and more than 
ample for any large American game. The 
stated penetration is 6 to 7 inches in pine. 
The label states they are adapted for 
choke restrictions as great as .047”. They 
cost 45¢ each and come in boxes of ten. 
They are also available in 10, 16 and 20 
gauge. The Brenneke bullets alone can 
be purchased as components for 30¢ each 
in 16 and 20 gauge and at 35¢ each in 12 
gauge. 

Elmer Keith loaded six of these 12- 
gauge Brenneke slugs in Peters 3-dram 
trap loads in place of the shot-charge and 
they chambered in his old Stevens double- 


barrel. He fired three shots in each barrel 
from sitting position. At 40 yards his 
total group was less than 334 inches, 
which was lucky for a double barrel, but 
may be nearly normal for a single barrel 
as the makers claim 4-inch accuracy at 
50 yards. 

We recently received from Stoeger a 
box of these 12-gauge Brenneke cartridges 
as loaded by Winchester. They were fired 
from sitting at 40 yards. In my 26-inch 
Ithaca with open Skeet bore the right bar- 
rel shot to the left and the left barrel 
shot to the right at 40 yards, making a 
spread of 9% inches. In the Model-12 
Winchester Heavy Duck Gun with 3-inch 
chamber Barr fired two shots 9% .inches 
apart at 40 yards, and my three shots 
measured 10% inches in spread. Barr’s 
two shots landed on aim while my five 
shots went low right, making the total 
spread for the two guns and two shooters 
16% inches. 

We traced these heavy slugs through 
heavy brush for 150 yards and dug three 
of them out of the ground. Two were 
badly mutilated but one was intact, except 
for a great diagonal slice off the front 
end. They had all plowed straight 
through twigs, branches and saplings with- 
out deviation to the hillside 150 yards 
from the gun. 

In conclusion, I would say that any- 
one who needs to use a smooth-bore for 
rifle work would be foolish to use buck- 
shot when he can obtain these practical 
Brenneke loads. They can be used in re- 
peating shotguns, pump or autoloader. A 
good double gun with flat-bar rearsight or 
even with Lyman, King or Marbles shot- 
gun sights would be transformed into an 
effective double-rifle’ for short-range brush 
work by the employment of these Bren- 
neke loads. 


BUCHANAN, HANDGUN WIZARD 


HARLES ASKINS, Jr., of the U. S. 

Border Patrol, sent us a Smith & 
Wesson Outdoorsman revolver and a 
very nice letter. The gun also proved to 
be a very nice one. It had been altered 
by J. D. Buchanan, 1280 Sunset Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, California. Mr. 
Buchanan does custom gun work of a 
high order and has established a reputa- 
tion through his expert work on S. & W. 
revolvers and on Colt autoloading pistols. 
In fact, the entire Los Angeles Police 
Team had their .45-caliber pistols gone 
over by Buchanan before leaving for 
Camp Perry last fall. 

Askins had an average of 249 over the 
National Match Pistol Course with an 
old-issue Service pistol. After Buchanan 
had worked over it Askins’ average 
jumped to 265 in seven times over the 
N. M. Course. At Camp Perry Askins 
averaged 267 with this gun in four times 
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over the course. I agree with Charley 
when he says a gunsmith has got to be 
good to put that many points into an old- 
issue auto pistol. Also, I add, the man 
behind the gun must be good to make 
those points. 

What fine fitting and adjusting Bu- 
chanan does to the Colt pistol in tuning 
up that arm is pretty much of a mystery. 
The surest way of finding out is to send 
one’s Super-.38 or .45 A. C. P. Service 
pistol to him for the job. His services 
may lead to better scores. 

Relative to the Buchanan job on the 
.38-44 revolver, Askins said he has made 
better scores at 50 yards with this re- 
vamped Outdoorsman than with any 
other .38-caliber gun he has ever used. 
He gives full credit to the fast hammer 
and its shortened travel. Colt and Smith 
& Wesson could profitably copy the idea. 
Besides shortening the hammer throw, 
both cocking and firing, Buchanan makes 
it lighter and makes a flatter Bisley-type 
spur for smooth and convenient manipu- 
lation by the cocking thumb. This 
speeds up the operation and also reduces 
the percentage of fumbles. To insure 
against slipping, he checkers the spur in 
a special way which slopes forward all 
the small sharp projections of the checker- 
ing. In addition he readjusts the main- 
spring to take out all the “springy” feel 
during cocking, making for extreme 
smoothness. In this, Buchanan has 
achieved that approach to perfection 
where all consciousness of effort is re- 
moved from the manual cocking of the 
hammer. This is a matter of pleasure to 
those shooters who are capable of ap- 
preciating fine mechanisms. Also it is a 
matter of efficiency to those expert shots 
who are masters of rapid fire. I believe 
the Buchanan work and workmanship 
offers as great advantage to the rapid-fire 
expert as it does to the slow-fire expert. 

The Buchanan sample gun is the orig- 
inal model made without jigs but a nice 
piece of work none-the-less. Askins has 
carried it all over the country and many 
other shooters have handled it. Obviously 
it had been snapped many thousand times 
before reaching me. When cocked the 
firing pin is only 1-3/16 from the cylinder, 
while the normal or standard distance is 
1%6 by the same measurement. This 
indicates a shorter hammer travel, in 
both directions, by % inch. When cock- 
ing it the compression of the mainspring 
is scarcely felt, but the function of the 
mechanical hand which automatically 
turns the cylinder becomes abnormally 
evident through contrast. In the stan- 
dard gun the spring compression is the 
more prominent, the cylinder-rotating 


action being obscured by the very ob- 
vious resistance of the spring. 

What Buchanan does to a customer’s 
revolver in order to effect the improve- 
ments already described may be briefly 
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told. After the revolver is completely 
disassembled the hammer pin is removed 
and cut off, the threaded portion then 
being replaced and filed flush with the 
frame to clear the action. A drill-jig 
designed to replace the side plate is then 
fitted in order to drill the frame exactly 
right for the new pin location (which de- 
termines the shortened hammer-travel). 

After removing all parts from the ham- 
mer the latter is annealed in an oven, 
a very low temperature being used. Then 
another jig is used in order to properly 
drill the hammer for the new hammer 
pin. This, of course, requires changing 
the radius of the curve formed by the 
original back of the hammer. The spur 
is checked by hand to give that security 
offered by the sharp checkering pre- 
viously mentioned. The hammer is now 
rehardened in a cyanide bath and placed 
in the gun. The spring is bent, if neces- 
sary, and adjusted by trial. The pull is 
readjusted and the entire gun put in 
proper working order. 

I hold with Askins’ belief that modern 
high-grade target revolvers should all 
have the shorter hammer throw and 
quicker lock time, which have been built 
by Buchanan into the revamped Out- 
doorsman. It improves such ostensible 
target arms for their intended purpose, 
because it lets the expert “call ’em 
closer.” However, in the matter of scor- 
ing ability I have found gun control to 
be equally important. This is a com- 
bination of hang, balance or feel in con- 
junction with proper trigger squeeze and 
comfortable grip. The control permitted 
by a proper grip is very important in- 
deed. This was demonstrated when we 
tried the Roper stocks on the old-model 
Camp Perry and found they did indeed 
more than fully compensate for the 
handicap of its comparatively slow lock- 
time and poor balance. Once more this 
was clearly demonstrated by shooting the 
Buchanan sample. 

In shooting this gun with a special cus- 
tom-built stock, Barr could do nothing. 
He found the conventional type of stock 
much better, though far from satisfac- 
tory, because this muzzle-heavy gun 
called for a filler-block or finger-rest be- 
hind the guard. In trying it at 50 yards 
I averaged only 72.5. With the special 
grip I averaged 80. Then realizing the 
reason I added a Pachmayr Grip Adapter 
to the Standard S. & W. grip and taped 
the whole securely together from top to 
bottom. My average immediately jumped 
to 86.5. Barr’s average improved even 
more, or from 75 to 86.6. On the same 
gun a simple change in grip control im- 
proved our average scores more than a 
half-dozen points. For the sum of a 
half-dozen dollars Walter Roper could 
duplicate the effectiveness of such a grip 
and improve on the appearance by sup- 





plying his checkered walnut stocks of 
the filler-block type. On the same gun 
the grip improvement also improved our 
rapid-fire scores nearly as much by rais- 
ing our average more than four points. 


THE TOOL OF 1001 USES 


ANY months ago the “Hand-ee 

Grinder” with self-contained elec- 
tric motor was reviewed in these columns. 
This was the standard grip-control hand 
tool with a speed of 13,000 revolutions 
per minute. It cost $16.00. With it we 
obtained the Master Craftsman’s set of 
saws, sanders, brushes, grinders, drills, 
etc., which set cost $5.00. For this tool 
we obtained some extra Chicago Mounted 
Wheels and put the combination to a 
variety of uses in our reloading and gun- 
smithing work and also about the house 
generally. We used it for routing and 
drilling wood and metal, for sanding wood 
and polishing metal, for cleaning out 
primer pockets and brightening cases, for 
removing rust and cleaning out pits, for 
spotting and fitting scope bases and many 
other small jobs. 

Now we have obtained the longer De- 
Luxe Model of Hand-ee Grinder which is 
much more convenient in the matter of 
control and in the matter of changing col- 
lets and working wheels for the various 
different purposes to which it is adapted. 
This Hand-ee model costs slightly more 
and is worth more than the small price 
difference would indicate, making it the 
better value. This DeLuxe Hand-ee 
Grinder has a separate current cut-off 
which eliminates the arbitrary grasp re- 
quired by the standard Grip-Sleeve model. 
Because there is no control button to be 
kept closed by the palm any hold found 
most convenient to the operator may be 
employed with the DeLuxe model. Also 
the speed has been stepped up to 25,000 
r. m. m. and an air-cooling system has 
been incorporated. The older model be- 
came pretty warm under continuous use. 

While longer and more convenient the 
new model is lighter. The DeLuxe model 
weighs 12 ounces against 1 pound for 
the standard Grip-Sleeve model. Both 
models are equipped with rubber cord and 
plugs for universal use with any (A. C. 
or D. C.) 110 Volt household current of 
25 to 60 cycles. Adapters for 220 Volt 
operation can be obtained at $2.50 extra. 
Also 3-pound Hi-Power Grinders can be 
obtained for driving 2-inch wheels at 
17,000 r. p. m. at $35.00 and up, in 
wooden cases. The DeLuxe model can 
also be obtained in a wooden case with 
26 accessories at $25.00. 

Tool post adapters at $2.50 can be ob- 
tained for employing the Hand-ee Grind- 
ers in the shop in connection with bench 
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lathes. Other extras are spring collets of 
different sizes or reducing collets for 
fitting various sizes of wheel shanks from 
¥%” to 3/32” in diameter and which cost 
from 75 cents to twice that much. The 
price of the various models of Hand-ee 
Grinders is determined by the capacity 
and convenience, ranging upwards from 
$10.85. Chrome-plated finish may be had 
on any model at $1.00 extra. An infinite 
number, size or variety of engraving, 
grinding, drilling, cutting, burring, clean- 
ing and polishing wheels are obtainable. 
No matter what one’s hobby or work may 
be he should investigate the possible ap- 
plication of these tools to it, at least to 
the extent of writing for complete par- 
ticulars and literature to the Chicago 
Wheel & Manufacturing Company, 1103 
West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


ON MODEL-1903 RECEIVERS 


UESTIONS keep coming about the 
QO Springfield receivers of the older so- 

called “brittle type,” made before 
the double heat-treated method of tough- 
ening carbon-steel receivers was adopted 
by Springfield Armory in 1917 with serial 
No. 800,000. Rock Island receivers prior 
to No. 285,507 were also of the old type. 
Beginning with that serial number in 1917 
Rock Island Arsenal adopted nickel steel 
for still greater toughness. Springfield 
Armory followed suit in 1927 and have 
made nickel-steel receivers and bolts be- 
ginning with serial No. 1,275,767. About 
a year later, or in 1928 I understand, the 
bent-back or changed angle of the bolt 
handle was adopted. The Model 1917 
bolts and receivers were made of this 
same tough metal as adopted by Rock 
Island Arsenal in 1917. 

The Armory policy in fitting new 
M-1903 Springfield barrels to the old-type 
M-1903 rifles was to scrap all old case- 
hardened receivers which showed up for 
such work. This they did until someone 
in Washington State raised an “unholy 
holler” over the Armory’s unauthorized 
exchange of receivers on his barrel-fitting 
job. Although he had obtained the best 
of the deal by getting a modern tough 
receiver for an old-type hard one of un- 
certain strength he raised enough fuss to 
cause a change in the Armory policy to 
the effect that now THE OWNER MUST 
SPECIFICALLY REQUEST THE EX- 
CHANGE when making arrangements 
with the D. C. M. office for having a new 
Springfield barrel fitted to his M-1903 
action at the Springfield Armory. Hence, 
those shooters who have had such jobs 
returned by the Armory with the original 
receiver failed to get a modern receiver 
because they had failed to specifically 
request the exchange. 


For the information of the uninitiated 
we might explain that the trouble with 
old-type receivers, when it developed, was 
a combination of excessive brittleness and 
too much headspace. Any of them may 
be dangerous to the shooter when the 
headspace is excessive, and this means 
more than .005 inch. None of these old- 
type receivers should be fired until it has 
been ascertained that it will not accept 
the 1.946-inch steel head-plug or “No 
Go” head-space gauge which is .006 inch 
longer than the 1.940-inch “Go” gauge. 
The former old-type Army limit was a 
maximum head space of .010 inch for 
service acceptance, which is too much for 
any rifle and particularly dangerous in 
the old-type receivers and actions. The 
“No Go” gauge is most important and 
every club or group of shooters should 
have one. Individual shooters can now 
afford this necessary “No Go” gauge as 
it can now be obtained for $5.00 from 
L. E. Wilson, Cashmere, Washington. 

R. F. Sedgely, Inc., has offered to check 
the headspace of old-type M-1903 ac- 
tions for N. R. A. members free of charge. 
That firm is in a position to adjust de- 
fective actions and to proof-fire the rifle 
at their quotations. They are also prepared 
to re-heat treat such old-type receivers 
for added toughness or to eliminate the 
condition of excessive brittleness. Sedg- 
ley has so re-heat treated ten thousand 
or more of such actions and I have not 
heard of any blow ups to date. It is 
possible, of course, that the softening 
process may be slightly over done occa- 
sionally, which would have the effect of 
lowering the resistance of the metal to 
wear or upsettage. However, of all such 
actions in use during the past decade I 
have had only one or two such instances 
called to my attention. 

It is conceivable that a few of the old- 
type receivers may be dangerous with 
standard full-power loads even with as 
little as .006 inch headspace because an 
occasional receiver of this type may be 
excessively brittle. This is made possible 
if not probable by the nature of case 
hardening which makes a very hard sur- 
face skin on the metal and leaves a soft 
center for toughness. When the metal is 
as thin as in the Springfield receiver the 
case-hardened layers on opposite surfaces 
may be too deep and thus leave an insuffi- 
cient core or none at all. Such a receiver 
is extremely brittle and would shatter 
easily under any sudden blow. It is re- 
ported such extremely brittle receivers 
have let go under the concussion of light 
loads like the “Guard cartridge” which 
was a 140-grain lead bullet at about 1250 
f.-s. and only 15,000 pounds pressure in 
the .30-’06 case. This would indicate a 
sudden blow had developed, probably 
from a condition of excessive headspace, 


coupled with grease in the chamber and, 
perhaps, grease in the bore as well. 
Fortunately, the law of averages makes 
such accidents very unlikely. Out of the 
million old-type M-1903 receivers and 
every Krag receiver (case hardened in 
this same way) made between 1892 and 
1917 there have been very few accidents 
for a negligibly small fraction of a per- 
centage point when compared with the 
total number of possibilities during all 
the years up to 1936. The sensible thing 
to do,. however, is to check the old-type 
actions for headspace or to have them so 
checked. If the headspace is found to 
be normal, or less than .006 inch, and the 
action is otherwise normal or in good 
condition it should safely handle all stand- 
ard loads. Avoid maximum handloads or 
extreme loads in such actions, because the 
best of them have less real strength and 
offer a much lower margin of safety than 
modern Springfield, Mauser, Winchester. 
Remington, and M-1917 bolt-actions. 





CURT BEYER, WOOD WIZARD 


HARLEY HOPKINS, manager of the 
Shooting Promotion Division of the 
Western Cartridge Company showed me 
a beautiful pair of stocks on his .45 pistol 
which were in keeping with the beautiful 
engraving by Kornbrath. Those check- 
ered walnut grips were a clever pair which 
felt different and better, though ostensibly 
of conventional form. Then Charley took 
me down to the tent of the Missouri 
Team and introduced me to the maker, 
one Curt E. Beyer, who lives at 5234 Not- 
tingham in St. Louis, Missouri. He seemed 
to be a quiet, unassuming chap, like those 
stocks of Charley’s; but both do their 
work well. 

Later Allen P. Wescott sent me a clip- 
ping from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
which said this same Curt Beyer won the 
200-meter match at Glendale (prone, 
kneeling and standing) against Ben Com- 
fort, who won the Wimbledon at Camp 
Perry and tied for second place at Glen- 
dale. 

This reminded me of Curt Beyer’s ex- 
cellent stock work. Charley vouched for 
him and so did Beyer’s sister, whose pride 
in her brother’s work meant something to 
me. I decided to try him out. Charley 
very kindly offered to send down his 
stocks for a pattern. Beyer’s prices are 
reasonable for the kind of work he does. 
He also makes special stocks for the 
Woodsman with a shelf on the bottom of 
the right stock. He gets from six to eight 
dollars per pair. 

I had some tropical wood which I ex- 
pected would be mean to work and 
thought these would really test Beyer’s 
skill. One was very hard (Lignum Vitae) 
and the other was very porous, brittle and 
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hard to checker (Rosewood) and both 
were barely large enough for pistol stocks, 
allowing for no waste at all in any dimen- 
sion. I sent these to Beyer fully expect- 
ing to receive a protest. His letter did 
mention those objectionable features of 
my samples, but also stated the finished 
stocks had been shipped, and, sure enough, 
there they were. A fine piece of work and 
in every detail like Charley’s stocks. I 
know I shall have more to say about the 
comfortable grip these fine stocks afford 
after I have had time to try the gun. 
Beyer also builds custom stocks for rifles, 
and I hope to get some of that service 
too after viewing what he made out of 
those two blocks of tropical wood. 


HEAVY M-12 PROVES PRACTICAL 


HE sample Winchester Model-12 

Heavy Duck Gun, reviewed in the 
January Dope Bag, was given a thorough 
test, except in repeated fire or shooting 
doubles, which was impossible on account 
of a defect in the mechanism. Barr com- 
pletely disassembled the action and did a 
bit of effective stoning and honing where 
the factory hard fitting and inspection 
had failed. One favorable aspect of all 
this is that it is just one more proof that 
the Winchester Advertising Department 
does not select samples for editorial criti- 
cism by the various magazines as so many 
skeptics believe. 

After working out the bugs Barr and I 
again took out this heavy 12 gauge (cham- 
bered for 3-inch loads) for double-shot 
tests and were pleasantly surprised. By 
this time mid-winter snow and cold com- 
pelled the wearing of heavy clothes. De- 
spite this handicap, I forgot all about the 
length, weight and to-be-expected clumsi- 
ness of the gun and found double targets 
surprisingly easy. The feed and function 
worked smoothly. Old, corroded, slightly 
bulged and mutilated 234-inch cartridges 
were used in a jamming test. Even with 
these, I got three hits on a single throw, 
the only time a triple-shot was at- 
tempted. In this check test the long, 
heavy gun handled as well as a standard 
12-gauge pump gun, again attesting to a 
fine combination of stock dimensions, 
balance and weight distribution in an 
over-size shotgun. 





MORE SMALL-BORE GROUPS 


AST month we published a report on 
es some tests with target loads in small- 
This shooting is being 
continued and results will be published 


bore match rifles. 


from time to time. Absolute accuracy of 
the rifles or the loads are, of course, not 
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determined by these tests, which show 
only what an individual rifle did with a 
particular lot of ammunition on a certain 
day. Another day and a duplicate test 
might see the results changed or perhaps 
even reversed. 


Our Most Accurate Rifle 


The 41714 Stevens tried with the 3X 
Unertl small-game scope at 50 yards was 
a pleasant surprise package. We have re- 
marked on its accuracy before in these 
columns. This medium-price, medium- 
weight Stevens target rifle not only gave 
relatively small groups, but also very uni- 
form and consistent results with all target 
loads. All loads were fired in 10-shot 
groups by Barr. Stoeger lists this 8-lb.- 
6-o0z. rifle at $35.85. 

Filmkote Tackhole in this outfit grouped 
to the tune of 34, 5%, %e, ™%4e, and % 
inches; Greased Tackhole, Ac, 54, 1%e, 
1, and % inches; Palma Veez-33, 54, %, 
5%, %e, and % inches; Kleanbore, %, %, 
34, %, and 1%ge inches; Precision AZ34- 
BB, 1%e, %4, 56, %e6, and % inches. That 
is an average of .655 inch for all loads 
tried. Our stock of Dewar Match was 
exhausted before reaching this rifle. Pre- 
cision AZ34-BB led the pack with a mean 
of .575 inch for 50 shots. Palma Veez-33 
was next, with .613 inch, closely followed 
by Kleanbore with .663 inch. 


Moderate-Cost Accuracy 


The moderate-price 418 Stevens single 
shot was tried under similar conditions 
with the Wollensak Riflescope. This out- 
fit gave a mean of 1.049 inches with all 
loads. It seemed to prefer Kleanbore 
(.850 inches) and Palma Match Veez-33 
(.938 inches), but the other loads tried 
averaged nearly as well. Seventy shots 
with Precision AZ34-BB gave a mean of 
1.170 inches. Fifty shots with Greased 
Tackhole averaged 1.163 inches, and five 
10-shot groups with “Thinlube” Tackhole 
averaged 1.125 inches. This 6%4-pound 
rifle is listed at $18.00 in Stoeger’s catalog. 


Some Low-Cost Groups 


For the many members who inquire 
about the performance of those cheaper 
rifles with scopes, we conducted a uni- 
form test at 50 yards with such repre- 
sentative equipment as was at our dis- 
posal. The outfit which happened to 
come out on top with all loads tried was 
the Model 35 Mossberg Single Shot 
equipped with the No. 6 Mossberg scope 
sight. Its predecessor, the Model 34 Sin- 
gle Shot was on the bottom. It is inter- 
esting to note how nearly alike all these 
low-price outfits shoot, no choice on the 
basis of comparative accuracy being prac- 
tical. Tackhole and Super Match are not 
included in the report which follows. 


M-35 Mossberg Single Shot with Moss- 
berg No. 6 scope sight. Mean of all 
loads at 50 yards, 1.240 inches. Best 
shooting load was Kleanbore, which made 
10-shot groups of 7%, 1%, 1, %, and 1% 
inches, for an average of 1.100 inches. 
Next best load was Precision AZ34-BB, 
with a mean of 1.187 inches. Thirty 
shots at 100 yards with Kleanbore aver- 
aged just under 2 inches. This rifle is 
listed at $10.00, scope sight $7.50 more. 

M-34 Remington repeater with Wee- 
Weaver 3-29 scope sight. Mean of all 
loads, 1.262 inches. Best load was Klean- 
bore which shot into 1% inches and av- 
eraged 1.187 inches per 10-shot group. 
Dewar Match also outshot Palma Match 
and other Lesmok target loads in this 
outfit. Rifle, $17.30; scope, $7.70. 

M-69 Winchester repeater with Mal- 
colm 3X scope and Lyman 438 mounts. 
Mean of all loads, 1.297 inches. Dewar 
Match was the best, with 10-shot groups 
of 1%6, 1%6, 1%, and 1% inches, for a 
mean of 1.125. Precision was next best 
in this outfit with a mean of 1.172 inches. 
Rifle, $11.50. 

M-056 Stevens (Buckhorn) repeater 
with Wollensak 4X Riflescope. Mean of 
all loads, 1.393 inches. Kleanbore was 
best with 10-shot group of 34, 1%6, 1%e, 
156, and 1% inches, for an average of 
1.187 inches. Palma Match Veez-33 was 
next, with a mean of 1.250 inches. Rifle, 
$10.95; scope, $10.00. 

M-34 Mossberg Single Shot with Ly- 
man 22 Junior scope sight. Mean of all 
loads, 1.641 inches. Kleanbore was best 
with groups of 1%, 1%, 1%6, and 1% 
inches, for an average of 1.516 inches. 


GOOD NEWS FOR RELOADERS 


ELDING & MULL, manufacturers 
of scope sights, reloading tools and 
stainless-steel cleaning rods at Philipsburg, 
Pa., have carried a comprehensive stock 
of up-to-date components in all popular 
calibers, and we have recommended their 
excellent all-round service to reloaders 
with every confidence. Now they have 
vindicated our faith by improving that 
service, recently. Bullets and decapped 
or fired cases can, of course, be shipped 
by mail, but primers and primed cases 
must be sent by express or freight. Pow- 
der had to go by freight, and to save the 
customer the undue delay and dispropor- 
tionate expense, which always attends 
small shipments via freight, B. & M. loaded 
powder in shotgun shells for express ship- 
ment as loaded blank cartridges until 
stopped by an unequivocal ruling of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Since then Harold S. Harper of Belding 
& Mull has persistently waged a fight for 
a new ruling to permit the transportation 
of sporting smokeless powder on passen- 
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ger trains via Express Agency. After 
eliciting the sympathy, interest and active 
support of such influential men as In- 
spector P. J. Lutz of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and his superior, Mr. H. A. Campbell of 
New York City, both of the Bureau of 
Explosives, his campaign began to show 
progress and finally the efforts of Beld- 
ing & Mull resulted in victory in the form 
of an I. C. C. ruling favorable to all 
long-range purchasers of smokeless pow- 
der. Because of its importance to those 
manufacturers, dealers and reloaders who 
are directly benefited by the new ruling 
and on account of its importance to the 
sport of shooting in general, the letter 
addressed to Belding & Mull is published 
in full here: 


“With reference to my visit to your office 
on July 9, 1935 and my letter addressed to 
you dated July 20th, advising that Smoke- 
less Powder for Small Arms packed in shot 
shells was prohibited by the Federal Law 
in the carriage on passenger trains of such 
explosives, except samples for laboratory ex- 
amination. 

“I beg to advise, for your information, 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
approved on December 10th the transporta- 
tion of Smokeless Powder for Small Arms 
for express movement when packed in inte- 
rior metal cans placed in outside wooden 
boxes. The outside wooden box must be 
made and marked in accordance with I. C. C. 
Specifications 15C and the outside package 
plainly marked ‘Smokeless Powder for Small 
Arms.’ The maximum amount in one outside 
package is 10-1 Ib. cans. 

“If there is any further information that 
you desire in this regard please advise. 
Respectfully yours, P. J. Lutz, Inspector.” 


GOOD NEWS FOR ALL SHOOTERS 


OON, perhaps next month, will be an- 

nounced the most effective Rust In- 
hibitor Grease we have ever tried or 
tested. “RIG” has been in practical use 
for some time, but at this writing the 
manufacturers are not yet ready to re- 
lease it. It is of a consistency which 
makes thorough and even application easy 
and assured when directions are faithfully 
followed. It is really a semi-grease which 
is liquid at 60° F. 

“RIG” does not harden, crack, peel 
or slip and that is of prime importance 
because it means the bore can be swabbed 
once with this effective stuff and safely 
left without any cleaning for at least 
three weeks, no matter what primer or 
load has been fired in it, even salt-pro- 
ducing corrosive primers and metal-foul- 
ing jacketed bullets not excepted. 

In a .22 rim-fire bore a single coating 
of “RIG” will protect the bore for a full 
four months after shooting corrosive am- 
munition without any cleaning. The 
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same is true of shotguns and also of 
handguns which have been fired with lead- 
bullet loads. Of course, if any of the 
above arms are first thoroughly cleaned 
with plain water or any aqueous clean- 
ing solution and dried, then a single 
thorough application of “RIG” will pro- 
tect and preserve the bore indefinitely. 
It is the best convenient preservative for 
fouled firearms bores we have so far 
found. 

We were asked to test it as thoroughly 
and severely as our facilities would al- 
low, which we did. It was suggested 
that we subject steel plates to the fired 
residues of corrosive and mixed noncor- 
rosive primers and treat these spots with 
“RIG.” We had already found prepa- 
rations which would adequately protect 
under such conditions over short periods 
and decided on more severe tests of par- 
allel nature to obtain a direct comparison 
of “RIG” with these other preservatives 
previously found effective. This we did 
in a series of 33 tests on bright steel and 
blued steel, beginning about the middle 
of November. As yet, after two months, 
we have failed to make rust those plates 
originally treated with “RIG.” 

Besides bringing out the peculiar effi- 
ciency and supreme effectiveness of 
“RIG” our tests showed that a certain 
air-moisture condition or a state of suffi- 
cient humidity is required to cause rust, 
even on unprotected metal. The presence 
of salt or brine greatly augments rusting 
and the fine surface scratching as caused 
by sandpapering helps rust to start and 
also to progress. The first requirement of 
a preservative is to cover the entire sur- 
face. The second requirement is to con- 
tinuously maintain that thorough coating. 
The third requirement is durability or 
stability in order to prevent any tend- 
ency toward changing surface structure 
or contact and thus permit entrance of 
air at any point or spot. In fact, perma- 
nence, as measured by the passage of 
time, is the principal gauge of efficiency 
of any preservative. The real difference 
in relative effectiveness of any two good 
preservatives is the difference in duration 
of protection or period of preservation. 
Perhaps any of them would permit cor- 
rosion in time. 

In the first set of tests several gun 
greases failed, and in short order, includ- 
ing the old Army favorite, Cosmoline, 
which proved to be a complete flop in 
this test. In this and the second test 
conditions were sufficiently severe to 
knock out many well-known oils and pre- 
servatives on the third day. After two 
weeks “RIG” alone revealed no signs of 
rust, although another grease, a non- 
grease compound, and two oils continued 
to give sufficient protection to merit in- 
clusion in the third set of tests without 








change. Only two of these remained to 
accompany the original “RIG” into the 
fourth set. 

In the fifth set “RIG” alone remained 
as an original test sample, all others being 
freshly applied and started as new tests 
in this final set, already more than a 
month old. At this writing that original 
coat of “RIG” continues to protect after 
besting several good preservatives which 
I still consider entirely satisfactory under 
the less-severe conditions which com- 
monly attend the normal practice of 
shooting and gun cleaning. 

More than twenty years ago I used a 
similar semi-grease preservative, which 
was also very efficient. This was “Corol” 
which came from Chicago, and went, I 
know not where. I don’t know the his- 
tory of “RIG” or its formula, but I am 
satisfied it is the preservative we have 
been seeking. We are indebted to Russel 
Wiles, Jr., for learning of it. It is made 
by the Rust Inhibiting Products, 5830 
Stony Island Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

“RIG” not only remains neutral or 
stable once applied, but it is easily applied 
with a small-size patch on the cleaning-rod 
tip or, better still, with a swab of cotton 
as commonly used on the excellent Pope- 
type small-bore cleaning rod. This means 
a long bore life on account of the certain 
protection and particularly on account of 
the elimination of the usual frictional wear 
which results from conventional cleaning. 
Those shooters who use their rifles, re- 
volvers, pistols or shotguns every week or 
once every fortnight can stop bore scrub- 
bing if they will merely coat the surface 
of the bore with “RIG” after each shoot. 
Just before the next shoot, a single stroke 
of the rod and the cleaning patch wipes 
out any excess grease. 

Any shooter who tries it to avoid the 
bore-wearing chore of gun cleaning is go- 
ing to hold me responsible for the results 
promised and I know I am taking on a big 
order. I can only say that to date I have 
been unable to get “RIG” to fail in its 
positive protection. 


PLASTIC HORN 


ALPH O. ELMGREN of Cloquet, 
Minnesota, sends in a jar of liquid 
bakelite or “Plastic Horn” which is a soft 
plastic compound for insulating or coat- 
ing metal or wood and for building butt- 
plates, inlays, pistol grip caps, filler blocks, 
and fore-end tips of synthetic Buffalo 
horn. The sample shows the stuff finishes 
smoothly in a deep, lusterless black, like 
ebony. 

The way it is applied is like plastic 
wood. The forestock tip is recessed about 
1/64-inch and the plastic horn is smeared 
on as evenly as possible, and a bit thicker 
than is required to fill the prepared re- 
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cess. After it has hardened, it may be 
sanded or ground down evenly to the sur- 
face of the adjoining wood and then 
polished. 


ANOTHER METHOD OF SPOT 
ANNEALING 


N LOOKING over the back numbers, 

in the January 1934 issue I note sev- 
eral suggestions for drilling hard receivers. 
They are good, but here’s a better one. 
It requires an automobile battery, a few 
feet of very heavy insulated wire (old 
starter cable is best), and a large battery 
clip, such as can be secured at most any 
good dime store. 

Fasten the wires to the battery termi- 
nals with the regular connectors, then at- 
tach the negative wire to the clip, which in 
turn is attached to the receiver or other 
hard metal to be prepared for drilling. It 
is very important to make a good connec- 
tion to the receiver. To the other wire 
attach a short length of carbon pencil, 
such as used in the small carbon arcs. In 
a pinch the carbon used in a flashlight bat- 
tery can be used. Then apply the pointed 
pencil to the exact spot which is to be 
softened, and immediately the part will 
become white-hot. Leave for a few sec- 
onds, then remove. 

In this way spots as small as % inch 
or as large as % inch can be softened 
almost instantly without in any way af- 
fecting the remainder of the receiver, or 
even getting it warm. Even small flat 
springs and such objects can be drilled 
after such spot softening. This method 
is cheaper than the torch method, or even 
the corborundum drill point, and many 
times better than any.—Kenneth G. Gray- 
son. 


Questions and Answers 


FILMKOTE FOR SMOKELESS 


| THE January issue you make reference 


to Filmkote Tackhole. We have never 
made any Tackhole lubricated with Film- 
kote. We doubt whether Filmkote could be 
used to advantage with either Semi-Smoke- 
less or Lesmok powders, as these require a 
grease lubricant to keep their residue soft 
and provide an unctuous barrel condition. 

Filmkote therefore, is intended only for 
Smokeless .22’s, where the lack of powder 
residue makes a Filmkote lubricant feasible 
and improves the cleanliness of handling, 
functioning and of the arm itself, all features 
which make modern smokeless ammunition 
so popular. In indoor shooting, where the 
elimination of the vapors from burning 
grease and powder is desirable, the advan- 
tages of Filmkote are more apparent than 
outdoors because it is less susceptible to 
vaporization than grease. 

This makes for better visibility through the 
absence of haze and the air remains more 
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breathable by reducing the noxious fumes 
of combustion in the average indoor range 
where ventilation as a rule is rather sketchy. 

Your assumption that our Tackhole was 
Filmkoted is excusable and was undoubtedly 
due to the fine lubricating job, which is the 
result of endless experimentation. The 
grease formula has a somewhat higher melt- 
ing point than ordinary lubricants, its con- 
sistency is elastic enough for all climatic con- 
ditions and the quantity and method of ap- 
plication provide a uniform film that insures 
efficient lubrication with no excess to gum or 
foul the gun mechanism.—W. A. TeweEs, 
Technical Director, The Peters Ballistic In- 
stitute. 


ON N. R. A. BULLET-HOLE GAUGES 


LEASE tell me what should be the diam- 
eter of an official shot-hole gauge in .22, 
.30, .32, .38 and .45 caliber. 

At present we’re having a dispute over a 
.22 gauge. I have a .22 gauge which mikes 
.2215 but a couple of the fellows claim it 
should be .220. We’ve had arguments over 
the other calibers in the past so I would ap- 
preciate it if you can settle the argument.— 
J. S..D. 

Answer: The question you ask about 
standard diameters of bullet-hole gauges 
comes up now and then. For your informa- 
tion we are giving the standard N. R. A. 
dimensions and tolerances in all popular tar- 
get calibers, which are as follows: 


DIMENSIONS ADOPTED AS N. R. A. STANDARDS 
(Subject: Bullet-Hole Gauges) 


.22 caliber .222 inch plus or minus .002 inch 
(.220-.224) 

.30 caliber .308 inch plus or minus 
(.306-.310) 

.32 caliber .312 inch plus or minus 
(.310-.314) 

38 caliber .357 inch plus or minus 
(.355-.359) 

44 caliber .428 inch plus or minus 
(.426-.430) 

.45 caliber .452 inch plus or minus 
(.450-.454) 


.002 inch 
.002 inch 
.002 inch 
.002 inch 


.002 inch 


MISSES, MISTAKES AND LUCK 


AX YOU people know I obtained a .30-’06 
from the government and I have killed 
20 woodchucks with it, all open-sight shoot- 
ing. I have no telescope, so I can’t use one. 
The longest distance I shot a woodchuck was 
800 yards, as near as I could pace it. Most 
all the chucks I got were from 100 to 300 
yards. I shot one crow on the ground at 
156 yards, and I would like to have you let 
me know if that is fair shooting for that size 
rifle—G. M. 


Answer: The shooting you report with 
the M-17 rifle, using open sights is remarkable, 
although you do not indicate percentage of 
kills by telling how many shots you missed, 
or how many shots you fired to bag the game 
which you mention. I can only say that you 
must be mistaken on your distances due to 
short pacing, or on account of very rough 
and uneven ground, or on the other hand, 


you were extremely lucky. For your own 
information, I would suggest that you take 
the shortest distance you mention, or 100 
yards, and shoot an equal number of shots at 
a standard target, say at least 25 shots, and 
count the number of hits you get in a 1-inch 
circle, and also count the number of times 
you miss the l-inch X-ring in the center of 
the small-bore target, because, in order to 
equal the shooting which you mention, you 
would have to hit a 1-inch spot at 100 yards, 
or better. In addition you would have to 
perfectly center such groups at the longer 
distances, which would mean perfect estima- 
tion of range, bullet drop, and wind deflection, 
which would indicate how extremely lucky 
you were, unless you did a lot of shooting in 
order to make those hits, and missed a couple 
dozen times for every hit made. In fact, 
the misses tell more than hits, when we are 
interested in the entire truth of the matter. 
For example, to make that hit at 800 yards, 
you would have to hit a %4-inch circle, smaller 
than the bullet, at 100 yards, besides placing 
that group exactly right at the longer dis- 
tance. If you do follow my suggestion, and 
try it at 100 yards, I would be very glad to 
have the report on the results, including every 
shot fired. I think you should do this for 
your own information. 

An excellent scope for your M-1917 rifle, 
at a very moderate price, would be the Im- 
proved 3-30 Weaver at $25.00 complete. It is 
made by William R. Weaver. Campbell & 
Franklin Streets, El] Paso, Texas. 


EASTERN DEER RIFLE 


AM the owner of a Model-55, Winchester 

.32-Special Rifle. This gun is practically 
new. It has probably never been fired over 
twenty or twenty-five times. It is a gun 
which I do not know very much about, and 
I would appreciate your giving me, if you 
will, some information regarding this partic- 
ular type of arm. I am particularly interested 
in knowing something of the ballistics, pene- 
tration and effectiveness on large size game. 

In my own mind I have felt that the gun 
was too light for very large game, but I feel 
rather partial toward it, perhaps because of 
its lightness. It is an easy gun for me to 
handle, although I haven’t used it very much 
as yet. 

I have also been thinking somewhat of hav- 
ing a telescope sight mounted on it, but be- 
fore doing so would like your opinion of the 
gun, as if it doesn’t measure up, it may not 
be worth while to go to the expense of hav- 
ing this sight installed. In the event you do 
think it worth while, I would appreciate 
your recommendation as ta the kind and type 
of sight. For some little time I have been 
reading the AMERICAN RIFLEMAN but have 
never seen any expression from any of the 
writers regarding this particular gun— 
DAM. 


Answer: Your Model-55 Winchester is a 
light, handy rifle of special type adapted only 
for Eastern deer and black bear hunting in 
cover where ranges never exceed 150 yards. 
It is useful for no other purpose, but it is 
well adapted for that one. It is in the same 
class as the .30-30 Winchester, .32 Winchester 
Special, .32-40, .32 Remington, .30 Reming- 
ton, and .303 Savage. The .250 Savage with 
100-grain cartridge is much superior to any 
of these in range, accuracy, and effectiveness. 
My own 55 Winchester was in .30 caliber and 
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Made of Genuine 
SHEEPSKIN 


— 








Order this Rust-Proof GUN CASE 





The finest case made for protecting your gun against rust. Made of heavy sheepskin, 
with wool side in to absorb moisture, sweat and dampness. Also collects oil film, which 
acts as additional rust preventive. Thick wool protects sights, finish, and pads gun against 
bumps. Full length. Reinforced with leather. MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 


For Shotguns, overall length up to 47%” 
For Doubles or Over-Under, up to 49%” 
For Rifles, overall 40 to 46%”... .....-+- ee seeee 4. 

For Rifles (telescope sight) overall 40 to 46%”.... 5.00 
No. 1522 Revolver Case .22 Cal. 6’ to 6%” barrel.. 1.00 
No. 1538 Revolver Case .38 and .45 Cal. 6” barrel.. 1.00 
No. 1545 Revolver Case .45 Cal. Colt Auto........ 1.00 


State type of gun, length overall, and whether bolt, slide, lever or automatic. 
Berlin, Wisconsin 


Dept. M 





(longer, 25¢ extra) Write for Mid-Westers 
(longer, 25¢ extra) Catalog showing 
(longer, 25¢ extra) line of Waterproof 
(longer, 25¢ extra) Leather Garments. 

Revolver Case 
Ideal for storing and carrying 
your revolver or pistol. Sheep 
wool lined. Protects and 
prevents rust. Stocked in two 
sizes. Others on special order. 








BERLIN GLOVE Co. 
IRIS SHUTTER 
SIGHTING DISCS 


A new stand- 
yy ard in Peep 
< Sight Discs! 


TER! No discs 
Pending to change! No 
multiple hole 
discs with arbi- 
trary stops! Changes in light conditions instantly met 
by opening or closing the IRIS SHUTTER for any 
aperture diameter from .022 to %”! Zero remains con- 
stant at any size opening! The “‘Deep Well’’ eye 
Diece and extremely thin sighting edge always give 
clearest definitions obtainable. Precision construction. 
Has the accuracy and ruggedness required for the 
finest target or game shooting. Now made to fit all 
sights taking a disc 11/16” or larger in diameter, 
using a 7/32-40 thread. When ordering be sure to 
state make and model of sight and rifle. Price, $2.25. 
MERIT NO. 2 Light Shield. For shooters demand- 
ing a larger disc. Made of high grade 
flexible rubber 1%” in diameter, concen- 
trically. ringed on concaved face for cut- 
ting to suitable size. Fits tightly and is 
for use on all MERIT NO. 1 sighting discs. 
Price, $.50. 

See your dealer. If he cannot supply you 
we will give your cash or C.O.D. order 

Prompt attention. Send for ciroular. 


MERIT GUNSIGHT,;CO. 
2276 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley; Callt. 


BOND TYPE “D” 
LOADING PRESS 
FOR 
38 S. & W. SPEC. 


SEND 10c FOR 
CATALOG of MOULDS 
AND OTHER TOOLS 


MODERN-BOND CORP. 
813 W. Sth ST. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 





I obtained 7-inch groups at 200 yards with 
peep sights. The best sight for this rifle is 
the new Model-56 Lyman which is a small. 
neat, fully adjustable micrometer receiver 
sight which fits the left side of the receiver. 

The Winchester ballistics in your caliber 
are 170-grain bullet, 2250 f.-s., 1910 ft.-Ibs. 
muzzle energy, and a penetration of 12 pine 
boards with soft-point bullets and 52 boards 
with full-patch bullets. The trajectory over 
100 yards is 4.5” and mid-way over a range 
of 200 yards, the bullet goes 12 inches high, 
which, of course, is at 100 yards distance, or 
mid-range. The free recoil is 9.5 ft.-Ibs. I 
would refer you to the enclosed ballistics 
table which will compare your cartridge with 
others. 

I would not recommend a scope sight on 
your gun, because it is not accurate enough 
and it is not adapted for scope sight, because 
of the top ejection. This gun is most effec- 
tive under 100 yards for which a scope sight 
fis not necessary. 
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-X SHOOTING COATS 
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THE 10-X SHOOTING COAT is styled 
by specialists—riflemen who know what 
shooters want and need. Shooting com- 
fort built into high class garments at 
very low price. 

OUR GUARANTEE. We 
not only guarantee satisfac- 
tion but we say, “‘You are 
the judge and jury. If you 
are not satisfied you may 
return any 10-X_ product 
within 30 days of purchase, 
and full purchase price will 
be promptiy refunded.’’ 
PROMPT DELIVERY. All 
orders are filled and shipped 
within 24 hours 
after the order is 
received. 









SEE YOUR 
DEALER. If he 
can’t supply you 
with a 10-X shooting coat. write to- 
day for free folder and price list. 





DES MOINES - IOWA 





SMALL-BORE ELEVATIONS 


I AM writing to you for information as to 
how peep sights should be regulated. At 
fifty yards will these sights shoot at the same 
accuracy as for two hundred yards, using 
long shell .22 calibers, Long or Long Rifle, 
without moving the sight? If possible will 
you please send me the complete information 
as for regulation of peep sights——S.O. 
Answer: Like other bullets, the .22 Long 
Rifle bullet is constantly pulled down by 
gravity and has a regular rate of fall over 
the different ranges. This must be compen- 
sated for on the sight. Most target sights 
are graduated in minute of angle units, a 
minute of angle subtending about 1 inch 
at 100 yards, 1%” at 50 yards and 2 inches 
at 200 yards, etc. Most of the .22 caliber 
peep sights on the cheaper rifles are gradu- 
ated in units amounting to 2% inches at 50 
yards, which would be 5 minutes of angle. 
The angle of elevation for the .22 Long Rifle 
cartridge is 8 minutes at 25 yards, 7 minutes 
at 50 yards, 17 minutes at 100 yards and 
37 minutes at 200 yards. Therefore, if you 
have the sight adjusted at 50 yards, it would 
be 10 minutes too low for 100 yards and 
20 minutes too low for 200 yards. Raising 
it 10 minutes at 50 yards would make it 
shoot 5 inches high at that range but right 
on at 100 yards and 20 minutes or 40 inches 
low at 200 yards. Raising it 20 minutes at 


100 yards would make it shoot 20 inches 
above aim at that range, but right on at 
200 yards. I hope this is the information 
you wanted. 


.22-LONG-RIFLE WIND TABLES 


LEASE send me windage tables for 
.30-caliber M1 and .22 Long Rifle, if 
possible —F.R.A. 


Answer: For the old Service and M1 Serv- 
ice ammunition you will find the windage 
dope in the ballistic table published in the 
Dope Bag of the May 1933 AmerIcAN RIFLE- 
MAN. The .22-caliber target ammunition 
would blow as follows: 


Strength of Wind 100 Yards 200 Yards 
I ews pos 276 Soke trae 2 inches 6 inches 
OPA ener re 4 inches 12 inches 
RN 3058S Suwa cna 5 inches 16 inches 
re 7 inches 24 inches 


The table for a 10-mile cross wind in the 
.22 Long Rifle target cartridge with velocity 
between 1050 and 1100 f.-s., as most brands 
are loaded today, would be as follows: 


ss a ohn dias Sanne vice’ 1.8 minutes 
bane pie hud ehGe bw eee 6680.2 3.6 minutes 
ER och a5 v ehno.s:4.055.00.9'% : 5.4 minutes 
IR, Ss 0s 5 60 wide SAR eee . 7.2 minutes 
IN 0 oie ven awcecwreeaios . 9.0 minutes 


For a 5-mile wind or a 1 o’clock or 7 o’clock 
wind or 11 o’clock or 5 o’clock wind cut these 
figures in half. For a 20-mile wind double 
these figures. 


BORE-CLEANING IS OFTEN 
REQUIRED 


SSUMING that a new or thoughly- 

cleaned firearm has been fired with non- 
corrosive ammunition, is it safe to dispense 
with cleaning regardless of the type of bullet 
that has been used, or can such cleaning only 
be dispensed with if greased lead bullets have 
been used ? 

This question has probably been answered 
in the RmFLEMAN but I can’t find where, 
and anyway, as you know the theories of 
these things are subject to change. My im- 
pression is that the no-cleaning advice applies 
only to .22’s with lead bullets, not jacketed 
or “gilded.”—J.F. 

Answer: I have absolute faith in such 
ammuntion as Kleanbore loaded with smoke- 
less powder and lubricated lead bullets. In 
center-fire ammunition the nearest to it would 
be smokeless handloads and lubricated lead 
bullets with Kleanbore primers. When Lesmok 
powder is used, or when jacketed or plated 
bullets are used, the non-corrosive effect is 
not 100%, and it is advisable to clean the 
bore and follow with a preservative. When 
Kleanbore primers and jacketed bullets are 
used with smokeless powder, all that is neces- 
sary for temporary protection is to swab the 
barrel with a good gun grease or O-ne-li-um 
which, of course, must be wiped out before 
shooting. For a thin preservative that can 
be left in the barrel when shooting, I would 
recommend Anti-Rust Oil. 

Metal, deposited in the bore from bullet 
jackets, should be removed with Winchester 
Crystal Cleaner, because sometimes it sets up 
a galvanic action which corrodes the bore in 
connection with air moisture, especially if 
there is any salt present. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
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ABOUT THE MAGNUMS 


AM interested in the details of the .400 
Whelen Cartridge and Rifle and wish to 
ask you several questions concerning it. 


1. I understand this cartridge works through a 
standard Springfield or M54 Winchester action. Is 
this true? Will the Enfield action handle this 
cartridge? 

2. Is the case rimless? What is the shape of the 
case? What are the dimensions of the case and 
loaded cartridge? What feature maintains the head 
space? 

3. What is the maximum load and muzzle velocity 
for this cartridge with 300-grain and 350-grain bul- 
lets? Also, the most satisfactory load if different 
from maximum? 

4. Does anyone stock .400-Whelen barrels so that 
one might fit a barrel to his action himself, or are 
they always a custom built proposition? Does anyone 
make these barrels on the Pacific Coast? Who makes 
the cartridge cases and loaded ‘einataitien? 

5. Could a .30-’06 barrel be satisfactorily rebored 
to .400-Whelen caliber? Would it be economical 
if satisfactory?—R. L, E. 


Answer: The .350-Whelen and_ .400- 
Whelen cartridges designed by James V. Howe 
and Lieutenant Colonel Townsend Whelen 
were intended for supplying heavy calibers 
on standard .30-’06 actions, like the Spring- 
field, Mauser, 54, M-1917, etc. The standard 
Springfield Sporter barrel, however, would be 
pretty light for the .400-Whelen, and it is un- 
desirably. light for the .300-Magnum and .375- 
Magnum. The straight 1% inch cylindrical 
portion ahead of the receiver may be the 
same in all these calibers, or from 1.225 up 
to 1.250 inches. However, at a point 2 inches 
forward where the straight taper begins the 
diameter should be .90 inch for the Magnum 
and the .400-Whelen, whereas the ideal is .85 
to .875 inch for the .30-’06, caliber. Also at 
the second taper, or about 7 inches forward 
of the receiver, the diameter of the .400- 
Whelen should be .850 to .875, while the 
.30-’06 dimension is .75 to .775. Also at the 
muzzle and for a space of 3 inches back of 
the muzzle, the .30-’06 dimension is .566 inch. 
while that of the 375-Magnum or .400- 
Whelen should be from .630 to .690 inch. The 
above is merely to indicate to you the unde- 
sirability of reboring a .30-’06 barrel, unless 
you have one of the heavy tapered barrels 
which have a straight taper from 1% inches 
at the breech to % inch at the muzzle, and 
which would make a very heavy sporting 
arm, even with a 22-inch or 24-inch barrel. 

The .400-Whelen and .35-Whelen are rim- 
less cases with a slight bottle-neck shoulder. 
The .400-Whelen has such a slight shoulder 
that it is not a perfectly satisfactory cartridge 
and some trouble has been encountered in 
this caliber, and I would say that you would 
have to trust to luck somewhat to get a good 
and satisfactory arm. It would be much better 
to select the .35-Whelen, if you want to use 
a standard action, or to select the .300-Mag- 
num on the longer M-1917 action and espe- 
cially the 375 Magnum if you are willing to 
use a Mauser-Magnum action, which is 
longer. The Magnum calibers are rimless, but 
belted, having a shoulder forward of the ex- 
traction. groove in the case. 

All the above calibers usually have 6 
grooves and 1 turn in 14 inches with the ex- 
ception of the .35-Whelen, which may have 
1 turn in 16 inches. The .35-Whelen has a 
groove diameter of .3570 and a land diameter 
of .350, with a plus tolerance of .0005 inch 
in both. The .400-Whelen has a groove diam- 
eter of .4025 and a bore diameter of .4105 
with a plus tolerance twice as great, or .0010 
inch. The .300-Magnum is the same as the 
30-06, using .30-’06 bullets. The .375-Mag- 
num has a groove diameter of .3750 and a 
bore diameter of .3670 with a plus tolerance 
of .0010 inch. 

The .400-Whelen with 300-grain bullet de- 
velops 2375' f.-s. and 3760 ft. Ibs. with a 200- 
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yard trajectory of 3.97 inches. The .375- 
Magnum with 300-grain bullet develops 2450 
f.-s. and 4000 ft. lbs. with a 200-yard tra- 
jectory of 2.86 inches. The .35-Whelen with 
275-grain bullet develops 2250 f.-s. and 3100 
ft. lbs. with a 200¢yard trajectory of 3.72 
inches. The .300-Magnum with 220-grain 
bullet develops 2550 f.-s. and 3180 ft. Ibs. 
with a 200-yard trajectory of 3.44 inches. 

Custom-built arms in all the above calibers 
are made by Griffin & Howe, 202 East 44th 
Street, New York City. Cartridge compo- 
nents are made and assembled by the Western 
Cartridge Company. 


.30-30 WINCHESTER SPEED LOADS 


S THE .250-3000 Savage, using the maxi- 
mum load of 33-grains HiVel and the 
100-grain ball, develops a velocity of 2860 f.-s. 
and is considered a fine load for deer, is there 
any reason why the .30-40, using 44 grains 
HiVel and the 110-grain Hi- Speed ball, de- 
veloping 3080 f.-s. velocity, is not as good or 
a better killer on deer than the .250 Savage? 
What is the highest speed possible, using the 
.32-20 80-grain Hi-Speed ball in the Winches- 
ter .30-30, using Hercules No. 2400, or any 
other powder? How much velocity will this 
80-grain ball stand without going to pieces? 
Hercules gives a M.V. of 2712 f.-s. in the .30- 
30, using 34.4 grains HiVel and the 110-grain 
Hi- Speed ball. Can this speed be stepped up 


any with safety? What is the safe limit of 
breech pressure in the 1894 model .30-30 Win- 
chester ? 

I like to practice on running jack-rabbits 
with a .30-30, and to make connections with 
a running jack at 100 yards, a ball has to 
get there and get there suddenly —F. H. S. 


Answer: The .30-’06 caliber 110-grain 
bullet would probably do very well on deer 
when driven at 3000 f.-s. muzzle velocity. It 
would not, however, be as dependable as the 
100-giain .250-Savage bullet at 2800 f.-s. Bul- 
lets vary in construction for a definite pur- 
pose, and they are built for a certain velocity. 
The 110-grain bullet does best at velocities 
between 3300 and 3500 f.-s. on game smaller 
than deer. At lower velocities it fails to 
expand, and at the full velocity it expands 
too readily on deer, resulting in superficial 
wounds. In many cases it works perfectly, 
and it might do this every time for several 
seasons for one shooter to give him an un- 
warranted confidence in its performance, for 
it might throw him down miserably on every 
succeeding trial. In addition to the difference 
in construction, there is the difference in di- 
ameter to consider in relation to the weight 
of the bullet, or, in other words, its sectional 
density, which latter is considerably higher 
in the 100-grain .25-caliber bullet than in the 
110-grain .30-caliber bullet. 

It is not advisable to drive the 80-grain 
32-20 bullet much higher than 2850 f.-s. In 
the .30-30 Winchester you can get practically 
as high velocity with the 110-grain bullet and 
better accuracy. The same full-power load 
would give the 110-grain bullet slightly higher 
velocity at very slightly greater pressures as 
compared with the 80-grain bullet, and the 
remaining velocity and energy would be 
greater at 100 and 200 yards with the 110- 
grain bullet. The maximum safe working 
pressure in the .30-30 Winchester is limited 
to 39,000 pounds. 

In the 30-30 Winchester, 39 grains weight 
I.M.R. Powder No. 17% would give the 110- 
grain bullet 2620 f.-s. in a 26-inch barrel, 
and you would have to use 40 grains behind 
the 80-grain bullet to equal this velocity. In 
doing so, you would have to reduce the 80- 
grain bullet to a diameter of .308 inch, or 


you would get higher pressures. Both of 
these are maximum loads, require handweigh- 
ing of the charges to 1/10 grain uniformity, 
and accuracy, and also the use of new cases 
is required. 


A GOOD 8-MM. LOAD 


1 OWN an 8-mm. Mauser with a 24-inch 

barrel with which I cannot obtain the 
same splendid results as years ago with 
another rifle of the same make and caliber. 
In my opinion this is due to unsuitable am- 
munition. Recently I had the following 
results at 100 yards: 

The German cartridge 8 x 57J with the 
pointed bullet 354B of 10 grams or 154 
grains, 13 inches above point of aim in 
groups 4 x 4 inches. 

Remington 170-grain soft (round) point 
bullet 8 inches above point of aim in groups 
2 x 2% inches (smallest group 1 x 1% 
inches). 

All shot with open iron sights prone. 
While the grouping of the Remington car- 
tridge is highly satisfactory it is not suitable 
for hunting due to the high overshooting. 

The rifle is equipped with open iron sights 
and detachable scope. The scope can of 
course be adjusted without trouble, but 
would you recommend cutting down the 
opening in the rear sight? Even if I attach 
a micrometer sight, as I had one on a Win- 
chester M-54 .30-’06, would accurate shoot- 
ing be possible at shorter ranges if the rifle 
is sighted for 100 yards? 

I intend to hunt deer and possibly wild 
cats and black bear. Do you approve of my 
having my ammunition handloaded by some- 
one who is experienced, and what bullets and 
= do you recommend for my purposes? 
—E. B. A. 


Answer: The Remington 170-grain soft- 
point bullet in their 8-mm. special ammunition 
not only shoots splendidly in your Mauser 
rifle, but it is very good hunting oo, 
and I would suggest that you use it. Your gu 
is merely improperly sighted and it should 
be a simple matter to properly zero the 
sights by making a higher front sight or cut- 
ting down the rear sight. For open sights 
I consider your groups very good. They 
should be appreciably better in average and 
more uniform when you fit a peep rear 
sight. 

If you zero the load to land on the point 
of aim at 200 yards it should land 3% inches 
above the point of aim at 100 yards and it 
would land closer to the point of aim at 
any intermediate distance. You would, how- 
ever, have to hold a couple of inches low at 
100 yards in order to avoid over-shooting a 
small mark. You could hold practically 
right on at 50 yards and at 175 yards, and a 
couple inches low between these two dis- 
tances as the impact would be highest at 100 
yards. 

Now to find how much you will need to 
move the rear sight down or to raise the 
front sight you will divide the sighting base 
or distance between sights into the range in 
inches. On a 30-inch sighting radius this 
would be 120 for 100 yards and on a 15-inch 
sighting radius, 240. If you want to lower 
your group 8 inches you divide 120 or 240 
or whatever it might be for your rifle into 8 
inches and use the decimal which would re- 
sult as your sight change. For example, a 
change of .1 inch, the height of the front 
sight on a 30-inch radius would lower the 
group or raise the group as the case might 
be, 1 foot at 100 yards and on a 15-inch 
sighting radius a change of only .05 inch 
= be required to change the impact 1 

oot. 
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1656 MILES PER HOUR 


The terrific speed of a Hornet bullet as it enters, yet 1/50 of a 
second later this same bullet may be caught with the bare hand 
if held at the outlet of an X-Ring Centrifugal bullet trap. 


Sounds impossible. 


It would be without the centrifugal method, an 


exclusive feature of X-Ring back stops. 

Equip that indoor range today. Shoot heavy calibers with the same 
feeling of safety as out of doors. 

Not a luxury, as low as $13.00. Write for new circulars showing 
new improvements, and ask for discounts to N. R. A. Members. 


NEW 


Table Model carries like a suitcase 503 North St. 


STOEGER’S OLYMPIC 


PISTOL 
GRIP 


Here’s the Grip 
You’ve Been 
Waiting for! 


For the first time a 
really full size wal- 
nut grip carved to 
completely fill the 
hand. Has finger 
grooves and thumb 
rest to steady the 
shooter’s aim. Elimi- 
nates muzzle heavi- 
ness, prevents slip- 
ping, absorbs recoil. 


Makes Accuracy Easy 
Available for Colt 45 Automatic, Super .38 Automatic, 


22 Ace, Colt Woodsman. 
only of best grade walnut. Price $@-00 


A. F. STOKGER, INc. 
AMERICA'S GREAT GUN HOUSE 


507 Fifth Ave. ata2zndst. NewYork, N.Y 


IMPROVED BULLETS 


are now available for all high-power rifles ranging 
in caliber from .25 to 8 m/m and in types and weights 
to fill all requirements of the sportsmen in hunting 
any size animal from woodchuck to moose. Their 
uniform fine accuracy and dependability will increase 
the effectiveness of any high-power rifle. 


Western Tool and Copper Works 
P. O. Box 856 OAKLAND, CAL, 


BEST VELOCITIES FOR .30-30 
BULLETS 


wit you please inform me if the Win- 
chester .30-30 170-grain, round-nose, 
soft-point bullet could be loaded successfully 
in the .30-’06 cartridge to be used as a hunt- 
ing load? What brand of powder and how 
many grains should be used?—J.H.C. 


~Answer: The 170-grain .30-30 caliber 
Soft Point is good for sporting purposes in 
the .30-’06 caliber, providing you do not load 
it with a charge too heavy. It will be most 
effective at 2400 f.-s. and the best charge 
would be 46.0 grains weight I.M.R. Powder 
No. 17%, which would give 2390 f.-s. average 
velocity in a 24-inch barrel with a .25-inch 
seating depth. The overall cartridge length 
would be 3.245 inch. The best velocity with 
the .30-30, 150-grain Lubaloy Open Point 
bullet is 2700 f.-s. Use 48.5 grs.-wt. No. 17%4 
for it in the .30-’06. 


X-RING PRODUCTS CO. 


Peoria, Illinois 


Watch the 
RELOADER NEWS 


for information about 
Hercules Rifle, pistol 
and shotgun powders. 
Sporting Powder Division 
HERCULES POWDER 
COMPANY 
980 King Street 





Wilmington, Delaware 





-220 Swift .22 Niedner 
Magnum —.22/3000 


Greatly improved loadings in these calibers. Fea- 
turing new bullets — new powders — controlled 
erosion. Ask for details on these, and our Magnum 
Revolver Loads. 
SMITH’S CUSTOM LOADS 
Middlebury, Vt. 


ON BORE WEAR 


A SHORT time ago I ordered a case (1200 
rounds) of 172-grain .30-’06 ammunition 
from the Savanna, Illinois, Ordinance Depot. 
Some of the boys here are very skeptical 
about the shooting qualities of this am- 


munition. They have been informed from 
some source that this ammunition will ruin 
their guns. I doubt this, however. Our 
group is shooting Enfields (Model 1917), 
Springfields, Model-54 Winchesters, and 
Model 30 Remingtons. Will any of these 
guns be any more damaged by the use of 
this ammunition than by the use of the 
average hunting ammunition?—M.E.K. 


Answer: The M1 Service ammunition 
which you have is good ammunition and in 
the acceptance test grouped into 9 to 12 
inches at 600 yards. It is true that the hard 
boat-tail Service bullet gives a less perfect 
gas seal in the bore than flat-based sporting 
bullets of softer construction. The principal 
wear in the bore is from gas erosion and it 
is more rapid with hard boat-tail bullets 


than with softer flat-base bullets. Also it is 
lower with low-pressure loads than with 
high-pressure loads, and if you want to 
preserve your bore instead of using it, the 
thing to do would be to shoot plain-base 
lead-alloy bullets or lead-alloy gas-check 
bullets with reduced loads or mid-range loads. 
However, your bore should last 5000 rounds 
before serious wear develops, using the Serv- 
ice ammunition. 


-30-°06 HI-SPEED LOADS 


N AN aarticle Colonel Townsend Whelen 

states he obtained accuracy of 3 to 4-inch 
groups at 200 yards with Remington 110- 
grain .30-’06 Hi-Speed cartridges with an indi- 
cated trajectory of about 1% inches midway. 
Can you give me any information as to 
powder, kind and amount of charge, to obtain 
this accuracy, or the charge Remington uses. 
Also can you give me any idea of what size 
groups to expect with Targetspot and careful 
rest shooting at 300 and 400 yards—D.B. 


Answer: In some rifles the Remington Hi- 
Speed 110-grain cartridge will shoot into 4 or 
5 inches at 200 yards, but usually the Reming- 
ton Hi-Speed Bronze Point 150-grain bullet 
at 3000 f.-s. will perform more accurately in 
the same rifle. Also in handloads the 110- 
grain Remington bullet gives better accuracy 
when the velocity has been reduced to between 
3000 and 3300 f.-s. Factory lots of powder 
are different, but you can use canister lots 
of I.M.R. Powder No. 17% in charges from 
52.0 to 55 grains weight, which would de- 
velop from 3050 f.-s. to 3300 f.-s. at pressures 
up to 52,000 pounds. Mattern gives the 
Remington standard of 3500 f.-s. with a 
charge of 54.7 grains weight Hercules Hi-Vel. 
However, the canister lot of Hi-Vel No. 2 
permits a maximum charge of 55 grains weight 
which develops 3360 f.-s. in a 24-inch barrel 
at 51,000 pounds pressure. This could de- 
velop practically 3500 f.-s. in a 30-inch test 
barrel. These loads are with F. A. No. 70 
primers. A 5% reduction in the charge is 
recommended with modern non-corrosive 
commercial primers. Jhe normal 200-yard 
trajectory of the R. A. 110-grain load is 1.8 
inch. At 300 yards the relative group size 
would be 6 inches, and at 400 yards, 10 inches. 


RELOADING FOR .25-20 REPEATERS 


S I AM a constant reader in your de- 

partment in THe AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
and knowing that you can help me with my 
problem, I am writing you for some informa- 
tion as to the reloading of the ammunition 
for the .25-20 Winchester lever-action rifle 
which I am contemplating buying in the near 
future. It is my understanding that reload- 
ing for the lever-action rifle is impractical 
as to accuracy. 

As I wish to reload for this gun for the 
pleasure and cheapness of it, and although I 
desire some degree of accuracy I do not wish 
to use it for target shooting particularly. 
Please give me some comparison as to the 
accuracy to be obtained from reloads in both 
lever-action and bolt-action guns—M.L.E. 


Answer: I do not know what you hope to 
accomplish with your .25-20 Repeater hand- 
loads, but I would say that the very best you 
could expect would be 2!4-inch groups at 100 
yards, which is very good accuracy for this 
caliber. One point in favor of it is that it 
is an easy cartridge to load, and components 
are low priced. You can buy factory jacketed 
soft-point or open-point bullets at 90¢ per 
100. In this caliber the Winchester lever- 
action solid-frame rifle and the Savage bolt- 
action rifle are about equal. See the enclosed 
memorandum No, 12. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 





Quality Gun Cases 


For Model 52 owners (Sporter or Target 

Model) we recommend this quality Hartmann 

Case, made of tough imitation leather, jet black, 

with waterproof fabricoid lining. Nickel- 

plated locks and catches. Rifle fits snugly with 

or without scope sight attached. Plenty of room 

for shooting gadgets, too. Any gunsmith can 

. re-arrange retaining blocks to accommodate 

Save Your Copies of rifles other than Model 52. Specify “Target” or 
THE RIFLEMAN “Sporter” Model when ordering. Price $12.00 


PRESERVE your copies of THe AMERICAN f. o. b. Washington. 


RiFLEMAN each month and you will soon 
have a shooter’s textbook such as money Pistol Shooters Attention 
cannot buy. 

As you receive each issue insert it in this We also sell the popular Hartmann Two-Gun 


lifetime deluxe binder. Then when filled : ¢ : 
remove the magazines and have them bound Pistol Case. It is a felt-lined case and comes 


in book form. No need to buy a new binder | equipped with retaining blocks made to order 
every year—one will last a lifetime. ‘ : 
The binder is made of genuine duPont for your two favorite handguns. Case will ac- 


fabrikoid, dark green, with gold lettered | ¢ommodate any combination of American-made 
title and art work. No cutting or mutilation 
of the magazines is necessary. Just snap handguns except the S. & W. Magnum. Same 


them into place. uality materials and workmanship as Hart- 
The price? Only $1.95—and sold under q y fl 4 f P 7 
a money back guarantee of satisfaction. If mann Rifle Case. Same snug fit for your fine 
a a pe ee oe ens a guns. A good looking lifetime piece of lug- 
T us an e 1 u ou ° ° . 
This year save your copies of THE AMER- gage that you will be proud to own. Specify Model of your two 


vena Rirteman. Order your lifetime binder | guns. Price $7.50 f. o. b. Racine, Wisconsin. 
oday. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
BARR BUILDING |= WASHINGTON,D.C. | 816 BARR BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 


JOIN THE N. R. A. (RRVERaRR 


RIFLEMAN 


It’s the only Barrier between your oe 


y 
A 


Guns and the Anti-Gun Fanatics 


READ THE RIFLEMAN 


It Always Features Firearms 
MEMBERSHIP: ANNUAL $3.00—LIFE $25.00 


The Rifleman is sent to members as 
one of the privileges of membership. 


| 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


I — in the aims and purposes of the N. R. A. and desire to support the good work as well as to avail myself of its services 
to members. 

I certify that I am a citizen of the United States over 18 years of age. 

Attached is remittance of $3.00 for annual active membership. 

Please send me a membership card, one of the sterling “annual member” lapel buttons, one of the latest price lists and enter 
my subscription to begin with the next issue. 


(C0 Please check here if you have previously received literature from the N. R. A. 
ee a re ey ON STREET 
I em glad to recommend the above applicant as a sportsman and citizen of good character. 
ANNUAL 


scsi ancassiossccalanssttadeaepeenitinin ahomsinal OR MEMBER LIFE 


ADDRESS 
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Chest is an open market trading 

where manufacturers, distributors, purveyors 
professional services, and our own r may 
their wares to fellow sportsmen at a modest 
eturns are a excellent—scores of 
advertisers have reported ly phenomenal results. 


bransactions woe at 7¢ 
ING NAME AND AD 07 per word IN charge 


In describing the condition of guns advertised 
the following standard phrases must be used: 
Perfect means factory condition. Excellent means 
new condition, implying negligible amount of 
use. Very Good means practically new condition, 
implying very little use, resulting in no appre- 
ciable wear and very few and only minor 
surface scratches or wear. Good means moder- 
ate use with some finish worn off, and only 
moderate bore wear with no pits and nothing 
worse than a little roughness in the bore. Fair 
means reasonably hard service, reasonable wear 
inside, and nothing worse than a few very minor 
pits in the bore, implying the gun is practical 
and sufficiently accurate for hunting purposes. 
Poor means marred appearance and pitted or 
badly worn bore. 


THE MEMBERS EXCHANGE 

For N. R. A. Members only, for their in- 
dividual and personal transactions. This section 
provides a quick, inexpensive means for disposing 
of guns and accessories no longer needed, or for 
the purchase of more suitable similar items. We 
urgently request that a full description be given of 
every article offered, and its condition (see com- 
plete instructions above), for transactions of this 
sort must be based entirely on good faith and 
mutual BR ny Deliberate misrepresentation 
will of course result in immediate expulsion from 
N. R. A. membership 


= Gene 
FOR SALE 


CLOSING OUT OUR GUN BUSINESS. 
Chance of a lifetime to pick up a fine gun at less 
than cost. stamp for —_ Baker & Kim- 
ball, 278 Broadway, Lynn, Mass. tf 


GENUINE prewar Mauser 7.63 pistol with com- 
bination org stock, very , satisfaction guar- 
anteed, $45.00. Harold ley, 71 Lakeview Ave., 
Battle "Creek, Mich. 2-36 


SHOOTING MASTER 38, new, $34.00; Officer’s 
Model, 4%” bbl., new, $25.00, or SAW M&P 38, 
excellent, or what? WANT—Loder & Wilson Uni- 

versal Scope Stand; Baker’s Modern Gunsmithing. J. 
Duffy, 1814G Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 2-36 


SEDGLEY 30-06 left hand bolt action, Hen- 
soldt Zielklein scope. Cost $221.50. Sell $185.00. 
Rebert Knight, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 2-36 


RUSSIAN Model S&W revolver, target sights, 614”, 
|e mo = case, $27.50. Dr. G. R. Hays, ee 
-36 


NATIONAL Geographic 
1935, inclusive, except following 
prmes, 4/7/12/1924, 6/7/1928, 2/4/6/1929, 
2/1931 otherwise complete. What am I offered f.o.b. 
Enid? E. E. Torbett, £ Box 901, Enid, Okla. 2-36 


AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 5 Jenuasy 1928 to Jan- 
Ot raion Modern Gunsmithing, Baker; all oie. 50. 
Placerville, Calif. 2-36 


, 


years 1921- 
issues missing 


RIFLE TELESCOPE SIGHTS; telescope 
mounts; binoculars; duplicating machines. (List 
34.) Robert W. Knight, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 5-36 


56 


$1.00. All 


dealers’ advertisements 
under The i a sees 


X Trading Post, the rate for which 
is 9¢ per word INCLUDING NAME AND 
ADDRESS, minimum charge $1.50. Groups of 
letters and figures are computed as one word. No 
box number or blind ads accepted. All advertise- 
ments must be accompanied by cash or they will 
be disregarded. Final closing date is the 10th of 
the preceding month. Please print all advertise- 
ments plainly—we cannot be responsible for errors 
due to illegible writing. 


COLT CAMP PERRY 8”, perfect, includes Hart- 
mann case and King grips, $30.00. E. C. Cates, State 
College, Bozeman, Mont. 


COLT .45 Automatic, revolver, and percussion. 
Krag Sporter, good, $7.95. Mannlicher M95 Carbine, 
very good, $21.85. Spencer, v.g., $6.85. Stamp for 
list. Tuttle, 41 Woodside Ter., Springfield, Mass. 

2-36 


FINE BALLARD, large stock, set triggers, .22 and 
-38 caliber bbls., 12 pues I LeFevre trap gun. George 
T. Record, Dover Plains, N. Y. 2-36 


COLT Sedgley single action ernee 4 eater 
$45.00. Robert Knight, Seneca Falls, N 


WINCHESTER 52, Speedlock, 48J, Redfield, ex- 
cellent, extras, $40.00. inchester 12, 16 gauge, % 
choke, rib, very good, . Enfield 30-06, 

modeled, restocked, $25.00. Colt 1917, .45 A.C.P., 
excellent, $15.00. Norman P. Fauble, La Moille, 
Illinois. 2-36 


38 SUPER COLT fate, excellent, $20.00. 30 
Luger, good, $15.00. S. V. Weeks, 804 Broadway, 
Vancouver, Wash. 2-36 


WINCHESTER 54 Hornet factory stock, peert, 
$10.50. Latest Harrington & Richardson U.S.R.A., 
perfect, 10-inch, $22.50. Stevens 414 Armory, Lyman 
#2, Windage front sight, excellent, $18.00. Reming- 
ton .35 Model 8, excellent, $45.00. Trade for D.C.M. 
in same condition. 7 m/m double set, Mauser, Lin- 
den stock, excellent, $90.00. .22 Walther rifle, Linden 
stock, excellent, suse. Alvin Linden, Bryant, Wis- 
consin. 2-36 


WINCHESTER 54 Hornet left hand bolt 
action, Zeiss Zielklein scope, special stock, etc. 
Cost $280.00, sell $225.00. Robert Knight, Seneca 
Falls, N. Y. 2-36 


RARE .276 British Military Rifle, abandoned by 
England in 1914 account of war, new, $26.00. New 
Farquharson actions, heavy type, > safety, $30.00. 
Dr. G. R. Hays, Richmond, ndiana 2-36 


40-70 B.N. SHARPS 26-inch bbl. 45-120 S.S. 
Sharps 30-inch bbl. 45-100 S.S. Winchester 30-inch 
#4. Bores pitted, outsides good, stocks fine, $10.00 

100 40-90-3% S.S. ctgs. W.H. Church, Fuller- 
ton, North Dakota. 2-36 


WEBLEY Senior Air Pistol, half price, $10.00. 
Reising <" enone excellent, $22.00. Roy Vail, ba 
wick, N. 2-36 


B&M 3X SCOPE, mounts, $35.00. Hopkins & 
Allen 16 gauge, double, $15.00. Marlin 12 gauge 
pump, $12.00. Krag carbine stock, $3.00. Origi- 
nal Smith 3-barrel combination, $25.00. Paul 
Ratliff, Stevenson, Washington. 2-36 


SELLING several of my fine rifles for cash, no 
trades. Heavy barrel 52, perfect, with 10 power 
Target Spot, $70.00. Separately the 52 for $40.00, 

, $35.00. Importe ngle shot Luna Hornet, 

ect, cost $120.00, sell for $75.00. DeLuxe Spring- 

x Circassian stock, engraving, 4 power 

Hensoldt Scope. This rifle cost $500.00 to build and 

is perfect. Complete with reloading tools and other 

accessories, $250.00. To interested parties a complete 

description and photograph 10¢ of any of the — 
rifles. Arthur Chafin, Logan, West Virginia. - 


ATLAPAC 6/0 reel, latest model; Julius Vom Hofe 
Deluxe Marlin rod, seventeen ounce, tip double bambo, 
Stainless guides; 350 yards No. 21 Ashaway Best 
Line; heavy case; 4-ft. gaff hook. Used once. Per- 
* Cost $148.00. Money Order $95.00 takes it. 

T. L. Carter, 306 N. Main Street, Rushville, ee. 


SAVAGE 23D Hornet, excellent, selected oiled 
stock, quick detachable sling swivels with new 438, 
$30.00. Einer Larsen, 4944 Highland Ave., Downers 
Grove, Il. 2-36 


SAVAGE 22 High Power Model 99, excellent, 
$30.00. Colts, P.P.S., .32-20, 5” barrel, excellent, 
$22.50. Dr. P. A. Conyers, Dyersburg, Tenn. 2-36 


STAR GAUGE Springfield Sporter, 30-06, 483W & 
17A, excellent, $50.00. High grade Lefever, 16 ga., 
ejector, 28” mod. & full, Beavertail & recoil pad, 
good, $40.00. Hensoldt Binoculars 8X24, case, good, 
$15.00. Martin Hollinger, Clay, Lancaster Co. ‘wae 


FOR SALE—Super 38 Auto., Stag grips, three 
magazines, Audley holster, beautiful ag excellent 
to perfect. First M. O. $30.00, no trades. Dr. Charles 
Brodsky, 106-19 97th Ave., Ozone Park, N. Y. 2-36 


COLT .45 Auto, nickel, oy V.G., $17.50. 
Mossberg L.A. S.S. .22, good v 6. $4.00. 
WANTED—Krag, V. ks ious, Navy Yard, 
Charleston, S. C. 2-36 


AMMUNITION SALE! Price per 100: 33 
Winchester, $2.50; 30 Mauser, $1.50; .30 Luger, 
$1.95; 45-70 Gov’t., $2.85; 38 Short, Long rim 
fire, 35¢. J. Warshal & Sons, 1000-BB First, 
Seattle, Wash. 2-36 


48-J, $7.50. Standard Beavertail .52 stock, $3.00. 
Standard 52 sights, $2.00. Elevated scope blocks per- 
mitting use of Iron sights and scope simultaneously, 
$3.50. WANT—Springfield Receiver. H. M. Smith, 
314 So. Jones, Port Angeles, Wash. 2-36 


gg om Like new, Officer’s Model .38, 
= .00. Savage .22 Hi-Power, $25.00. Colt’s .38 
uper, $22.00. S&W .32-20 Target, $17.00. .44 
oo Single Action new barrel, cylinder, $22.00. 
. S. Eagle prewar .30 Luger, $25.00. Winchester 
25-20, $13.50. 4625 North 52nd St., 
Omaha, Nebraska. 2-36 


B.S.A. Target Rifle. Fairbanks Assay Scales. 
“Modern Rifle Shooting,”” Hudson. Best offer. C. A. 
Burrows, 2701 Oak St., Terre Haute, Indiana. 2-36 


.25-35 SAVAGE, Model 99, Featherweight, good, 
$22.50. .32-20 Winchester S.S. with 5-power scope, 
18.00. Colt Woodsman, good, $16.00. 38 S&W 
Special M&P, 6”, $17.50. Thompson Assay Balance 
4-inch, $40.00. J. D. Jamieson, 1612 Garfield Street, 
Denver, Colo. 2-36 


RIFLE SCOPES! “Wee” Weaver, $6.95; 
“Wee” Weaver Special, $10.95; Mossberg, $6.95; 
Noske “Mascot” with mount for 22 rifles, $24.30. 
All postpaid! J. Warshal & Sons, 1000-BB 
First, Seattle, Wash. 2-36 


.22 COLT Bankers Special, blued, perfect, new, 
$17.00. .44-40 Colt Single Action Shot Revolver; 
Bud et oa full choke, 7%”, nickel, checkered 
walnut good, new Berlin sheepskin case, 
$20.00. Aetagpaniel “Modern Gunsmith” like new, 
$10.00. Russell Elder, Homestead, Fla. 2-36 


RIFLEMAN 1931-1935, all $5.00; year, $1.25. 
25 Colt Automatic, new in factory box, $14.00. Frank 
Gesiorek, Deerbrook, Wis. 2-36 


Mil REMINGTON Automatic 20, new, fired 65 
times, $35.00. Walnut Hill (M417-1), heavy barrel, 
48 and 17A, excellent, $25.00. WANT—M1I Spring- 
field M52. Wm. Weidner, 509 Tyler, Topeka, — 
Se SEE 


Hennig, 


“The last ad sure produced results. 
One money order reached my home 
in the same mail with my own copy 
of The Rifleman.”—W. K., Kans. 

“—-T am still getting orders from 
my last ad which ran three or four 

months ago.”—R. M., IIl. 

For quick, and long- pulling results, 
just try a classified ad of your own 
in the “Arms Chest” section of our 
next issue. You'll be mighty pleased 
with the way it pulls inquiries and 
orders. See full instructions above. 
And remember that Feb. 10 is abso- 
lutely the final closing date for the 
March issue. 


| SPEED—AND POWER! 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 





44-90 M92 WINCHESTER, _ $11.00. Baker 12 
gauge double, $9.00. 45-70 Springfield, 24”, $5.00. 
RIFLEMAN, 1929, 1930, 1931, $2.00 year postpaid. 
38 WCF mould, $1.25, tool, $1.00. 44 Remington 
C&B, $3.50. William Hecker, 3386 Ingleside Rd., 
Shaker Heights, Ohio. 2-36 


100 25-25-86 Stevens, $5.00. 100 32-30-125 Rem- 
ington, $6.00. All factory loads. Fine. WANT— 
Winchester catalog before 1906. Perry Spangler, 822 
Kennelworth, Flint, Mich. 2-36 


S&W STRAIGHTLINE, case, Parker rod, excellent, 
$22.00. Pacific EN-2, perfect, $5.50. Weaver 3-30, 
Enfield mounts, excellent, $17.50. 45 Colt Auto, 


fair, $8.00. A. J. Reagan, R. F. D. #5, Lima, 
Ohio. 2-36 


ITHACA 10, 32, Field, recoil pad, very good, 
$20.00. William Kuehfus, Orange Grove, Tex. 2-36 


SMITH 20, 26 inch both modified f’w’t. | 
excellent, rest V.G., $23.00. Smith 20, 26 inch, 45 
and 50%, new condition, $27.00. Cash. Wm. Parker, 
Conway, N. H. 2-36 


NEW REMINGTON 29-T, 12 gauge, 30” full 
ventilated rib, French Walnut Stock, Hawkins recoi 
pad, Beaver Tail, $60.00. Jos. Brocard, Jr., 

31, New Brunswick, N. J. 


FOX STERLINGWORTH grade double shotgun, 
28”, R. Mod., L. Full, new and never used, $28.00. 
Lee Hayes, 201 N. Randolph, Indianapolis, Ind. 2-36 


KENTUCKY 43” octagon bbl., 7%” dia., . 
Curly Maple, Target Rifle, peep sight. J. Snyder 
pierced patch box, eagle inlay, accurate, $25.00. 
25# Target Rifle, false muzzle, scope, etc., 
beauty, photo. Volcanic .40 cal. rifle, engraved 
silver, mahogany case, $25.00. 1822 North flint 
pistol, fine, $15.00. 1810 Springfield flint Musket, 
$15.00. Roy Vail, Warwick, N. Y. 2-36 


5-A WITH % Min. Malcolm Special low Comb. 
Target-Hunting mounts, $32.50; mounts alone, $15.00. 
M. L. Jones, 914 Avenue G, Ft. Madison, Iowa. 2-36 


CUSTOM stocked Remington 34 N.R.A., Ranger 
Scope, sling; custom stocked Savage 23AA, Weaver 
3-29 scope, sling, extra magazines; both excellent, 
$35.00 each. A. L. Sebastian, North a 
ye . 


6.5 M/M MANNLICHER Schoenauer, Lyman No. 
36 peep, very good, $45.00. O. Burguiere, 1132 
Olmstead Ave., Bronx, N. Y. C. 2-36 


FREE! A-1 Gov’t. sling with each pair of 
Pritchard Quick Detachable Swivels, $2.00. 
Krag Bayonets, 98¢; Sabers, $1.50; Springfield 
barrels, fair, $1.95; Gatling barrels for Krag 21”, 

ood, $1.95. ALL POSTPAID! J. Warshal & 
Sion 1000-BB First, Seattle, Wash. 2-36 | 


WINCHESTER 52, V.G., speed lock, 17A front, 
mew Ranger 4X scope %’, $36.50. Perfect Winchester 
Enfield 30-06, $16.50. Perfect ‘Fulton’? 16GA., 30” | 
mod. & full, $19.50. 
Excellent genuine leather guncase, 30” takedown, | 
$5.00. Walter C. Gemperline, 1611 Franklin Ave., | 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 2-36 


WINCHESTER 52, slowlock, very good, $21.00. 
Colt O.M. .22 cylinder not embedded, very good, | 
$23.00. 438 Lyman, drill, tap, blocks, $12.00. Colt 
1917 .45. good, $10.00. American Rifleman 1928 to | 
1935 inclusive, $1.50 year. Elmer Iverson, Grinnell, 
Iowa. 2-36 


REMINGTON M14, 32 cal., brand new, $32.50. | 
Winchester 94, 25-35, special job, $25.00. Lathe 9” 
X 3’, with motor, $45.00. Ocean City 400 yard reel, | 
$10.00. Pflueger Supreme, excellent, trade for used | 
Woodsman. Fox Sterlingworth, 16 ga., excellent, 
$25.00. Winchester 95, 30-03, very good, $22.00. 
WANT—Excellent Lightweight 7 m/m Mauser barrel. 
Albert Freiling, 2903 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 2-36 


WINCHESTER 54, .270, Pacific Micrometer, King 
Reflector Red Bead, sling, excellent, $35.00. Harold 
McCormick, Mount Vernon, Washington. 2-36 





SMITH 38/44 Outdoorsman, excellent, $29.50. 
Smith 22/32 Target, excellent, $19.85. Colt 
Woodsman 4%”, excellent, $19.85. Weaver 3-30 
Scope for Winchester 54, excellent, $14.95. }: 
Warshal & Sons, 1000-BB First, Seattle, Wash. 


Good .32 Colt Auto, $9.50. | # 





2-36 


S&W OUTDOORSMAN 44 Special Target, adapter, 
porest, $32.50. Winchester 90, 22 long, fair, $6.00. 
emington, “Gallery Special’, 22 short, fair, $5.00. 
WANT —.300 Savage. F.C. Culler, 32 N. Arch St., 
Alliance, Ohio. 2-36 


HAVE TWO PERFECT Colt Woodsmans, short 
and long barrels, sell one or both, $28.50. Paul 
Middlested, 4574 Park Blvd., San Diego, Calif. 2-36 


CHOICE $8.00: American 12 double, hammer, | 
Fox patents; heavy Remington 50-40; German 
11 m/m Carbine. $22.00 takes all. Paul Ratliff, 
Stevenson, Washington. 2-36 | 
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A TEAM COACHING SCOPE 


by Bausch & Lomb 


a <a e 


C. S. Landis with the B & L Team Captain’s Spotting Scope 


“FT WILL outspot any other 
scope of any make or 
price.” That is the boast of 
every rifleman who has used 
the new Bausch & Lomb Team 
Captain’s Spotting Scope. It 
owes its astounding perform- 
ance to the big objective, 80 
mm (3% inches) in diameter, 
of critical focus and tremen- 
dous light gathering power. 
With four eyepieces to give a 
range of power from 12.7x 
to 32.6x. 


@ The Team Captain’s Spotting 
Scope is one of the Bausch & Lomb 
family which includes the famous 
N.R.A. Model Spotting Scope and 
the 20x Draw Tube Scope. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
246 LOMB PARK, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Win the Firsts 


Keep YOUR match rifle bores scrupulously 


| Lead-Free , Paeeeal 


free of leading, metal fouling, all firing 
residue, and PREVENT RUST with 


HOPPE'’S No.9 


Quick and easy to use with ready-cut 
HOPPE’S CLEANING PATCHES of 
spotless selected canton flannel—right in 
size and texture, safe in dust-proof 
carton. . . . And protect that fine match 
rifle’s action with pure, penetrating 
HOPPE’S LUBRICATING OIL, _ that 
never gums. Lubricates, cleans, polishes. 
Buy today, at your Dealer's. 

SAMPLES: 10¢ brings trial size No. 9. 
1 oz. can Oil 15¢. 
(state size) 25¢. 
FREE. Send NOW. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2321 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The original 

and only 
ANTI-SLAP #2." 

eliminator. 
TRIGGER MECHANISM sneer ond 
by many noted, high ranking shooters. Manufactured 
and installed exclusively by the invenior for over two 
years without @ single “‘come-back”. For specific in- 
formation applying to your hand guns write 
A. E. BERDON, YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO 

Price, $3.00 


M-1 SPRINGFIELD, very good, case, sling, $32.00. 
Stevens ‘‘Armory”’ 22 L.R., very good, sling, $14.00. 
W. L. McEwen, R.F.D. #2, Wilmington, Dela. 





SEDGLEY 30-06 Featherweight, perfect. 
1933 .22 L.R., cut to Sporter, 48 rear, very good. 
Best offers. Warren Bosley, Portage, Penna. 2-36 


OFFICER’S Model Colt, Cal. .22, perfect, latest | 


model, embedded cylinder, $25.00. Drawtube prism 


scope, good pistol glass 25 power, $5.00. No trades. | 


Bull, 3531 Roland Ave., 
2-36 


First cash or money order. 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


GOOD A. J. AUBREY 12 double hammerless, 
$15.00. Krag Carbine, $15.00. Springfield Service, 
$20.00. Sharps Borchardt. Over 40 molds and tools. 
Stamp for list. 
field, Mass. 





Full carton Patches | 
Gun Cleaning Guide | 





2-36 | 


Savage 








Charles Strange, 39 Silver St., Green- | 
2-36 ' 


| New price on Six Hole Eyepieces, for 


Lyman or Redfield Sights .-_ ahs 


| Peep Sight Reamers 


Parker Celluloid Covered Cleaning 


B. & M. Stainless Reds, 4 tips 


Marble Steel Rods, .22 and .30..-._ 
Fiendoil, 2 oz. cans 


| Heppe’s No. 9 Selvent 
| Chlereil, 2 oz. bottle 


Fuller’s Anti-Rust Oil, 2 oz. 


| Issue Type Patches, .22 and .30, per 
000 


B. & L. Prismatic Scopes 


| Lyman Targetspet Seopes, 10X 
| Head Space Gauges, .22 ecal., very 


accurate, set of 5 


| .22 Ammunition Block, holds 50___ 


Randle Rifle Rest 


| Heavy Barrel Winchester 52, specially 


selected, latest model, Lyman, Red- 
field or Vaver Sights. 


Official N. R. A. Targets 


THURMAN RANDLE & CO. 


331 N. St. Paul Street 
Dallas, Texas 








Hand Book 
and 
Catalog 
Free 


SEDGLEY 


SPRINGFIELD 
SPORTER 


Sedgley .22-4000 
Calibre and Winchester 
.220 Swift. 


Springfield 


OTHER CALIBRES BUILT TO YOUR ORDER 
R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc. 1cihsicd i507 
2311 N. Sixteenth St., Phila., Pa. 


Representative: D. W. King Gun Sight Co. 
553 Howard St., San Francisco ERE 


ee Pacific Coast 
 emaamae 


SUPER 
ACCURACY 


WITH 
“Pacific” Reloading Tools 


“Pacific” Scales 


Don’t take chances getting inaccurate loads. Every 
reloader can now afford an accurate scale. The 
“PACIFIC” BULLET and POWDER SCALE is 
specially designed and built for reloaders. 


PACIFIC 


GUN SICHT 
co 


Experts pronounce 
them to be the most 
rugged, the simplest to 
operate, and the most 
accurate “speed” re- 
loaders on the market. 


“Pacific” 


Full micrometer, 
half-minute adjust- 
ments. The sturdiest, 
most accurate, and 
most reliable sight 
ever developed for 
the Enfield Rifle. 
Can be attached 
without drilling or 
tapping any holes. 


PRICE, $7.00 
“‘Pacific’’ Sights for All Rifles 


Send for 1936 Catalog 


Send 10c which partially covers cost of publish- 
ne, ent mailing—the 10c will be refunded on your 
order. 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


353 Hayes Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


INLETTED CUN STOCKS 


REQUIRE ABOUT ag 
ONE DAY TO FINISH 
‘or Peerless W: 


ainut Stock for fz: 
ns available. 





*S2 


Best Wishes for 1936 


and thanks to the thousands of Riflemen who 
made my business during 1935 the greatest 
year of my 37 years I have been in business. 
I want to renew my promise to continue sav- 
ing the riflemen money. A few facts of proof: 
Having no overhead to contend with, over 
60% of the goods I sell are made in the 
O’Hare factory. My son, Francis, so well 
known and liked by the riflemen, is Manag- 
ing Director. I also have my own printing 
Et which enables me to furnish targets to 

lubs and Sporting Goods stores allowing 
them a good profit. 

For over 25 years 90% of the goods I sold 

were imported (duty and freight costs over 
60%). Through my efforts today most of 
my goods are made here in America. I import 
about 5% of my goods now. Our mechanics 
can make everything other countries can and 
this is what is happening. Today, American 
Rifle Accessories are the choice of the Rifle- 
men. 
_In the last few years many of our leading 
riflemen brought out new articles and I am 
always the man they get in touch with. 
After looking the article over and I find it is 
O. K., I put it on the market, and in most 
cases it goes over big. The riflemen who at- 
tended Camp Pe this year will recall that 
I had four trained men back of the counter 
waiting on customers from 6 A. M. to 11 
P. M.—no letup. In the last year over 25 
new articles have been brought out that do 
not appear in my catalog. Send a card with 
your name and address and folders will be 
sent you free. 

Send 15¢ in Stamps and my No. 10 Cata- 
log will be sent, including these folders. 
This book is full of information to the young 
rifleman just starting, 


P. 3. O’Hare 
Largest Dealer, Mfr. and Importer in America 
552 Irvington Ave. Ma , M. J. 


AIR: Pistols; rifle; B.S.A., Webley, Haenel, Snider, 
etc. FIRELOCKS: Hand and shoulder specimens. 
FLINTS: Manton and Simmons shotguns; Kentucky 
rifles; “beef” gun; Military Muskets. DETONA- 
TORS: Exquisite pair by Moore; London. PERCUS- 
SION: Revolving Rifles; double 12 ga. with Maynard 
primers; cane gun; four barrel shotgun; overunder; 
military carbines, muskets, pistols, revolvers, match 
rifles. METALLICS: .22 target arms; .30 Blake; 
Remington trench shotgun; scores of others. List of 
over 100, 10¢ stamps. Calvin Goddard, 3533 Quebec, 
Washington, D. C. 2-36 


38 COLT Officer's Model 734”, perfect, $25.00. 
.22 H&R Target Pistol, perfect, $15.00. Zeiss Del- 
trintem Binoculars 8X30, cost $80.00, price, $50.00. 
* like new. R. W. Dull, 201 5th Ave., LaGrange, 
Il. 


NEW WINCHESTER Carbine 94, full magazine, 
38-55, bluing worn on outside of action, never fired, 
$14.00. Bockmann, Ridgefield, N. J. 2-36 


COLT Single Action, .44 Special 7% inch, flat 
top, target sights, low hammer spur, wide checked 
trigger, Newman style mainspring, blued frame, good, 
$45.00, f.o.b. Halver Lund, Monte Vista, Colorado. 

2-36 


GOOD SPRINGFIELD N.M. Sporter, Stoeger 
stock, checkered, Lyman 48, also service stock, fit- 
tings, $40.00. New Service 38 Special, 6-in., station- 
ary sights, Pachmayr, excellent, $24.00. V.C. Mick- 
low, 440 W. Hewitt Ave., Marquette, Mich. 2-36 


SKEET M/12 Winchester, 20 ga., 26” full, rib, 
ped. Bradley Ivory, new, $50.00. C. F. Johnson, 
averly, S. D. 2-36 


RIFLES 


.30-60Actions 
Used on 
All Models 


BAUSCH & LOMB 80MM Team Captain’s 
Spotting scope, outfit $275.00; Prismatic $55.00; 
Drawtube $30.00; tripod $10.50. Discount to 
members; TRADES WANTED: Trade Pris- 
matic N.R.A. even for Targetspots, Fecker 1%” 
scopes, W/52’s, “.357” Magnums, Hornet rifles, 
binoculars, shotguns, etc. SELL—ZEISS 7 x 50 
BINOCTAR, excellent but dirty, $45.00; B.&L. 
8 x 30 CF binocular, like new, $37.00; Buchel 
Tell match pistol, excellent, $50.00. S & W 
“Straightline”, excellent plus, $20.00; Officer’s 
Model “.22’’, perfect, $26.00; Woodsman 4%”, 
perfect, two months old, $25.00; Frontier SA.45, 
converted .22 cal., fine, $20.00; Colt’s Ivory 
Handled 25 Automatic, clips, cartridges, perfect, 
$10.00; X-Ring Bullet Traps $13.50; Remington 
#32A, your specifications, $64.50; Remington 
Automatic #11A, your specifications, $41.95; 
Browning shotguns; Winchester Mod 12’s, 
$36.95; Winchester Mod/54’s, any caliber, $47.50; 
Wollensak 20X scopes, new, $11.25; used-perfect 
$8.00; Wollensak riflescope, excellent, $7.00; 
Savage 1933, excellent $22.50; VAVER sights, 
10% discount. Trade in your old sight. Sev- 
eral used (exchanged) Vaver sights, 33-1/3% 
discount; slightly used 10-X coats at bargain 
prices; 48-J, etc., sights at bargain prices; 
Fecker, Unertl, Lyman, Weaver, etc., riflescopes. 
WANTED—Targetspot, micrometer calipers, 
Fecker mounts, Sportsman D.A.&S.A., Defender, 
Bankers-Detective Special, Bisleys, Frontiers, 
Woodsman, K-22, antique and modern revolvers, 
rifles, shotguns, binoculars. Savage 1919-1933, 
Win/92, copies American Rifleman, old Cata- 
logues, or what have you to trade on new equip- 
ment? Describe fully, using “Arms Chest Clas- 
sification”. State age, serial numbers, first let- 
ter: Ask for FREE LIST and other prices. 
WRITE—PEORIA SHOOTER’S SERVICE, 
James Bunney, Box 700., Peoria, Illinois. (208 
North Glenoak Ave., Phone 5801). 


NO. 2 ITHACA, 10 gauge, Long Range wild fowl 
gun. Late model for 154 ounce load, 32-inch barrels, 
modified and full, automatic ejectors, ivory sights, 
recoil pad, bore perfect, outside very good, $35.00. 
Ship privilege inspection, payment transportation 
charges. Frank M. Harper, Jr., Box #1119, — 
N. C. - 


RUSSIAN, two Krags, S&W 44 Russian, 45 Scho- 
field, $10.00 each. 45 ACP, 32 ACP, $6.00 each. 
Ace, $22.50. 22 PPT, $17.50. Kalle, 1349 Hull, 
Baltimore, Md. 2-36 


OFFICIAL Police 6” .38 Special, holster, tools, 
molds (2), 1000 hand loaded cartridges, excellent, 
$50.00. WANT—K-22. Frank Christenson, 468 
West State St., Sharon, Penna. 2-36 





ENGRAVED Colt Dragoon, fine; Hornet and .44 
Spl. loading tools; No. 4-E Ithaca Super Ten, fine; 
Colt Rifle .44-40, good; Buffalo robe; Hawken Rifle, 

; fine Roberts outfit; Sharps side-hammer .40-90, 
air; .400 Cal. Newton, tools, loads, good. Elmer 
Keith, North Fork, Idaho. 2-36 


SWISS 30-06 free rifle, good, $75.00. 52 heavy bbl. 
custom stock. V. Z. Canfield, 277 N. Firestone Blvd., 
Akron, Ohio. 2-36 


FECKER Scope, excellent, #4, 8X, “% minute 
clicks, $27.50. Pacific Bullet Sizer, 30 cal., $1.75. 
Bond mould handle, 65¢. Collection of Mineral 
Specimens. Write. J. D. Huffman, Riggins, Idaho. 

2-36 


FOR SALE ONLY: Springfield N.M. number 
1402222 cut to Sporter, Lyman 48 rear, no front, 
barrel very good, rest excellent, $27.50. 357 Magnum 
8/3/4 barrel, King red bead ramp front, perfect ex- 
cept bluing worn at muzzle, Parker rod, $40.00. 
Henry Goulette, 1232 N. Fremont Ave., Tucson, 
Arizona. 2-36 
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STOEGER’S OLYMPIC TARGET STOCK for WINCHESTER “52” 


Designed Exclusively for Telescope and Match Use 


Elaborate hollow cheek piece. Comb high enough 
to leok straight down the line of telescopic sight. 


Longer, fuller pistol grip with very sharp curve. An excess of wood permits alterations, 


Barrel groove inletted for standard barrel, but can easily be widened for the heavy barrel. 


SPECIFICATIONS: Circumference of pistol grip at neck 6”. 
Length from center of trigger to center of butt, 13%”. 

Length from center of trigger to tip of forend, 2014”. 

Distance from center of trigger to tip of pistol grip, 354”. 


Monte Carlo Type with broad beavertail 2%4” wide. 
Drop from iron sights line of sight to heel, 1%”. 


Price, finished, including special checkered steel butt plate $4, 5, 


Price, unfinished $3, 


Drop from telescopic (Lyman 5A) line of sight to comb, 1%”. 
Drop from iron sights line of sight to comb 13/16”. 


Special checkered steel butt plate with screws $ J] -00 


All prices quoted are for Olympic Stock only, and do not include Rifle or Scope. 


A. F. STOEGER, Inc. 


OUTDOORSMAN, excellent, $34.00. 44 S&W 
Triple Lock, very good, $38.50. 22 Reising, good, 
$20.00. 380 Remington Auto, new holster, $14.00. 
38 and 44 Bisleys, 357, excellent, $46.00. Geo. W. 
Cole, Scottsville, Kans. 2-36 


COLT O.M.T. 22, excellent, $25.00. Tell Buchel, 
12%”, set trigger, excellent, $50.00. Luger 9 m/m 
pre-war DWM, 6”, excellent, $23.00. Remington 
Model 11, 5-shot Auto, 20 ga., 28” full, fine, $30.00. 
Winchester 53, 25-20, good, $17.00. Crossman Re- 
peating Air Rifle, excellent, $5.00. $2 deposit, bal- 
ance C.O.D. subject approval. Will trade any above 
or cash for Ace, Woodsman, National Match .45 
Auto, adjustable patridge sights. Must be excellent 
to fine. Capt. Wm. F. Ritter, 200 W. Hines, Peoria, 
Illinois. 2-36 


NEW LYMAN SA Scope, % clicks, $31.00. Per- 
fect Lyman Lubricator 38 cal., $7.50. Perfect Im- 
proved Ideal Mould 360345, $2.50. Max B. Kneussl., 
511 Moloney Bldg., Ottawa, Ill. 2-36 


CONTAX, Model 1, F2 Sonnar, case, filters, maga- 
zines, tank, enlarger, trays, etc. Complete outfit, 
$200.00. WANT—Walnut Hill, N.M. Springfield, 
B&L Scope. J. S. Floam, 3409 Woodbrook Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 2-36 


WINCHESTER 52 Speedlock beavertail, excellent; 
48) & 17A, Fecker blocks, sling; $45.00. Owen 
Albert, Paris, Illinois. 2-36 


WINCHESTER Single Shot 32-40, heavy barrel, 


good, action fine, $10.00. Marlin, Model 
lent, $15.00. Clay Dawson, Aurelia, Iowa. 


WINCHESTER Model 12, 20 gauge, 
Choke equipped, excellent, $45.00. H. E. 
Beverly, N. J. 


SEDGLEY HORNET Springfield, Deluxe stock, 
cheek piece, extras, excellent, cost $120.00, sell $62.00. 
Belding & Mull Loading Tools, $5.00. Colt’s Officer’s 
Model .38, 6”, perfect, $30.00. Heiser carved holster 
and belt, $5.00. Colt’s Single Action Army, 32-20, 
5%”, perfect, $25.00. Sherman Church, Norwalk, 
Connecticut. 2-36 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS FOR SALE—Two extra 
heavy percussion Civil War Snipers Rifles with Tele- 
scopes, weight 33 pounds each, two extra heavy Wall 
Guns, Cylinder Rifles, Rifles, Carbines, Pistols, etc. 
Cartridges for collectors. Write for large free list. 
Joseph A. Kull, 2821 Prairie Avenue, Mattoon, II- 
linois. 2-36 


SEDGLEY, 30-06, excellent, cheek piece, army 
sling, heavy $10.00 leather case, Patridge, Lyman 48, 
$60.00. L. C. Bell, 1903 West 6th, Topeka, Kansas. 

2-36 


MAUSER 30-06 custom built sporter. altered bolt 
and safety with low Belding & Mull 3X Marksman 
Scope, Monte Carlo stock. Savage 45, 30-06, with 
handmade sporter stock. Savage Match Sporter stock, 
Lyman 438 scope. J. R. Rumberger, Thompsontown, 
Penna. 2-36 


.30 CALIBER gas checks, $1.10 per 1000, post- 
paid. Money Orders please. Kampen, 557 Pearl 
Ave., Rockford, Illinois. 7-36 


39, excel- 
2-36 


26” Poly 
Reitinger, 
2-36 











ONE 1917 U.S. Rifle, Stoeger stock, oil finish, 438 
Lyman scope sight, $40.00. One Savage Hornet, 438 
Lyman scope sight, $35.00. One 19 N.R.A. Savage, 
22 Sears scope sight, has thimble. J. H. Fly, Belle 
Meade Club, Nashville, Tenn. 2-36 





PERFECT Shooting Master reamed for .357 Mag- 
num. Adapter. $38.00 M.O. WANT—Brand new 
perfect Officer's Model Heavy Barrel .38 at bargain. 
Henry C. Adams, 112 East Jackson St., Centerville, 
Towa. 2-36 


12 GAUGE Winchester Automatic, 26 inch cylinder, 
bore perfect condition, stock, bluing, fair condition, 
money order only, $15.00. Raymond Stassen, 112 
Patton St., La Porte, Indiana. 2-36 
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AMERICA’S GREAT 
GUN HOUSE 


MICROMETER 
DIAL SIGHTS 
WITH EXTENSION 


Designed for: 
WINCHESTER 
52 with it or 


Heavy 1 
Standard or Tele- 
scope Height — for 
me | Right orLeftMount- 
ing. 
Superior Marksmanship | Now available 
Proven Performance has won 
VAVER Sights enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of target experts every- 
where. A new principle of opera- 
tion—Frusto Conical Sp:rrai-Cut 
Leads that engage oil tempered : » 
pins, make possible rapid, positive quarter 
minute adjustment for elevation and wind- 
age, and eliminate all backlash and wear. 
Allsights a:e equipped with ‘*No- Halo” 
AVER oie apeeraee Sighting 
A Dises and interchangeable scale 
> > plate —a means of permanently 
calibrating the rifle for change 
of loads. 
Rugged Construction — 
Fool Proof 


Instantly mounted without 
sawing stock. Don't delay— 
see your dealer today for a 
demonstration. 


WITTEK MFG. CO. 
4308 West 24th Pl., Chicago, Il, 


or: 
Savage, Stevens, 
) ringheld, B.S.A., 
allard, and other 
pvpular rifles 





PERFECT matched pair S.A. Colt’s .38 Special, 
5%” bbls., engraved, low hammers, adjustable sights 
consecutive serial numbers, $50.00 each. Carv 
Heiser shoulder holsters for above, $10.00. Gordon 
Payne, Lee’s Summit, Missouri. 2-36 


REMINGTON Auto 12-26, fair, $17.00. Savage 
99H, 30-30 Carbine, excellent, $26.00. Winchester 
86, 40-65, fair, $8.00. Luger .30, 4%”, $12.00. 
Luger 9 m/m, 8”, $18.00. S.A. Colts 32-20, 38-40, 
44-40, fair, $12.00 each. S&W 38 Spl. Target, excel- 
lent, $24.00. 200 Krag Cartridges, $5.00. Ray Nel- 
son, Roy, Utah. 2-36 


WINCHESTER 52 Sporter, Lyman 17A, 48J, spe- 
cial stock by Stoeger, in excellent condition, $38.00. 
Lyman 48J, new, $8.50. Lyman 438 scope, % 
mounts, new, $16.50. 52 Standard stock, $1.00. 
Remington Auto 11A, matted rib, modified, excellent 
working condition, $23.00. 10X Shooting Coat size 
36, new, $3.00. Above as represented or money re- 
a. L. F. Struck, 601 E. Lee Ave., Monmouth, 
Ill. 2-36 


RELOADING Tools: 25-20, 32-20, 38-55, 40-82, 
$3.00 each. Cartridges 32 Special, $2.00 per 100. 
Winchester 94, 32-40; Colt S.A. 32-20, $10.00 each. 
= for collectors. Fred Wainwright, Grayling, 
Mich. 2-36 


LEICA “D” with Hector 2.5, Valoy Enlarger and 


Easel, large case, Angle view finder, etc. Complete 
outfit, excellent, lists over $250.00. Sell $135.00 cash. 
#52 Speedlock, excellent, $30.00. Henry H. Osha. 
502 No. 3rd St., Boonville, Ind. 2-36 


38 COLT ARMY, 6 inch barrel, $10.00, very good. 
38-40 Colt New Service, new 7% inch barrel, $15.00. 
38 S&W Special, new 6 inch barrel, $18.00. R. Weed, 
1417 Main St., Napa, Calif. 2-36 





507 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ACCURACY PLUS 
‘“SHOOTABILITY” 


Fine machine rest 
accuracy is most 
desirable, but un- 
less a pistol also 
has those qualities 
that make shooting 
easy it is.of little 
value. “Shootabil- 
ity” results from 
correct balance, 
proper sights, a 
fast action, a crisp, 
balanced __ trigger 
pull, and hand-fit- 
ting stocks. It is more difficult to 
produce than even the finest me- 
chanical accuracy, as to do so re- 
quires first-hand knowledge of the 
problems of the target marksman. 
The remarkable shooting being 
done with the H&R U. S. R. A. 
Model Pistol is undoubtedly due to 
the fact that this arm has not only 
the finest machine rest accuracy 
but has been designed to meet the 
requirements of actual target 
shooting. The U. S. R. A. Model 
will, undoubtedly, give you finer 
scores because of these facts. Send 
today for Folder.* 


* Please mention the “American 
Rifleman.” 


Harrington & Richardson 


Arms Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 


WESTCHESTER 
SENSHADE 


Recommended by all the 
leading writers. Keeps the 
light out of your Redfield 
Globe or 17A. Price, $1.50, 
Postpaid. Of course, our 
usual guarantee. 


WESTCHESTER TRADING POST 
Third Ave, & Third St., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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Get Your .257 Roberts Long Range Chuck Rifle NOW 


Send usa discarded Springfield Sporter, or any other suitable .30/06 or 7 mm. rifle or its action. We 
will rebuild it for you, producing the superbly accurate combination long-range ‘chuck rifle and high- 
velocity deer rifle so many keen marksmen are turning to—the Griffin & Howe .257 Roberts. Giving 
up to 3350 f. s. muzzle veiocity with ore. mushroom or h. p. bullet, and corresponding 

¢ with 100- and 117-gr. We furnish with or 
without telescope 
sight. For ‘chuck or 
coyote shooting we rec- 
ommend a target type 


Fecker or Lyman. 
Scope folder free. 















GRIFFIN 
& HOWE 
Fine Rebuilding 


OUR rifle action and azine are sporting-target im- 

overhauled expertly and adapted for ted walnut stock, with 
the .257 Roberts cartridge. You get a long cheek-rest, semi-bea- 
new, fine alloy steel tapered barrel with vertail forestock and sling studs, as 
py ond accuracy, 24” or 26”; or medium shown. With q.d. swivels and 1” 
or heavy barrel, as ordered. We provide shooting gunsling if ordered. Free folder gives prices. 
ramp front-sight base and metallic sights Ask us about rebarreling for .220 Swift, .22 Magnum 
if desired, and fit standard ‘scope sight or .276 Dubiel. Or about a G. & H. .375 H. & H. Mag- 
mounts. We furnish our special new num for your spring bear hunt. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc., Makers of Fine Rifles, 202-R East 44th St., New York €ity 


‘ “s2 SENSATIONAL CARBINE SALE 


“HOUSE OF 
HUDSON” 
again offers 
some real bargains in Guaranteed Brand New Winchester rifles. You will 
be amazed at our low price of $27.50 for a new Winchester carbine—$43.75 
value. However, it is Hudson’s job to offer big values for less money to 
our large army of Sportsmen. Don’t miss this opportunity. BUY NOW for 
the 1936 season. Steck is limited. Model #94 Winchester carbines, 25/35; 30/30; 32/40; .32 
Special; 38/55 calibers. All at $27.50 each. Also some rifles with 26” barrels, half and full 
magazine, at $27.95 each. ($2.00 Deposit on C.O.D.’s). Send stamp for big cartridge list. 
Hi-Standard 8.8. .22 cal. Target pistol 6”........ $7.95 | Real Live Leather 1%” sling straps, each........ $ .85 
H&R £922, target 9 shot, .22 caliber 6” barrel.... 7.95 | Swivels and screws for 1%” sling straps, each...... -60 
1. J. Supershet, Sealed 8, .22 caliber 6” barrel.... 12.95 | U. 8. Army cowhide carbine scabbards, each....... 95 
+ 8. Serviee revolver, .45 cal. 5%”........- 21.95 | Any make non-corrosive .22 L.R. Ctges. per 1000.. 4.20 
Medel 73 Win. rifles 44 W.C.F., 24” oct., good, used condition, with slings, each................ccccccceceee 13.45 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. (FREE—Caialog S 4 W, Colts, Rifles, Glasses, ctc.) R-S2 Warren St., New York 
PREWAR Waffenfabrik, $10.75. Sporting Mauser, 

excellent, $75.00. DH Parker 12/30 full, good, list 

$148.50, sell $69.50. Very good 9 m/m 8%” Luger 

Colt 22 Auto or Remington 24, $15.00. A. E. Lev- 

riett, Box 4009, Jacksonville, Fla. 2-36 

WALTHER .22 cal. Target Automatic, perfect, 

scope ever offered to shooters. 

Still the FIRST choice of dis- Blvd., Cicero, Ill. 2-36 
criminating shooters every- DELUXE grade 30-06 Springfield, $75.00, excellent; 
Winchester Model 63, perfect, with Malcolm scope, 

MAUSER 7 m/m, new, double triggers, sling, case, 

200 assorted cartridges; Stoeger’s price $122.50 for 

rifle. Savage 250-3000, Model 99G, new, special 

shotgun and Al 30-06 high grade rifle. Estill, 6810 

Dorchester, Chicago, Il. 2-36 

WINCHESTER 90, Lyman comb. front sight, bore 

H. Brennan, 92 Clinton Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 2-36 

WINCHESTER 54 Hornet, scope bases, without 

48, excellent, $38.00. Remington 17, 20 ga., 28” 

cellent, $35.00. Beautiful percussion rifle, all acces- 

sories, $12.50. Winchester 21, 12-26, C&M, new, 

$35.00. H. K. Hilner, Meyersdale, Penna. 2-36 

11 LB. 28” Marlin finned 30-06 mg barrel, $18.00. 
Vickers 30-06 mg barrel, $7.00. Browning 1917 mg | 
barrel, $4.00. Another, $2.00. 300 WW tracers, | 

ITHACA 12-30” full, modified, good but stock 
chipped both sides tang top, $22.50. Braden, Cora- | 
opolis, Penna. 2-36 | 






















With plain mounts, $57.50, 
complete. 

With Y{ or & minute click 
mounts, $65.00, complete. 


For free booklet, write to 


J. W. FECKER 


2016 Perrysville Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Telescopic Spotting 
Sights Scopes 








complete, holster, stock, strap, 32 shot drum magazine, 
THE FECKER accurate, $39.50. 5” Bisley 38-40, fair, $17.50. 
Rare Flintlock Muskets and blunderbusses. W. G. C. 
Kimball, Woburn, Mass. 2-36 

1-1/8 SCOPE 
$30.00. H&R, N.R.A., latest, 8” barrel, extra grip. 
perfect, $20.00. Prewar Luger 9 m/m, barrel only 
where. $45.00. Winchester 54 super grade stock, perfect, 
$10.00. WANT—52. John Wehinger, South Wayne. 
sights, leather case, 16 boxes assorted cartridges, com- 
plete, $45.00. Colt Super 38 National Match, never 

Furnished in 6, 8, 10 or 12.5 
excellent, outside very good, $16.00. Peter Lauris, 
power. 4652 N. Campbell Ave., Chicago, Ill. 2-36 
modified, excellent, $20.00. Howard Procter, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 2-36 
REMINGTON Auto 12 ga., ventilated rib, new 
recoil pad, good condition, $23.50. John Novoth, 
$6.00. Rifleman, January 1925 to date, 5 missing, 
$20.00. All f.o.b. here. M.O. only. Philip Roller, 


REMINGTON 380 or S&W 32 side ejector, $12.50. 
THE FIRST large objective 
fair, otherwise very good. Schuman, 1518 S. Austin 
Wisc. 2-36 
used, box -cartridges, $34.00. WANT—High grade 
COLT .38 Super Auto, Lyman tool, perfect, $30.00. 
WINCHESTER 52, 48J, 17A, Speed, beaver, ex- 
1402 E. Stewart Ave., Flint, Michigan. 2-36 
Newman, IIl. 2-36 






-22 CAL. SISK BULLETS 


“Hen-fouling jacketed bullets in efficient f nd 
weights for ail 22 caliber conter-fire rifes.” 


R. B. Sisk, lowa Park, Texas 












q 


CLOSING ESTATE. NO TRADES. Krag, re- 
stocked Sporter, $16.00. Krag, cut down Sporter, 
$9.00. inchester 94, 38-55, $7.00. Winchester 
1906, $6.00. Remington, 12A, $6.00. Steven’s 56, 
target sights, $8.00. vage 1912, 22 auto rifle, $9.00. 
Stevens double hammerless, 12-26 Mod, $8.00. Ba- 
tavia Leader, double hammerless, 12, 30, full, $9.00. 
Remington double hammerless, 12, 30, full, $12.00. 
Winchester hammer pump, 12, $9.00. Stevens Off- 
Hand, 22, 6 in., $4.00. S&W 32 double action, $6.00. 
mea ammunition included. F. A. Baker, wee eS 

inn. -36 


REMINGTON 20 gauge side ejector, 26 modified, 
very good, $27.50. E. A. Sieberns, Nevada, —_——. 


ACP’S, HOLSTERS, .380, excellent, $14.00; .32, 
good, $11.00. Winchester 12-20, 26” modified, v.g. 
in, good out, short action, $19.00. Winchester 92, 
.25-20, new barrel, rest good, $15.00. R. O. Huddle- 
ston, Linwood, Mass. 2-36 











1 STEVENS Single Shot 25-20; 1 Stevens Single 
Shot 32-40, $12.50 each. 1 Colt O.M. 38-6”, ex- 
cellent, $22.00. Send stamp for list of Stevens and 
Winchester S.S. rifles, loading tools, moulds, etc. 
. A. Haskell, Brattleboro, Vt. 2-36 


= 





FECKER %”, 8X, %’ mounts, very good, $35.00. 
Winchester 97 shotgun, 12 ga., very good, $22.50. 
Springfield Service, barrel poor, $12.50. Willis Ken- 
yon, 208 W. Grant St., Marshalltown, Iowa. 2-36 





1928 MAUSER 8x55 MM action not blued, ex- 
cellent, ideal for .220 Swift or .257 Roberts, $12.00. 
W-52 standard barrel, very good, with 17A and Fecker 
blocks, $10.00. Fairbanks Assay scale, perfect. 
—— Beautiful custom Deluxe 30-06 Springfield 

porter, star gauged, super-accurate, excellent, has 
“it”? and is real buy at $70.00, detailed description 
on request. S. B. Naff, Box 2211, Atlanta, Ga. 2-36 





COMPACT Graflex 3-A, Kodak Anastigmat 4.5, 
pack adapter, cut film magazine, case. Excellent, 
make offer by letter. WANT Binoculars, Zeiss Iko- 
mat-D, Retina Cameras, or identification equipment. 
Trooper Robinson, 1707 Lenox Rd., vmanseg: « # 
ms. -36 
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32 Spanish Auto, good, $3.50. .32 Ortgies, 
v.g-, $6.00. .38 S&W Spec. 4”, excellent, $16.50. 
.32 P.P. 4”, excellent, $12.00. G. Boser, Spring- 
ville, N. Y. 2-36 


SELL 54 WINCHESTER Hornet barrel; Win- 
chester high side, bushed breech block, #4 octagon 
barrel, 25-20 SS rifle, tools and mould, Winchester 
high side, bushed breech block, pistol grip SS action. 
WANT—Winchester 54 N.R.A. stock; Lyman 48 for 
Springfield Enfield and Krag. Stamp please. Fred 
Wright, R.R. #2, Dayton, Ohio. 2-36 








REMINGTON Auto rifle, Cal. .35, inside excellent 
condition, outside very good, less than 200 
times, $40.00. FF. Petrola, 2138 37th St., N. W.. 
Washington, D. C. 2-36 


. 





LEICA MODEL ‘D’ f3.5, factory overhauled and 
new shutter in January 1936, like new. One maga- 


M. Dougherty, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 2-36 


WINCHESTER (54, 220 SWIFT, $44.80. 
REMINGTON 30-S, 257 ROBERTS, $41.25. 
Lyman 48, $10.00 extra. New rifles. Never shot. 
Factory cartons. Other new firearms same low 
prices. D. H. Jenkins, Knoxville, Tenn. 2-36 





SUPER .38 Colt, excellent inside & out, King sights, 
Andrews holster, $26.50. No trades. P. D. Luce. 
Breckenridge, Texas. 2-36 


ARMS AND THE MAN 1915-1920, 228 numbers. 
$20.00. AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 1930-1934, 47 
numbers, $7.00. OUTERS BOOK, 1909-1919, 85 
numbers, $12.00. FIELD AND STREAM, 1910- 
1918, 57 numbers, $8.00. OUTDOOR LIFE, 1913- 
1920, 71 numbers, $10.00. ALL OUTDOORS, 1914- 
1916, 23 numbers, $2.00. RECREATION, 1914- 
1916, 20 numbers, $2.00. Miscellaneous outdoor 
magazines, 1913-1918, 32 numbers, $2.00. All above 
dates inclusive. Dale Kaufmann, 22248 Tenny Ave- 
nue, Dearborn, Mich. 2-36 


STEVENS #49, 441%, 28”, Target sights. perfect, 
new condition, $45.00. Remington Auto, 12-28 full, 
Hawkins pad, perfect, new condition, $28.00. F. L. 
Wellington, Box 223, Wellsville, Ohio. 2-36 


EXCELLENT Super 38 Auto, $23.00. German 
Digesport Binocular, $24.00. Busch Stellux, 
$22.00. Excellent 45 Auto, 30 Luger, PPT 22, 
S&W M&P 38-6”, New Remington 24A, S&W 
22-32, AS Scope with mounts, all fine, $18.00. 
Krag, Russian, Mauser, Sporters, $16.00. Black 
Walnut gunstock blanks. sporters, $2.00. Free 
|< eee Smith, Williams Ave., Barrington, 

= & 2-36 





COLT WOODSMAN, new, $27.50. Fox 12 
CE Grade, new, $95.00. L. C. Smith 20 Ideal 
Grade new, $63.50. Iver Johnson 410 Ga. double, 
new, $28.50. Ford Skeet jackets, $3.95. Wol- 
lensak 20X Spotting Scope, $10.95 Postpaid. 
Gun List Free! J. Warshal & Sons, 1000-BB 
First, Seattle, Wash. 2-36 
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NEW WINCHESTER M/54, $49.25. Rem- 
ington 30S, Sedgley Springfield Sporters, Special 
Prices! New Model Winchester Cal. .348, $45.35. 
Hi-Standard Automatic pistols, H&R Sportsman 
Revolvers, Special Prices! J. Warshal & Sons, 
1000-BB First, Seattle, Washington. 2-36 

COLT Lightning, 45-85-285, 28” round barrel, 


35166, perfect inside, very good outside, $35.00. 
Remington #12A, good outside, poor inside, $6.00. 
F. Sawyer, 1056 Beardsley, Akron, Ohio. 2-36 


PERFECT OFFICER’S 9 m/m Luger, fine 
leather holster and stock, a beauty for $32.00. 
S&W K-22, $24.00. S&W 38 Target, $24.00. 
S&W 32-20 Target, $20.00. Fecker 10X with 
extra 6X eyepiece, $38.00. Winchester 52, $32.00. 
Savage 32 Auto, $6.50. Excellent Colt 22 or 38 
O.M., $24.00. Colt 44-40, $15.00. Colt 45 Auto, 
$19.00. Eagle 7.65 Luger, $24.00. Very g 
20X Spotting Scope, $15.00. Fair 45 Auto, $10.00. 
Musket Hornet converted by Sedgley, $15.00. 
Address: John Krouce, 299 Park t., Hacken- 
sack, N. J. 2-36 





FECKER 10X, 1% Scope and Mounts, excellent, 
$50.00. Colt 22 Bankers —— excellent, $17.00. 
Winchester Repeater 38-56, Lyman rear, fair, $5.00. 
Marlin 32-20 Carbine, Lyman rear, fair, $5.00. Ste- 
vens 22 rifle, .44%4 action, barrel poor, $6.00. Stevens 
22 Cal. visible loader, excellent, $5.00. 30-06 F.A. 
Cartridges 1933-34, $3.00 per hundred. Frank Fer- 
guson, Box 186, Chillicothe, Ohio. 2-36 


10% DISCOUNT—Scopes, Sights, Reloadin 
Tools. Illustrated Trophy Catalog 10¢. 50% 
discount. J. Warshal Sons, 1000-BB First, 
Seattle, Wash. 2-36 


WINCHESTER 54, .270, fired 20 times, $35.00. 
Winchester 57, extra Mannlicher stock, scope bases, 
month old, $22.50. D.C.M. Sporter, N.M. barrel, 
17A, 48, pad, no pits, best offer. Ithaca #4 im- 
proved and modified 12-28”, selective gold trigger, 
auto ejectors, pad, best offer. Two Pacific tools, tool 
steel dies, .30-06, $17.50. 26X eyepiece for B&L 
prismatic, $5.00 or trade for 12.5X. Winchester 
12-30” Tournament, rib, pad, no pits, $30.00. Ste- 
vens S.S. #45, .22 L.R., two barrels, one perfect 
inside, two pair double set triggers, scope bases, $15.00. 
Electric hand drill, $5.00. Colt Auto .25, $10.00. 
S&W Military & Police .32-20, perfect inside, $15.00. 
See last month’s adv’t’s., pages 57 and 62. G. H. 
Holliday, Antioch, Calif. 2-36 





16# Kentucky, about .50 cal. 34” bbl., Maple half 
stock, good, $20.00. 40 others. Volcanic Pistol, 
fair, $15.00. List 300, all types, Flintlock to World 
War, 10¢. Roy Green, Fithian, Illinois. 2-36 





WOLLENSAK 4X Rifle Scope, $8.95 postpaid, 
fits practically all rifles. Announcing! Ew 
LYMAN #422 EXPERT 4X Rifle Scope, $10.00 
postpaid. 10% discount to members. J. War- 
shal & Sons, 1000-BB First, Seattle, Wash. 2-36 


WINCHESTER heavy barrel 52, latest model, 
Lyman 48) and 17G and other extras, excellent, 
$45.00. R. C. Skaggs, 1524 36th St., Sacramento, 
Calif. 2-36 








NICE OLD Buffalo Robe, $20.00. 12 gauge Double 
Barrel Hammer gun, good condition, $10.00. J. 
Dillin, Media, Penna. 2-36 





EXCELLENT Colt double hammerless 12 with 2 
sets Damascus 30” barrels, and fore-ends, $60.00. 
Excellent 10 gauge ejector Greener, hammerless 32” 
double, $100.00. F. W. Jay, 1842 W. Sth Ave., Gary, 
Indiana. 2-36 





NEW WINCHESTER Model 94 Carbines 30- 
30, $26.95. Genuine Winchester A-5 Rifle Scopes 
only, 5 power, $14.95. J. Warshal & Sons, 1000- 
BB First, Seattle, Wash. 2-36 





WINCHESTER double sixteen gauge Tournament 
Grade Skeet Gun. Twenty six inch skeet boring. 
Extra set twenty eight inch modified and full. All 
extras. Perfect. Ernest Kreimendahl, Celina, Ohio. 

2-36 





LOG CABIN, 
acres forested land, good dirt road, good hunting and 
fishing, Northern Adirondacks, $1,000.00. 
Carpenter, Owls Head, N. Y. 


Ezra 
2-36 





SPRINGFIELD Sporter 30-06, two stocks, as issued 
and sporting, serial No. 1276073, fired about 100 
times, sell $65.00. W. J. Huston, 3848 Agua Vista 
St., Oakland, Calif. 2-36 





NEW GUNS! Remington 12-20 Ga. Pumps, 
$29.50, Double Barrel Shotguns, $16.95. Win- 
chester M/12, Remington M/31 Pumps, $37.95. 
Remington Automatics, $37.50. List FREE! 
% ——— & Sons, 1000-BB First, 

ash. 


COLT ACE, fine, $28.50. E. Whitney 36 Navy, 
$8.00. Colt 32-20, 6”, never fired, $24.00. Catalog 
U.S.C.Co. firearms collection, $4.50. Bisleys, U.S. 
rifles, carbines and many others to trade for Colts, 
S&W’s. J. C. Harvey, 971 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 2-36 
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watch the WINNERS! 


Everywhere they are SPECIF YING Redfield for com- 
petition that demands the utmost in PRECISION 


and PERFORMANCE. 


(Patented) : 


Redfield 


GLOBE 


With Interchangeable Inserts 
Longer, larger globe. Better lighting. Non-re- 
versible inserts. Other new and exclusive features 
that give you much greater accuracy. Price $2.50. 


Noe. 100-A for M/52 Winchester 
Graduated in quarter minutes. Hardened steel-ball 
clickers. Positive locking windage and elevation. 
Lost motion eliminated. No cutting of stock. $8.00 
to $12.00. Write for catalog. 


REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 


3315 Gilpin St. 





4719 Perrysville Rd. 


REMINGTON Revolver Pat. 1858 Converted 44 
Colt 8”, carved holster, 3” belt, Winc. Tool, $13.50. 
Ideal #4 38LOL, $1.50. Ideal #4 45 Gov’t. poor, 
75¢. Winc. Tool 38-55, $1.00. Holsters: 45 Auto 
Army, $1.25; 38 Spl. 6%” new, $1.50; Shoulder 
32-20-6", $1.25. Pearl grips K-22, $5.00. Ernest 
Haeuser, Fergus Falls, Minn. 2-36 





CALIBER .280 Dubiel target rifle, Dubiel 26” 
barrel and Dubiel stock on German Magnum action, 
weight 10% pounds, like new, Ammunition, Reload- 
ing Tools, Components. J. J. Turner, 2419 16th Ave., 
South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 2-36 








SELL OR TRADE 





BUFFALO OVERCOAT, excellent condition, valued 
$100.00. Trade for guns. Will H. Cross, W. 515 
15th Avenue, Spokane, Washington. 2-36 


FINE #4 Meek Reel, $16.00, or trade for Fecker 
Small Game or 438 Lyman. C. C. Dennis, 798 Post 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 2-36 





SMITH 20 Ejectors Hunter Trigger, excellent. 
Remington 14, caliber 25, excellent. 7.62 Russian, 
Stoeger Stock, new. WANT—S4 Hornet 16 gauge 
double, single trigger and ejectors. L. C. Kranhold, 
Groton, South Dakota. 2-36 
te a eee de  E  N 

SELL-TRADE Vion Spotting Scope. WANT—De- 
tective Special, Colts 45 Auto, 06 Reloading Tools. 
F. Nooney, 2503 South Altamont Blvd., Spokane, 
Wash. 2-36 


REGISTERED English Springers, six month, Work- 
ing Strain, Liver and White, $20.00 and $25.00. Or 
trade for Sporting Equipment. Clarence Crum, West- 
hope, N. D. 2-36 


COLT Camp Perry, latest, excellent, $25.00 or 
complete Colt 38 Spl. Straightline reloading outfit, 
excellent, stamp please. J. F. Nolan, 468 Division 
St., Perth Amboy, N. J. 2-36 


7.63 M/M MAUSER Pistol, condition good, wood 
holster shoulder stock, $30.00 or trade for 30-06. 
Louis Roy, P. O. Box 222, Fremont, Neb. 2-36 








EASTMAN No. 3-A Autographic Kodak, Diomatic 
No. 1 shutter, Anastigmat Lens F.7.7, leather case, 
good. WANT—Winchester Hornet or Springfield 
Sporter. Tom Allen, Post Office, Zanesville, Ohio. 

2-36 





FOR SALE OR TRADE-—Springer Spaniels. 
Registered A.K.C. Male puppies 5 mont old. 
Working strain. Partly trained. Strong and healthy. 
Immunized against distemper. Pictures on request. 
Dr. F. H. Baker, Gardnerville, Nevada. 2-36 








Denver, Colo. 


UNERTL 14-in- 
OBJECTIVE 
COMBINA- 

TION TARGET SCOPE 


in 8, 10, 12, 14 power, highly light gathering, easy elimination of parallax, finest optics 

$55.00. SMALL GAME and TARGET SCOPE in 3,4, or 6x, the finest $20.00 

will buy. NEW 3X BIG GAME HUNTING SCOPE with internal elevation $35.00. Prices 

do not include mounts. PISTOL GRIPS for the M.52 $1.25. Scope alterations, etc. Ask for new folder. 


JOHN UNERTL 


Pittsburgh 2, Pa. 


For loads not available 
from the factory, use 


IDEAL 
TOOLS 


Simple to operate, produce accurate loads 

at a considerable saving. Follow the sug- 

gestions in the Ideal Handbook. Contains 

complete and accurate description of the 

successful way to reload rifle, pistol and 

shot-shell ammunition. 50 illustrations of 
methods used. 
All neces- 
sary tables. 
160 pages. 
List of Ideal 
Tools. 


Hand Book 
No. 31 
50c 


postpaid 


THE LYMAN GUNSIGHT 
CORPORATION 


90 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


“SPECIALIZED” CUSTOM AMMUNITION 
Worthy of that fine ‘pet’ rifle 


AU Calibers—Vermin— Big Game—Target 


O. H. Elliott South Haven, Michigan 
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Speaking of Books 
The Old Coach says: 


“I don’t know of anything that 
contains more real helpful informa- 
tion in plain easy to understand 
language than Captain E. C. Cross- 
man’s ‘Book of the Spring field’.” 


That is what the Old Coach said last 
month in his corner (new department 
of THe Rirteman). Anyone who has 
read Captain Crossman’s book will rec- 
ommend it just as strongly. 

Particularly if you are just beginning 
to take up rifle shooting, the “Book of 
the Sprinfield” will help you immensely. 
It explains in everyday language the 
hundred and one things every rifleman 
should know before he fires a shot. The 
book then leads gradually, step by step, 
into the art of shooting. It covers not 
only military rifles, but sporters and 
match rifles as well. ‘Three chapters are 
devoted to ammunition and components; 
another to corrosion and cleaning. Mili- 
tary and match rifle sights, including 
telescopes, are discussed from every 
angle. In short, the “Book of the 
Springfield” contains information every 
rifleman needs in order to broaden his 
knowledge of firearms in general and to 
help him improve his marksmanship 
with the rifle. 


You can buy Captain Crossman’s 
“Book of the Springfield” as well as the 
other shooters’ books listed below from 
our book department. Make 1936 a 
“book a month” year. Mail your order 
for this month’s book today. We pay 
the postage. 



































sinshatina seine iene ee $4.00 
See description above. 

THE KENTUCKY RIFLE, DILLIN_~_--_$7.50 
The only authentic history of early American 

rifles. And less than 100 copies left. A 250 page 

DeLuxe Edition containing 26 full page illustra- 

tions. 

TEXTBOOK OF FIREARMS IDENTI- 
FICATION, which includes in the same 
volume the TEXTBOOK OF PISTOLS 
AND REVOLVERS, HATCHER---_-~- $7.50 

TEXTBOOK OF PISTOLS AND RE- 
VOLVERS without Firearms Identifica- 
cation data, HATCHER -_-_-_--_~-- $4.25 


MODERN GUNSMITHING, BAKER---_-_$4.50 
Consistently the preference of gunsmiths, 
especially amateurs. 


-22 CALIBER RIFLE SHOOTING, 


IIIT 0h isinnivendaapinahiniendpénchiciednindsapeeed $3.75 
The only book available on the .22 cal- 
iber rifle. 

MILITARY AND SPORTING RIFLE 
SHOOTING, CROSSMAN --._-- ~~ $4.50 
Another good book by Captain Cross- 

man. 

AMERICAN PISTOL SHOOTING, 

RE Ee ae ee $5.00 


Every pistol shooter should read this one. 


WILDERNESS HUNTING AND WILD- 
CRAFT, WHELEN .............-— $3.75 
A book by Colonel Whelen, ¢asy to 

read—worth reading. 










The outstanding shooter’s book of the 
year. A true war narrative by a 
great rifleman soldier. 
























For skeet and field shooters. 
THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 

Pe BP nchtbadhtodcbcseus $3.75 

The twelve monthly issues of 1935 bound in jet 
black buckram covers, title and volume number 
printed in gilt on rib. Also a few bound volumes 
containing the twelve issues published during 
1934. And 7 1933 Volumes. Same price. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
Book Department 
816 Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C. 






























Two 
Things 
Every 
Shooter 


= NEEDS 
Hunter - Trader -Trapper 


A monthly sporting magazine that’s different. Contains 
stories written by fellows like you. Pictures of you 
and your friends, your questions answered. Gun de- 
partment by C. S. Landis; trap shooting department by 
Willis O. C. Ellis; fishing department by Ben Robinson. 
Other departments on boating, trapping, fur farming, 
dogs, etc. You'll like H-T-T. Everyone else does. 


HOPPE’'S GUN 
Cleaning Pack 


Will help your scores by 
keeping your gun in per- 
fect condition. Contains 
Hoppe’s No. 9, Hoppe’s 
Gun Grease, Hoppe’s Lu- 
bricating Oil, cleaning 
patches and gun-cleaning 
guide. All in a handy box. 


Get Both for Only *2-° 


Simply write your name and address on the margin of 
this advertisement and mail it to us with $2.00. Your 
subscription to H-T-T will be entered for one year and 
Hoppe’s Cleaning Pack sent by return mail. 


HUNTER - TRADER - TRAPPER 
382 So. Fourth St. Columbus, Ohio 








Only ited gun cleaner. Oil 

vent combined. Simply 

apply—no ramrodding. At your 

Sports Store. Generous sized 
it > . 


spout can, 40c 
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COLT .22 Target Revolver, excellent; 8X French 
glasses, excellent; 44 S&W Special, pearl grips, bright 
finish, engraved, excellent; Remington 12 pump, very 
good; most any kind of automatic pistol, revolver or 
shotgun; 21J Illinois Railroad watch, WANT-— 
Noske Hunting Scope, low power, internal adjustments. 
Ideal Mould 208284. Will answer all. W. G. Butler, 
Eakly, Oklahoma. 2-36 


STANDARD Colt SA 45; 7%” new barrel factory 
fitted; accurate; holster, cartridges; $20.00 or trade 
on 4” Woodsman High Speed. R. W. Corey, Box 704, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 2-36 


GREEN Maine Tourmaline, $10.00 per carat, 
other gems, necklaces, minerals. WANT-—Firearms, 
books, equipment, for own use. Howard Irish, Buck- 
field, Maine. 2-36 


ITHACA #4, single, trap, very good with case, 
cost $158.00, sell $75.00 or trade for Winchester 52 
H.B. and scope. Carl Lindberg, Hibbing, Minnesota. 

2-36 


MODEL 40 Savage 30-06, checkered stock, Pacific 
receiver sight, King front, perfect, $28.00. WANT- 
Scope sight. Harold Barson, Clarkston, Utah. 2-36 


COLT 22 Auto, excellent, $18.00. 30 Luger, very 
good, $15.00. 38 Special S&W, holster, belt, tools, 
$22.50. Winchester 54, 30-06, good, $22.50. Win- 
chester 57, inside perfect, $18.00. 30-06 tools, moulds, 
balances, $15.00. 10 gauge DB, Browning 45-70 
D.S.T., both fair, need repairs, $4.00 each. WANT— 
Ace, §2 not S.L., or K-22. Stephen Neville, Evanston, 
Wyo. 2-36 


WURLITZER Tenor Banjo, canvas case, used very 
little. WANT—Skeet Gun. George Webb, Science 
Hill, Ky. 2-36 


M1 SPRINGFIELD, caliber 22, perfect; 6.5 Mann- 
licher Schoenaur, excellent; 44 S&W special reenforced 
5 in. blue, excellent, Arthorn, $25.00. WANTED— 
Caliber 30 D.C.M. Sporter as issued, perfect. Vern 
Larsen, 2360 N. 54th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 2-36 














WOODSMAN 4%", excellent, 
$24.00, or Woodworking Tools. O. 
Ponca City, Okla. 


SAVAGE 40, 30-06, new, $35.00. Winchester 12 
Trap, good, $55.00. German .32 Automatic, $5.00. 
Old magazines. WANT—35 Remington 300, 257. 
Frable, 2532 Homehurst, Pittsburgh (10), Pa. 2-36 


ENFIELD Sporter, excellent condition, $25.00 or 
trade for W man in excellent condition. Elden 
Baxter, Davison, Michigan. 2-36 


30-40 WINCHESTER Carbine, fair accurate, Ly- 
man Ivory and Receiver Sights. WANT—30-06 Bolt. 
Model 10 Remington, 12 gauge, Trap, very good, 
cost $90.00. WANT—16 gauge like condition. 32-20 
Winchester Carbine, fair. WANT—22 WRF. Bolt. 
H. J. Preshinger, Geraldine, Mont. 2-36 


SELL OR TRADE—One very fine 25-06 Spring- 
field rifle, write for particulars. WANT—Model 54 
Winchester rifle. Ed Snodgrass, Twin Falls, Ta 


HEAVY barrel Krag Hornet High comb PG stock, 
several lever action single shot Hornets, sell or trade 
for speed lock 52, condition of barrel immaterial. 
. R. Buhmiller, Eureka, Mont. 2-36 


HIGHEST OFFER gets late 52 Winchester and 
Lyman 5A scope, fitted, both excellent. WANT— 
Browning 12 over-under or 52 Sporter. Also want 
30-06 Boat-tail. Trade Pedigreed Labrador for good 
pistol, or ?. W. T. Haley, Ulysses, Kansas. 2-36 


Heiser holster, 
E. Lehenbauer, 
2-36 
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COLT “Lightning’”’ 40-60 Rifle, excellent; Flobert 
istol 6 m/m (22 B.B.), collectors piece. Trade for 
pringfield N.M., Sporter or ? Stamp please. F. 
Salisbury, 931 Linden, Waukegan, III. 2-36 


RIFLEMAN last seven years complete, $9.00. 
Stevens #44 Hornet, reasonable. Cookson, 31 Elm- 
wood, Portland, Maine. 2-36 


NEW 17J White Gold Hamilton, size 12. WANT 
—Firearms; offers. Daniel Morrison, Caribou, Maine. 











.30-06 SPRINGFIELD, as issued, excellent. Sell 
or trade for Hornet. Claude Roderick, Monett, Mis- 
souri. 2-36 


FOR SALE OR TRADE for firearms or scope: 
Pointer puppies, 5 months, Litter registered, large, 
healthy, hunting stock. R. C. Ballew, a 
Va. - 
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BARGAINS! Savage 99-RS, 250-3000, very good, 
super-accurate, $36.00. Mannlicher type Krag, P.G., 
special sights, very good, $16.50. James Smith, Lock 
Box 46, Star Lake, N. Y. 2-36 


GIBSON L.2 Guitar, $30.00 or trade for 3X Marks- 
man: SA; 438 Click. Jack Platchek, Tuthill, South 
Dakota. 2-36 


SELL KRAG Sporter, good, $10.00 or trade for 
good muzzle loading rifle. Also 271 cartridges and 
magazine for Colt 45 automatic, $4.50. Hubert Mor- 
gan, Lewistown, Illinois. 2-36 














NEWTON 30. perfect, Bead and Bolt Peep Sights, 
D:S. triggers. 40 shells; fine R.M. Goat Head. Best 
cash or trade offers. John Zilatnik, Delia, = 





NEW REMINGTON “Sportsman”, three-shot, 
twenty-gauge. automatic, plain barrel, full choke, 
perfect, $45.00, or trade for Winchester 52, very 
good to excellent, Lyman or Redfield micrometer rear 
and globe front. Stamp please. J. H. Grange, Box 
1156, Sheridan, Wyo. 2-36 


PARKER 10G, poor. Lyman Junior Scope, new. 
2.A. and V.P. Kodaks. Archer’s Bow. A. I. Lawson, 
Durand, Mich. 2-36 








SEAT OF HEALTH rowing machine. Absolutely 
new, never used. Cost $37.50. Sell $22.50. WANT 
—Good shotgun or target pistol. Woodsman or S&W 
straightline preferred. J. W. Richard, 2614 Green- 
leaf Blvd., Elkhart, Indiana. 2-36 





W. & C. SCOTT AND SON Block Safety Hammer- 
less, 10 gauge, double barrel, shotgun. Damascus Steel 
Barrels. Good condition. $65.00 or will trade. Jos. 
Erny, Latrobe, Pennsylvania. 2-36 





2 REMINGTON Auto, 12 ga. 1 Winchester 52. 
All better than very good. Priced right. W. B. 
Phelps, Independence, Iowa. 2-36 





FOR SALE OR TRADE —Stevens-Peterson 38-55, 
double set trigger, perfect inside, good out. Win- 
chester-Stevens 25-20 SS, perfect in, good out. 32-40 
Stevens-Pope, double set, excellent throughout. 
WANT—Modern rifles, Binoculars, Telescopes, or 
Camera. W. H. Womack, 3127 Judson Street, Shreve- 
port, La. 2-36 


ENGLISH Setter Bitch, imported from England. 
Good breeder. WANT—Winchester H. B. 52 as new. 
. J. Fluckiger, Clayton, N. Y. 2-3 


PERFECT 10 ga. Ithaca Magnum. WANT—12 
. Browning or Winchester. Allen Kuehl, 4133 N. 
eystone, Chicago, Ill. 2-36 
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45 COLT Auto, good, $12.00. 30 DWM Luger, 
good, $14.00. 38 Colt P.P.S. 6”, fine, $18.00. 
32-20 S&W M&P.T., fine, $18.00. 32 Colt Auto- 
matic, fine, $10.00. New % Fecker, $35.00. B&M 
3X Marksman, good, $22.00. 438, fine, $14.00. 3x 
Stevens, $8.00. Winchester, Stevens & Ballard 
S.S. Rifles. New Farqueson action, $30.00. .22 
B.S.A., fine, $22.00. 8 gauge Greener, cost 
$400.00, $100.00. 35 Remington Auto, fine, $25.00. 
30 Remington Auto, good, $20.00. 351 Win- 
chester Auto, good, $20.00. WANT—16 & 20 G. 
Pumps & Hi-Powers. Smith Bros., ss 
Pa. i 





EXCELLENT Model 30-S, 25 Remington Roberts, 
$35.00 or trade for 30 or 32 Remington autoloader. 
Mirakel Binocular 8X20, $10.00 or trade. Paul 
Jameson, Plymouth, Calif. 2-36 





BRAND NEW WINCHESTER /1-348, $49.50. 
Smith 16-28 Field grade, single trigger, ejectors, 
V.G., $35.00. Remington 30S, 30-06, excellent, 
Lyman 48, $52.00. Winchester 52 Speedlock, 
excellent, $50.00. 


Spl. 38-2”, excellent, $20.00. Colt Woodsman 
4”, excellent, $22.50. Colt O.P. 38-6”, special 
sights, very good, $24.00. Smith and esson 
M.P. Target 38-6”, excellent, $23.00. Many 
others. George F. Herold Co., 7 Center Market 
Place, N. Y. C. 2-36 


-22 WALNUT HILL, heavy barrel, bore good, ex- 
ceptionally accurate, Lyman 48 rear, 17 front, $28.00, 
or trade for standard weight. Lewis Raemon, Annis- 
ton, Ala. 2-36 


250 LEVER SAVAGE, 24 Remington Autoloading 
long rifle, 6X Dialyt Ideal at bargain prices. WANT 
—NMirakel 7X, Zeiss Binoctar, Delactis, Dekaris, Hen- 
soldt 7X Marine Dialyt, Starmor. Norman Hill, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 2-36 


SEVERAL 45 Colt Autos, late model, arched hous- 
ing, excellent, $22.50, or will trade for 20 gauge 
a ae 25-in. barrels. Doc Wipf, Ridgefield Park, 

zs 2-36 











PERFECT golf outfit, new 1935 models, 9 Spauld- 
ing Jones Irons, 3 Hagen Woods, leather bag, cost 
$130.00. Sell $60.00. WANT—Latest 52. T. Sen- 


nett, Glen Falls, N. Y. 2-36 





and Bausch & Lomb Sport glasses. Harold Barnhart, 
Box 73, Chillicothe, Ohio. 2-36 


SALE OR TRADE: Remington Sportsman, Poly 
a ae perfect, $50.00 or what? R. Phelps, Newport, 
ee 2-36 


4 BARRELED .28 Sharps, nickeled, engraved, 
carved ivory handles, for .22 caliber target pistol. 
Also cash for 9 m/m Luger. Alan Simms, 2041 West 
110th St., Chicago, Illinois. 2-36 


L. C. SMITH, #3 E-12, 30 full, fine, $75.00. 
Model 42 Skeet Grade Winchester 410, 26 Skeet Choke, 
fine, $35.00. L. C. Smith, Trap Grade 12, Single 








trigger, good, $75.00. Letter for full description. 
— bbl. (25 or 30). P.R. Lilly, Valdosta, 
a. 2-36 


SPRINGFIELD Sporter, excellent; 7 m/m 
Mauser, Lyman 48, cheek piece stock, excellent; 
Krag ‘“‘as issued,”’ very good; Krag Hornet, a 
Deluxe job; Winchester S.S. 25-35 heavy barrel, 
Lyman 103, scope blocks, fancy stock, loading 
tools, empties, fine; Winchester S.S. chambered 
for 25-20 S.S. cartridge, loading tools, empties, 
fine; several .22 target rifles, such as 52’s, Spring- 
fields, Walnut Hills and some very fine heavy 
single shot .22’'s. WANT—Winchester Beaver- 
tail stocks; old 52’s; Reising pistols; trap guns; 
Krag bolts; scopes of any kind; target revolvers 
and pistols. L. W. Howland, 3931 Montgomery 
Ave., Norwood, Ohio. 2-36 


WINCHESTER 97 Trap 12 ga., very good, $35.00. 


Marlin 12 ga. pump. excellent, $18.50. Savage 
Sporter 25-20, man rear, very good, $20.00. 
Springfield Bull Gun, 30 inch, excellent, $60.00. 


Winchester-Newton Bul! Gun, shot very little, $60.00. 
Winchester Automatic 03, .22, good, $12.50. WANT 
—52 Winchester. H. B. Taylor, Las Vegas, N. Mex. 

2-36 


WINCHESTER 54, N.R.A., 30-06, very good; 
Savage ‘33’? 22 Hornet Target, excellent. Colt N.S. 
Target 44 Special, very good, with fine Heiser belt 
and holster; complete set of 44 Special Ideal Tools; 
Colt Bankers Special 22, new; Graflex 2% by 3%, 
fair. WANT—High grade miniature camera. Win- 
chester 54 Hornet. Target Scope. Emil Fahrlander, 
Ogallala, Nebraska. 2-36 


WESTERN Long Range 12, good, $11.00, or 
H.R.S.A., Mauser, Enfield. Joseph Adriance, Louns- 
berry, N. Y. 2-36 


SAVAGE 19-H Hornet, Redfield sights, perfect; 
Ideal Tool; 45 A.C.P., good; Roper grips for Officers 
Model; 22-32, good. Russell Hawes, Ashland, Ky. 

2-36 


200 SPORTING magazines (20 RiFLEMAN); Win- 
chester 92, 25-20, Marbles, good; Stevens 53A. 
WANT—Small bore rifle. McKean, Colfax, Illinois. 

2-36 
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A Rifleman Went to War 


By Capt. Herbert W. McBride 


Here is ‘‘Mac’s’’ splendid narrative of his experi- 
ences as a soldier and officer of the 21st Battalion, 
Canadian Expeditionary Force during his services in 
Flanders and on the Somme. An accurate and in- 
teresting account of just what a skilled rifleshot can 
do on the battlefield and in the trenches. A ‘war 
book” entirely different from anything you have 
read before. 400 pages containing 150,000 words. 

The outstanding feature of this book is its chap- 
ters devoted to sniping and the rifle in battle. 
Captain McBride was one of the best qualified 
snipers in the Allied Army and he made a reputa- 
tion in the Canadian Corps on his shooting ability. 
His book gives full details regarding the many tricks 
of the sniper—sniping equipment, its care and use, 
observation with the big telescope, concealment, 
range finding, counter sniping, and battle firing. No 
sob stuff and no dramatics—just a complete and 
truthful statement of modern war as a real Yankee 
rifleman found it. 


$3.50. Combined with another book, $2.75. 


Textbook of Firearms Identification 
By Lt. Col. Julian S. Hatcher 


The outstanding technical work on modern fire- 
arms investigation, identification and evidence. 
pages with some 300 illustrations. A necessary 
volume for the law-enforcement officer, sheriff, 
prosecutor or lawyer, whose work comes in contact 
with homicide or shooting cases. The leading work 
in any language. 
$7.50. Combined with another book, $7.25. 


Modern Gunsmithing 
By Clyde Baker 

The one applicable and practical book for use by 
the average user. chapters, with 525 pages of 
closely set type, and some 200 illustrations. Sold at 
a price the shooter can afford to pay—the biggest 
= in reading for the scientific rifleman of this 

ay. 
$4.50. Combined with another book, $4.00. 


Send for new catalog describing our other tech- 
nical books for shooting men. 


SMALL-ARMS TECHNICAL 
PUBLISHING CO. 


Box 18, Marines, Onslow County, N. C. 


U. S. Army Prismatic 
Rifle Sight and 
Observer’s Scope 
“Warner & Swasey"’ 

80 Complete with Rifle 
$7 Mounting, Leather Case. 
Army Krag Rifles, 30/40; U. S. Army. Oil Preserved. 
Leather Gun Slings, new, 50c ea. or $5 doz. Used, 25c ea. 
or $2.50 doz. Rifle parts. Camp Equipment, Army & Navy 
Surplus Goods. Send 10c¢ for NEW. complete, 1936, big 
catalog. Refunded on purchase of $1.00. 

Globe Sales & Mfg. Co., R-624, Broadway. New York 





10X TARGETSPOT, $42.00; Colt .38 O.M.T., 
7%"; Savage 45 .250 with 48Y and custom stock; 
B&L Draw, like new, $22.00. WANT—Binoculars, 
.22 Target Revolver. L. E. Bulgrin, Owen, be 





TRADE 


TRADE—New white gold 21 jewel Elinvar 992 
Hamilton for Winchester M-54 .220 Swift and scope 
sights, Bausch Lomb prismatic spotting scope and 
stand, up to date battery operated radio testing equip- 


ment including oscillator or what? B. L. McGuire, 
Carter, Wyoming. 2-36 
TRADE—.256 Newton, set triggers, excellent. 


WANT-—Graflex, guns, golf clubs. A. T. Mickle, 
801 S. Brooks, Madison, Wis. 2-36 


TRADE—King B Flat Tenor Sax (Silver) for 
Remington Auto, any gauge. Saxaphone is late model 


and perfect; gun must be the same. Frank Peck, 
San Anselmo, Calif. 2-36 
TRADE Zeiss Ikon Ikomat Camera 156 x1% 


F4.5 lens, good condition, for Savage 22 Sporter or 
Hornet or 26 pound outboard motor. I. 


121 Elmdale Ave., Akron, Ohio. 


BAUSCH & LOMB microscope F.F.S.A., cost 
$125.00, trade Hornet Rifle with scope or $85.00. 
Crossman Air Rifle, 700 pellets, $5.50. R. Avery, 
45 Franklin St., San Francisco, Calif. 2-36 


TRADE—Perfect Winchester twenty double, Skeet 
bored, for nice 30-06. Phillips, 611 Mississippi, 
Amarillo, Texas. 2-36 


M11-16-28M, factory new, case. WANT—M54, 
.220. S. P. Blackwell, Warren, Ark. 2-36 











WATCH THIS 
COLUMN 


Each month we are going to have 
a special sale on some one item of 
shooter’s supplies. Whatever the item 
is, it will be offered at a close-out bargain 
price. We are doing this in order to 
dispose of the few remaining supplies 
left on our shelves when the N. R. A. 
Service Company was discontinued sev- 
eral years ago. 


Our first special is: 


Ammunition 


Here are the specifications. 


Cal. .45 single action lead bullet re- 
volver ammunition for Model 1909 Colt 
S. A. revolvers. Loaded by Winchester. 
We have had this ammunition about five 
years, but it is in good condition (no 
mis-fires), and appears to have lost none 
of its accuracy. Only 5,000 rounds. 
$2.00 will buy 100 rounds, f. o. b. Wash- 
ington. No more—no less to any one 
customer. 


EXCLUSIVE N. R. A. ITEMS 
New Official Score Gauge 


Official N. R. A. 
Mirakel .22 Cali- 
ber Scoring Gauge 
with rustproof 
flange of guaran- 
teed accuracy and 
5X magnifying glass attached. Price of 
$1.00 includes handy leather case. 


Sterling Miniature Badges 


Actual size. Three types 
(specify which)—“ex- 
pert rifleman,” “pistol ex- 
pert,’ and ‘“‘sharp- 
shooter.” Safety-pin 
type catch. Regularly 
50c; our special price 35c each. 


A Pin You Can’t Lose 


Life membership pins in 
10-K solid gold with 
safety catch. Purchased 
long before the price of 
gold went sky-rocketing. 
Very special, at the same 
old price—$2.50 each. 


Other Fraternal Items 


Sterling Spoons, 
with N. R.A. 
Seal on han- 
dle, each . . .$1.00 

N. R. A. Loose- 
leaf Score 
Books, each. .50 

Official N.R.A. 
Trigger Test 
Weights for 
rifle, $1.75, for pistol 

Ammunition Blocks (holds 50 .22 
1. r.) with N. R. A. on box, each 

“Annual” and “Life” Member Felt 
Brassards to sew on shooting coat, 
eS. ons. 

Auto radiator emblem with 2-color 
enamel face. “Grill” or “Cross- 
bar” type, each 
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NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
816 Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





The - 
New 


422 EXPERT 


Mount U.S. Pat. No. 2018961 
Pats. Pending 


LYMAN 422 EXPERT Scope Sight 


FOUR POWER 
MAGNIFICATION 


Bausch & Lomb optics—light gathering Windage and elevation adjustment. Mount 
qualities stand out in comparison to any permits use of metallic sights without 
moderate priced sight. Universal focus. removing scope. A high grade sight at an 
amazing price. 


Cross hair reticule. 


422 Expert folder sent free. 


MICROMETER CLICK 


$4@-°° 


complete with mount, 
screws, tap and drill. 


For .22 Rifles 
and Hornet 


MOUNT 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 90 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
ST NTE AS TS TES AI Ava eR SRS SAE Nn ceo A RTA IS 


te 


A REGULAR OUR PRICE 
$40.00 


VALUE $ 1 5 


$2 Deposit on all C.O.D.’s rifle. 
FIALA OUTFITS, Dept. 104 


PERFECT 
LUBRICANT 


Gunslick is very different from 
any oil or grease. On bore or 
action it builds a velvet smooth 
lubricating film that prevents lead- 
— friction—and that film— 


Ask your dealer or send 25c 
today for a tube of Gunslick. 


OUTERS 
OMALASKA. WIS., 


LABORATORIES 
DEPT.,O 


TRADE—Conn C Melody silver plated Saxaphone 
and case, excellent, cost $150.00. WANT—Win- 
chester 54 or other high grade Hornet, excellent con- 


dition. Henry Larson, Gilby, N. Dak. 2-36 


TRADE—160 ies Arms and the Man 1917-1922 
for Sharps Borchardt Rifle; also Ideal Shot Shell Ma- 
chine for Ideal Sizer and Lubricater No. 1 or No. 2. 
Wilfred Huber, 807 N. Caroline St., Ebensburg, 
Penna. 2-36 


20 GAUGE Sportsman, rib, — good to excellent. 
WANT—12 gauge double, vent or “‘Over-Under.”’ 
W. B. Phelps, Independence, Iowa. 2-36 


TRADE—Very good Officer’s Model .38-732", #3 
Ideal tools, mould and #5 measure, for Winchester 52 
or Target Rifle. 


TRADE—Alaska Cross Fox Skin (tanned), for 
20 gauge double. Fine toned old violin. N. Cox, 
721 7th Ave., So., Great Falls, Mont. 2-36 


POLLOWING TO TRADE for modern and 
antique guns: Colts; Police Positive 4”; 
Frontier S.A. peer a Old Officers Model Target: 
38 Special, 6” ightning 38; Philippine Model 
Army 45; NaF Be odel Automatic for 38 Super 
cartridge; Pocket Automatic 32; Pocket Auto- 
— 25, chromiumed; H&R Special 22 Lr. 
9 shot. 


64 


Dean Allison, Philipsburg, Penna. | 
2-36 | 





Retting, 99 Nassau St., N. Y. C. 2-36 | 


SCOPES (Less Mounts) 


These sights have a wide field—cover 18 ft. at 100 yds.—clear illumi- 
nation and definition. 
wood carrying case, 4” x 4” 
FREE with each scope. ton mounts will fit these scopes on any 
A great bargain at $15 delivered. 
10 Warren Street 


Made arg precision specifications. Mortised, 
17”, brass trimmings and handle, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FOR PERFECT GAME 
AND TARGET 
Cc SHOTS 


VAVER co 


a +t <a 7 APERTURE: 


paceseny IR The ay 

correct size for every shooting condition. 4 

* Clear, sharp image, no cobwebs. « 

Endorsed by gome hunters, and-terger ™ 

experts. © Bog more game — improve your target score. ove 

* Complete assembly, Eye Cup—(2"-%'-%" or %") 

adopter, and 7 Apertures —(9-pieces)— for "1.00. 
e MONEY BACK GUARANTEE e 
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SIZE 
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SIGHT 


WANTED 


WANTED—Guns, rifle scopes or binoculars. 
Will pay cash or trade for new Colt pistols, 
Sedgley rifles, scopes, or Reloading Tools. 
Roberts Arms Co., 682A 24th Ave., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. tf 


WANTED—Good used or new Mauser Waffen- 
fabrik action or 54 Winchester 30-06. T. H. Harman, 
Guthrie, Oklahoma. 2-36 


WANTED—Very good Winchester 92 44-40 Rifle 
or Carbine. Pistol grip stock preferred. 514” barrel, 
S.A. or D.A. smooth bore pistol for 44-40 shot. 
R. L. J. Riling, 6844 Gorsten St., Philadelphia, —. 


WANTED—Krag with good hunting scope off set 
Carl Eliason, Sayner, Wis. 2 


WANTED—250-3000 Model 1920, Bolt Action 
Savage Rifles. Must be very good or excellent con- 
dition. State particulars and lowest cash price. John 
R. Shoffner, Timblin, Penna. 2-36 


WANTED—Spanish Mausers Model 1896; 
Civil War Drums; Flint Lock Muskets; Rifles, 
Pistols; 31 Cal. Colt Revolver; Molds. State 

price. Siners Old Gun Shop, 2nd Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 2-36 


WANTED—-American RirFLeMAN, October, 1929; 
September 1, 1926; March 15, April 1, June 15, 
1923; July 15, October 1, December 15, 1922. Com- 
plete years issues, 1921 or earlier. James es 
5431 Harper Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED—Position as apprentice in a riflemakers 
shop. Am Yale graduate, mechanically inclined, with 
an amateur’s experience shooting rifles and revolvers 
and handloading for them. Willing to go anywhere. 
Bruce McLean, Box 384, Cohasset, Mass. 2-36 


WANTED—Winchester Model 41, 410, cash for 
best bargain. Shanahan, Wright Field, Dayton, —_ 
2-3 


WANTED TO BUY—Old and Obsolete -Ammuni- 
tion of all kinds, in any quantity, send description 
and lowest cash price. Joseph A. Kull, 2821 Prairie 
Ave., Mattoon, it: 2-36 


WANTED—Howe, Whelen bolt sleeve sight for 
Springfield. D. M. LeFevre, Berwyn, Penna. 2-36 


WANTED—For cash. Reloading. tool and ac- 
cessories for 44 S&W Special. Have 31, 33, 34, 35 
RIFLEMAN complete, few 32. Cash or what? John 


Roman, Jr., 111 Webb Ave., Stamford, Conn. 2-36 


WANTED—Fecker four power, ten inch small 
game scope, target mounts, in excellent condition. 
Stuart Gandier, Bank of Commerce, Belleville, On- 
tario. 2-36 


WANTED—Heavy barrel 52 or Lyman Targetspot. 


Smith H. Lapsley, Checotah, Okla. 2-36 


WANTED—Winchester '95, 38-72, 40-72, or 405, 
bore condition immaterial, cheap, cash. F. A. Baker, 
Donnelly, Minn. 2-36 


WANTED—WS54, 250, cheap. S.A. 38 barrel and 
i a outside immaterial Wm. Krum, Branch, 
* P 2-36 


WANTED—Bargain. Service Springfield, barrel, 
receiver and action, fine order. W. Krantz, 219 N. 
Second Ave., E., Duluth, Minn. 2-36 


Fecker or 
Lyman target scopes 8X with mounts; 4X Zeiss, 
Hensoldt, Noske or Luxor-Hall Hunting scopes; Red- 
field mounts for same; all must be in perfect condi- 
tion; cash for best offer. G. R. Whittington, Box 
1538, Longview, Texas. 2-36 


WANTED—H&R Sportsman and scope for 30-06. 
Malcolm 6X preferred. E. D. Adams, 7047 Horner 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 2-36 


WANTED—Will pay cash for Double Set Trigger, 
engraved Ballard action. J. R. McNutt, 11 West 
Fayette St., Uniontown, Penna. 2-36 


WANTED—Full choke Remington Sportsman, 
45 N.S. Target, cash. E. B. Rogers, Box 15, Chicago 
Heights, Ill. 2-36 


WANTED—Winchester 52, barrel and action per- 
fect, or will buy action only. Describe fully and 
give price. Glen Keeling, Allendale, Ill. 2-36 


WANTED—.375. Magnum, .35 Newton Mauser or 
Mauser Magnum action. A. S. Anderson, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 2-36 


WANTED—Springfield 30-06, excellent. Preferably 
NOE Edmund Burroughs, 701 W. State St., Trenton, 
N. J. 2-36 


WANTED—Late S&W Straightline, Colts Woods- 
man high speed, perfect condition. Cash for best 
offer. Stanley Murray, Rockport, Ind. 2-36 


WANTED—Cash for best offer Bausch and Lomb 
Prismatic Spotting Scope. Paul Middlested, 4574 
Park Blvd., San Diego, Calif. 2-36 


WANTED—Springfield M-1, Pacific tool for 38 
Spl. 45 A.C.P. & 30-06, spotting scope. Lindahl, 
180 N. Wabash, Chicago, III. 2-36 


WANTED—Ammunition. 30-06, 45-70, 401. Stele 
kind, quantity and price. Raymond Larson, 434 Oai 
St., Ishpeming, Mich. 2-36 


WANTED—Model 54 Winchester Cal. “06.”" Art. 
Wordal, Deer Lodge, Mont. 2-36 


WANTED—.45 Colt S.A. 7%”, excellent. Cheap. 
Ralph Willis, 3 Monadnock St., Dorchester, Mass. 
2-36 


WANTED FOR CASH—High Power Rifles, 
any make, also fine revolvers. Hudson, R-52 
Warren St., New York, N. Y. 2-36 


WANTED—REVOLVERS: Colt Officers Model .22 
and heavy bbl. .38, give details. Ed. Krehbiel, 5143 
Morton, Hammond, Ind. 2-36 


WANTED—Cash for shot guns, rifles and 
ammunition. Give details. H. E. Roehrs Co., 
Closter, N. J. 2-36 


THE TRADING POST 


Bargain lists and announcements by the makers 
and distributors of everything used by active out- 
doorsmen and sportsmen collectors. Advertisers 
in this section are required to furnish at least one 
bank and two business references. We believe 
they are all straight shooters and thoroughly 
reputable, but we request .an immediate report 
of any unsatisfactory dealings. 


o—_______-e 


FIREARMS—GENERAL 


COLT BISLEY, Frontiers, Pistols, Revolvers, 
Rifles and Shotguns. List upon request. T. C. 
Hansen, Caney, Kansas. 2-36 


BRAND NEW WINCHESTER 86, takedown, 


.33 caliber. Big Game gun, $34.95. Hudson, 
R-52 Warren St., New York. 2-36 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
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SEQUOIA gun niet geen 
$1.00. American agents 

Walthers. Lowest prices. Imported arms an 
Parts. Sequoia Importing Co., 419 American 
Ave., Long Beach, Calif. tf 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT on Guns and Sporting 
Goods, Illustrated Catalog dime. Refunded first 
order. Zeppelin Arms Company, Dept. 15, East 
Akron, Ohio. tf 


anteed factory job, 
licher Schoenauers, 








FIREARMS for collectors and shooters. Cur- 
rent list contains 500 fine items. Subscription 
price $1.00 for five lists as issued. Far West 
Hobby Shop, 406 Clement, San Francisco. 2-36 


CLOSING OUT OUR GUN BUSINESS. 
Chance of a lifetime to pick up a fine gun at 
less than cost. Send stamp for list. Baker & 
Kimball, 278 Broadway, Lynn, Mass. tf 


LOOK! NORTH WESTERN SHOOTERS! 
Winchester Model 54, any cal., $54.75. N.R.A. 
Type, 48 Lyman, $64.50. Winchester Model 12, 
$42.75. Winchester Model 42, 410 gauge, $31.75. 
Remington Model 30 Express, $50.00. 30S Ex- 
press, Lyman 48, $60.50. Remington Model 31, 
$42.25. B&aM Straightline tool No. 28, $12.50: 
No. 26, $6.75. Lead and oar jacketed bullets, 
cases, primers, powders, all kinds. All prices 
f.o.b. Write me your needs. Budd’s Gun Shop, 
Cody, Wyo. 2-36 


KENTUCKY ¥% Stock Walnut .45 Target 
Rifle. 40” bbl. rifling excellent, accurate, $12.00. 
Remington 6 shot Cap and Ball engraved, fine 
condition, $25.00. Colt Pocket Model, finely en- 
graved. Roy Vail, Warwick, N. Y. 2-36 





NATIONAL MATCH Springfield Rifle, ex- 
cellent, $45.00. Springfield Sporter, 48, Hooded 
Ramp, excellent, $45.00. Springfield 45-70 Car- 
bines, excellent, $4.00. Remington 50-70 Rifles, 
good, $2.00. Robert Woerner, 5829 Saul St., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 2-36 


FOR SALE—Several Krag and Springfield 
Sporters, Lyman Sights. Good buys. . A. 
Pickering; Middlefield, Conn. 2-36 


SPECIALS FOR FEBRUARY! “Everything 
prepaid.” Winchester 52, $42.80; with Lyman 
17A and 48J, $54.30. Heavy 52, selected for ac- 
curacy, 17A and 48J, $61.50. Lyman 8X or 10X 
Targetspot, $48.50. Lyman 5A, $37.88. 4X 
Wollensak complete, $7.95. 25X Wollensak 
Spotting Scope with tripod, $20.00. 20X with 
tripod, $16.10. be | me your needs. I will 
save you money. J. L. Vincent, Hardware and 
Sporting Goods, Aud, Mo. 2-36 


.300 H&H MAGNUM BY GEORGE KNAAK. 
Mauser magnum action engraved in relief, 
double set trigger, Greener safety, Trap in butt 
and pistol grip, both engraved. Bholer Antinitt 
semi octagonal full rib barrel engraved around 
receiver. Scope blocks welded to receiver be- 
fore machining and engraved after finishing. 
Hensoldt Dylite 4X scope with offset mounts 
tunneled to permit use of aperture sight on 
bridge. Five extra front sights and apertures 
carried in pistol grip. Scope decorated with 
vine and leaf design. This is a new job, never 
fired, costing $1,500.00, Special $345.00. .30-06 
Sauer Mauser, 20” Krupp Fluid Steel semi 
octagonal full ribbed barrel, two leaf sights, 
Double set triggers. Receiver mottle finish, bolt 
handle flat Mannlicher type. Floor plate and 
trigger guard engraved. Factory condition. 
Costing $165.00. Special $95.00. Both jobs 
have sling swivels. Hudson, R-52 Warren St., 
New York. 2-36 





NEW GOV’T GUN SLINGS, 60¢, oiled, 75¢. 
New Winchester 54’s, Lyman 48 Rear, $63.00. 
Remington 30S, $59.00. Accept old Springfields 
or Enfields in trade. J. F. Morris, Upper San- 
dusky, Ohio. - 


400 WHELEN, new barrel, semi-octagon, full 
ribbed, fitted with Mauser action, no stock, 
$29.75. Hudson, R-52 Warren St., New York. 


A REAL DISCOUNT on guns, sights and 
sporting goods. Everything for the rifleman. 
Badger Shooters Supply, Owen, Wis. 2-36 


BRAND NEW MODEL 94 Winchesters, 20 
in. round barrels, 30-30 and 32 Win. Special, 
$26.95 each. 32 Win. Special cartridges, $2.50 
per 100. Used Model 92 Win. 38-40 Cal., fair, 
$15.00. 10/30 Remington double hammerless, 
fair, $16.00. 99 Takedown Savage 22, hi-power, 
folding rear sight, fair, $18.00. H. E. Roehrs 
& Co., Closter, N. J. 2-36 





OFFICIAL TARGETS at maximum dis- 
counts. Large stock, prompt shipment. Badger 
Shooters Supply, Owen, Wis. 2-36 


_COLT NEW SERVICE TARGET, 44 Spe- 
cial, 7%”, hand honed action, hand rubbed, 
bluing excellent. Hudson, R-52 Warren St.. 
New York. 2-36 
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9" x3’ av gehen Lathe complete as 
shown with 44 h.p. reversing s9g> ~ 
motor and switch, and belting. 

No Down Payment—36 Months to Pay 

















9” x 3’ WORKSHOP LATHE 
Bench Model — Precision Lathe 
(I) Back-Geared, Screw Cutting, Metal Working 


This new 1936 Wor! model is 
a precision lathe capable Of handling the 
finest, most accurate gunsmithing jobs on 


barrels, as well as firing pins, sights, 
special screws and o parts, 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 15-D—show- 
ing this lathe in 8 different drives 

4 bed lengths up to 36” be- 
tween centers. Also shows 38 
attachments for this lathe. Sent 
free, postpaid. 

No Down Payment 
3 Years to Pay 


SOUTH BEND 


LATHE WORKS 
869 E. Madison St., 
South Bend Ind., U.S.A. 


Maguitestien 4x; clear field. Fits practicality all rifles. Two 


mounts hold scope absolutel, rt 
Windage. elevation Ae 


in two point suspension. 
[ey on rear mounts. Cross-hair 


reticule. Drill t taps, instructions included. Money-back guar- 


WOLLENSAK antee 
4X RIFLESCOPE MOUN 


Better Stocks for the 


Colt Woodsman — 


Correctly shaped, hand fitting Cir- 
cassian Walnut stocks that improve 
looks and shooting of the Woodsman. 
Details gladly furnished. 

WALTER F. ROPER 


458 Bridge Street 











Springfield, Mass. 


COLT NEW SERVICE 44/40 caliber and 45 
Colt, 5%”, GOOD! $13.50. Hudson, R-52 War- 
ren St., New York. 2-36 


ATTENTION! NATIONAL RIFLE ASSO- 
CIATION MEMBERS! Buy from your fellow 
member. I cater especially to National Rifle 
Ass’n. members. Gunsmith, Sportsman, Cond. 
Life Member. I know what you want, how to 
serve you best. Here are some of my prices at 
a reasonable cost. Winchester 52, standard, 
$43.60. Winchester 52, heavy barrel, 17G front 
sight, $51.00. Same with Lyman 48J, $61.50. 
Winchester 54, 30-06, 270, 7 mm, 220 — 
$54.75. Remington 30A Express, 30-06, mm, 
257, $49.95. B&M Model 26, $7.50. B&M Model 
28, 312. 75. Powders, primers, bullets. All prices 
f.0.b. Expert gunsmithing, restocking, repair- 
ing. All work guaranteed. Budd’s Gun Shop, 
Cody, Wyo. tf 


8 ONLY! SAVAGE SUPER SPORTER Bolt 
Action Rifles, Model 40, 30-06 Government or 
30-30 caliber, $28.00 each. Hudson, R-52 War- 
ren St., New York. 2-36 


SAVE UP TO 30% on all new rifles and shot- 
uns. Model 52 Standard, $43.69. Model 54 
Standard, $47.80, all calibers. Model 34A Rem- 
ington, $10.95. Wollensak Riflescope, $8.95. 
Write for our price list. Walt’s Gun Shop, 3923 
Mayfield Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 2-36 


WOODSMAN 6%”, excellent, $20.00. Savage 
303, 99F, Lyman, excellent, $25.00. Ward’s 
Deluxe 12 F.C., G., $20.00, Pump. Ithaca 
12 Mod., fair, $15.00. Baker Leader, V.G., 
$20.00, 12 F&M. Service Mauser remodeled 
8 m/m, 23”, bore V.G., stock poor, $12.00. Zeiss 
Deltrintem, good, $50.00. Binocter, $75.00. 
Also, as issued Mausers; Krag; Savage C&B; 
B.S.A. Tower Muskets. Might consider Target 
Revolvers, etc., in trade. Leland Booth, Beixe- 
don, N. Y. 2-36 


6 ONLY! SAVAGE SUPER SPORTER, 
Model 45, .250-3000, .300 and 30-30, $36.00 each. 
Hudson, R-52 Warren St., New York. 2-36 


H&R SINGLE SHOT .22 Pistol U.S.R.A. | 
Model, $20.00. Spencer .50 Caliber Lever Action 
—— Rifle, $10.00. Stevens Model 44 single 

im poor, $5.00. Richards of London Muzzle 
Loader, $9.00. Savage .250-3000 bolt, excellent, 
$30.00. Springfield .45-70 rifles, $5.00. Reming- 
ton 10 shotgun 28” Mod. solid rib, excellent, 
$22.50. Charlie Gauss, 29 South Avenue, Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 2-36 | 





WOLLENSAR 0 OPTICAL CO., 761 Hudson Ave., Rochester, New York 





= ea postpaid (or C. O. D. 
TE FOR + yi CATA 


7226 READY Now ! 


"The gteal then CAL far 
7 sul Handl« of ct'C pul Vcd 
—— _ 
30% 645 


eAc 


rap 
Sheet Guns, Combination & Big Game Rifles, etc., etc. 
You should net be without this amazing 3O04page catalog. 
Send 50< in M. O., Coin, Check or Stamps 


‘. ses eee N« 


07 Fifth Ave New York, N.Y 


NEW IMPROVED BADGER SHOOTING 
KIT—Finer hardware, better tray. Write for 
circular and prices. Badger Shooters Supply. 
Owen, Wis. 2- 


NEW WINCHESTER 71 UNIVERSAL BIG- 
GAME RIFLE in the new 348 Winchester 
caliber on reliable. model 86 action at very spe- 
cial prices. New Winchester 54 in all calibers 
—. 220 Swift, $45.00, with Lyman 48, 
$54.50 est available prices on new Remington, 
zone 8 and Winchester in all models. Send for 
free list. FOLLOWING USED BARGAINS— 
Remington 30-S with Lyman 48, caliber 25 Rem.., 
very good, $29.75. inchester 94 T.D. 30-30 
round barrel, full magazine, Lyman #1, very 
good, $25.00. Winchester 94 T.D. octagon, ful! 
magazine, 25-35 barrel and action good, finish 
worn, $9.75. Winchester 55 30-30 T.D., very 
ood, $25.00. Colt D.A. 38, 6 inch, good, $6.00. 

‘olt Official Police 38 Spl., with extra target 
sights, perfect, like new, $18.50. John J. Tobler, 
507 32nd St., Union City, N. J. 2-36 





AMMUNITION & RELOADING SUPPLIES 


WHOLESALE PRICES TO CLUBS ON 
AMMUNITION. Send dime for Arms Cata- 
logue and state your requirements. Zeppelin 
Arms Company, Ammunition Department, East 
Akron, Ohio. tf 
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wn Sighting 


USE 


Flexible Rear 
Sight 


adjustable—able to 
7 knocks and with 


every v’ es & good 
sight - al have. nly 
ss s Flexible Rear 


the coil ing 
tnt oe it to shooting 
ition yw struck. Can 


—e down when not 


‘MARBLE 


of gun 
HUNTING 
SIGHTS 


No matter what shape, size or t f h 
or field pe, or type of hunting 


ht you need, Marble’s make it to 
it every 


weapon. 





Standard Front Si ae. 
1 te or 3/32 in. E 
Beads. Price, $. 4 





Sheard Gold Bead 
Sight. Price, $1.50 


Marble’s Products are 
Shae Selene 

celpt of (A-122) 

ARMS & MFG. COMPANY 


hp. 502 Deita Ave. Gladstone. Mich-.U-S_4 
Genuine Imported Finnish 
unting Knife ($2.50 
Value) with the purchase of 26° 95 
any of the following NEW guns. 
Winchester Model 94 Carbines Cal. 30-30. 
Winchester Model 92 Carbines 25-20, 32-20 
Winchester Model 55 Cal. 25-35 
Por Other Exceptional Values Send for FREE LIST! 
SCOOP! WINCHESTER A-5 SCOPES! 
$44.95 
The famous Winchester A-5 Rifle Scope, (Less Mounts 
5 power, cross-hair reticule, achromatic Postpaid) 
lens, focal adjustments, clear illumina- 
tion and definition, covers 18 ft. at 100 yds. _ Packed 
in wooden brass-trimmed carrying case + $14.95 
Scope equipped with No. 438 Lyman mounts. 
Scope equipped with No. 5A Mie. click mount.. 
NEW! BENJAMIN AIR PISTOL! 
$750 
~ ae = and 
rope for target and small 
[28 | game. Powerful, accurate. 
| Ho %aentuss | Pellets per 1000 
BB Shot per 2000 49e 
Poles 
J. WARSHAL & SONS . 
1000-B First Ave., Seattie, Wash. 





Positive elevation and 
windage. Anyone can 
mount. $1.00. Krag 
Barrel Receiver Fillets, 
65c. Springfield Sporter 
Butt Pilates, 50c. Grip 
Caps, 35c. Satisfaction 
or money refunded. 


LEROY RICE 
356—7th St., Elyria, Ohio 






















The Bair _ Revolver 
Manual positively will im- 
prove your shooting. We 
guarantee that. 

Written in concise 
everyday language, this 
new book is a complete training course in revolver 
shooting. Over 38 illustrations in its 55 pages. Grease 
proof cover; pocket size. 

If careful study of this Manual does not improve 
your revolver marksmanship within 15 days, return it 
to us and we will refund your money. Price 50 cents 
postpaid—stamps accepted. 

Those who use the .45 service pistol should also 
order a copy of Colonel MacNab’s “Pistol Training 
Course.’”’? Same price. Same guarantee. Send $1.00 
for both Manuals. Address orders to 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


42 POWER TELESCOPE $19.75 


GREAT FOR TARGET SPOTTING 


Here is a GOOD high-powered, all-purpose tele- 
scope. Precisely made mechanically and optically, its 
excellent achromatic optical system brings all objects 
42 times as close with needle-sharp clearness. Wide 
field of view. Three highly polished, smooth-acting. 
brass draw tubes, chromium plated. Indestructible 
ribbed body. Only 8 inches long when collapsed. 
Leather carrying case. We fully guarantee this tele- 
scope to be of the finest quality throughout. Only 
$12.75, postpaid. 

American Made 


Brownscope Co., Dept. B, 234 Fifth Ave., New York 





JORDON MULTIPLE RELOADING 
PRESS, $18.00. Dies each caliber, $5.00. 
UNION MOUNTS for rifle telescopes, $9.00. 
Bulletins free. Union Auto Specialties Co., 
Brookville, Penna. 2-36 


COPPER COATED. .22 W.R.F. Lesmoke 
cartridges, extra special, $4.00 thousand. % 
million cartridges. Stamp for list. Hudson, 
R-52 Warren St., New York. 2-36 


POWDER, PRIMERS, BULLETS and 
CASES for all popular calibers. Sisk Bullets. 
Kings Semi-Smokeless Powder. Leslie Lindahl, 
Central City, Nebr. 2-36 


SPECIAL SALE ON 45-70 Government 
cartridges, black powder, $3.00 hundred. Hud- 
son, R-52 Warren St., New York. 2-36 


SELECTED GOVERNMENT CAR- 
TRIDGES, 30-06 Springfield, $2.25 per hundred. 
Stamp for list % million cartridges. Hudson, 
R-52 Warren St., New York. 2-36 


900 CARTRIDGES—38-44 S&W Target Ball, 
or hundred. Hudson, R-52 Warren St., —_ 
ork. : 


LOVERIN’S FINE CAST BULLETS. Latest 
list includes two new hollow point bullets, for 
Hornet and .30. Loverin, Lancaster, Mass. 2-36 


AMMUNITION PRICED BY THE THOU- 
SAND: .22 W.C.F. (used in S.S. Hornet) black 
powder, $8.00; smokeless, $12.00; 25-20 S.S. black 
powder, $12. 00; smokeless, $16. 00. Hudson, 
R-52 Warren St., New York. 2-36 


85,000 ASSORTED PRIMERS: Berdan, Ob- 
solete Remington, Winchester, etc., per thou- 
sand, $2.00. Hudson, R-52 Warren St., New 
York. 2-36 


25, 32, 35 REMINGTON Auto cartridges. 45 
Auto. Others. Stamp for prices. Julius C. 
Nelson, Frost, Minn. 2-36 


IMPORTED LUGER CARTRIDGES: 30 
caliber, 9 m/m, $3.00 hundred. Holsters, 4”, 
$1.00; 6 or 8”, $1.50 each. Magazines, $2.50 
each. ALL NEW! Hudson, R-52 Warren St., 
New York. 2-36 


BIG BARGAIN! .35 S&W Automatic car- 
tridges, Remington, $1.75 hundred, $14.00 per 
thousand. Hudson, R-52 Warren St., New bab 3 
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GUNSMITHING & SUPPLIES 





MATCH BARRELS fitted to your actions. 
Prices reasonable. Redfield sights. Lyman 
Fecker and Bausch & 
10X Shooting coats. Eric 
Johnson, 149 Helen St., Hamden, Conn. tf 





HUBALEK SPECIAL MATCH BARRELS, 
$36. Complete fitting, quick service, finest ac- 
curacy guaranteed. Rifle returned in 10 days. 
Your 52 rebarreled with new Winchester 52 
barrel, $15. Any caliber single shot rifle relined 
to 22 1. r. Fine target rifles made to order, 
using Ballard, B. S. A., Martini or 52 actions. 
Send for folder. A. Hubalek, 1167 Myrtle Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. tf 


GUNSMITH BLANKS WALNUT. Plain, 
$1.00; semi-fancy, $1.50; fancy, $2.50; Sporters 
plain, $1.50; semi-fancy, $2.50; fancy, $3.50. 
O. M. Friddell, 227 Davis, Findlay, Ohio. tf 


PERMABLUE guarantees factory type re- 
blue. Not paint. Gunsmith’s favorite. 
fails. 50¢. Easy instructions. Permablue Co., 
Dept. 100, Davenport, Iowa. tf 


EXPERT gun engraving folder on request. 
Artistically engraved revolvers always on hand. 
R. J. Kornbrath, 284 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 

6-36 


SPEED ACTIONS fitted to Winchester 52 old 
and new model, Winchester 54, Springfield 22’s 
and 30’s, Remington 30-S, Mauser Rifles, Short- 
ened firing pin fall, no forward or after creep of 
trigger, adjustable trigger pull. 
SCOPE STAND adjusted for height while in 
shooting position. HART STA-PUT Target 
Rifle Sling, the one sling that stays put. Width 
1% inches. HART PREMIER Sporting Sling, 
can be adjusted for carrying without detaching 
any part, also used for shooting. Widths 7% and 
linch, HART “MULTIPLE” Scope Mounting. 
Scope can be changed from one to more rifles 
without resighting after each gun has been 
shot-in. RESTOCKING SPECIALISTS. CUS- 
TOM GUNSMITH, Hart Arms Co., 2185 E. 2nd 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. tf 





VENTILATED RIBS installed on all types 
of shotguns, automatics, pumps, overunders, 
$17.50 to $25.00. Double barrels, $25.00 to $35.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. John Crowe, Guncraft, 
2713 Duncan St., St. Joseph, Mo. ti 


GUNSMITHING, restocking, rebluing. Flint- 
locks. Reasonable. Bailey, Lisbon, N. H. 4-36 


OREGON MYRTLE WOOD, THE MOST 
BEAUTIFUL STOCK WOOD. Stocks, Blanks, 
Wood, Novelties. Stamp for illustrated folder. 
D. H. Mosher, Salem, Oregon. 4-36 


CHECKERING TOOLS hand made by 
checkering expert. Set of three: checker, bor- 
der and cleaner, also directions, complete, $2.75 
postpaid. Warner’s 39E Geer Ave., Norwich, 
Conn. 3-36 


WALNUT BLANKS FIGURED FROM 
$4.00. Delivered free. Mitchell Bosley Co., 
ne Little Shadwell St., Birmingham 4, ~ 
land. 


STAR STOCKS BY LJUTIC. Rifle cham- 
pions, gun cranks and hunters all over America 
equip their guns with hand-made STAR 
STOCKS. None better. M. G. Ljutic, 127 37th 
St., Richmond, Calif. 2-36 


HIGH GRADE STOCKING, CHECKERING, 
WoOOD—carving at reasonable prices. Refer- 
ences given. John C. Freiberg, 5141 Cornelia 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 2-36 


RIFLE BARRELS CHAMBERED AND 
FITTED to your action. Rebluing, stock mak- 
ing, sight fitting. A. J. Freytag, Flatonia, —= 


BLUE RIBBON GUN BLUER. Guaranteed 
results with ordinary hot hydrant water. Direc- 
tions on request. Half pint, 75¢; pint, $1.25, 
postpaid. Robert Woerner, 5829 Saul St., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 2-36 























GUNSMITHING, 22 CALIBER RELINING, 
match grade barrels, rebluing, adjustable butt 
plates palm rests, sights and other accessories. 
Write for prices. Chas, C. Johnson, Thackery, 
Ohio. 2-36 





SPECIALISTS IN REBUILDING MILI- 


est rates. Write for folder. Yellowstone Gun 
Co., Columbus, Mont. 2-36 


30-06 BARRELS, genuine Rpstnaiedd Armory 
Service, good, $1.00. Springfield and Krag —_ 
1935 Ammunition 30-06, $2.75; 45 Auto, $2.00. 

Robert Woerner, 5829 Saul St., Philadelphia, 
Penna. 2-36 
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BLACK WALNUT and Maple Gunstock 


Blanks. Reasonable. State length and thick- 
ness wanted. Write for prices. John Reize, 
8152 Cornell Ave., Chicago, Ill. 2-36 





BLACK WALNUT Rifle and Gun Stock 
Blanks. Circassian, Oregon Myrtle, Bird’s Eye 
Maple, beautiful Burls. Cheapest prices, ~~ 
cial discounts for quantity orders. D. . 
Thomas, Box 184, Vineland, N. J. 2-36 


GUN RESTOCKING AND CHECKERING. 
Highest grade workmanship. i 
Photos, details, stamp. Imer Key, Chelsea, 
Okla. 2-36 


REVOLVERS, pistols 
Chemical Process, $4.00. Non-breakable firing 
pins for shotguns, rifles. Every job guaranteed. 

. Singer, 1008 Dewey, Evanston, III. 2-36 


CHECKING TOOLS for amateur or gun- 
smith. Hand made of hardened drill-rod steel 
s. Complete set of three tools, 
=. Specify width. A. C. Hoefert, Box 2083, 
illings, Mont. 2-36 


I PARKERIFLE all 22 Cal. Rifles. Quick 
service. Also sell all makes Target Rifles. 
Stamp brings prices. W. A. Griffing, 514 W. 
State St., Milwaukee, Wis. 2-36 


GUNSMITHING SUPPLIES. Circassian 
Walnut blanks. Buffalo horn fore-end tips. 
Buttplates, grip caps. Sling swivels, barrel 
bands. Hunting telescopes and mounts. Cham- 
bering reamers. Ask for circular. Paul Jaeger, 
130 Apsley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 2- 


_ BULL BARRELS: Heavy cal. 30-06, 1% x 30, 
light cal. 30-06. Your scope blocks and sight 
fitted to selection of either barrel. Barrel fitted 
to action complete $30.00. Gun Rebluing Spe- 
cialists. Custom Made Stocks. Prices on Re- 
uest. Kimball Sporting Goods Company, 1015 
acific Avenue, Tacoma, Wash. 2-36 


MACHINE INLETTED RIFLE AND 
SHOTGUN STOCKS, finished stocks, any va- 
riety of wood, special stocks 52 Winchester 
your order. Barrel bands, butt plates, quick 
detachable swivels, cast aluminum Tripod Spot- 


reblued by Singer 
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ting Scope Stands, $4.00. Sawbuck Type Stand, 
$2.50. tamp for list. Howard F. Hawk Gun 
Co., Reading, Pa. 2-36 





COMPLETE REMODELING OF MILI- 
TARY STOCKS to sporting type as low as $6.00. 
Other guaranteed gunsmithing work at corre- 
sponding prices. 10¢ brings price list and photo 
of remodeled, restocked rifles. Warner & Son, 
2512 Pleasant Valley Ave., Altoona, Penna. 2-36 


REP ATR TSB E ELE OSS SEATS We DERE AN 

ITALIAN MANNLICHER CARCANO 
RIFLE cal. 6.5 m/m, ammunition, very good, 
$22.00. Colt 45 Automatic magazines, new, 60¢. 
Enfield 1917 bayonets, with scabbards, $1.50. 
Ross rifle barrel, very good, $2.50. Winchester 
Model 97 barrel and action, 12 ga. 30’, blue worn, 
very good in, $8.00. Marlin barrel, i 
and slide, 16 ga. 28”, very good, $6.00. Parts for 
Ross, Russian, Krag, Springfield, Mausers Model 
1898, 93 and 91. artin Retting, 99 Nassau St.. 
ae A A 2-36 


$1.00 EACH Springfield Rifle Barrels, 30 Cali- 
ber, second hand, limited supply. Weil’s Curi- 
osity Shop, 20 S. 2nd Street, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 2-36 











BINOCULARS, SCOPES, SIGHTS & CAMERAS 





WOLLENSAK RIFLESCOPE $9.00 POST- 
PAID. Mossberg scope, $6.75 postpaid. Save 
5 sw. Zeppelin Arms Co., Hest Akron, 

io. tf 


TRADE IN YOUR GUNS, telescope sights, 
on Bausch & Lomb binoculars, spotting scopes, 
Zeiss, Eastman, Bell & Howell or any standard 
high grade Cameras, etc. Established 1914. 
National Camera Exchange, 5 S. 5th St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 6-36 








$17.50 VAVER EXTENSION SIGHT, $11.50 
and your 48J in good condition. Zeppelin Arms 
Co., East Akron, Ohio. tf 


RIFLE TELESCOPES for hunting and tar- 
get; high in quality, low in price. Send for 
cetaleg. Malcolm Rifle Telescope Co., Auburn, 

o Be 4-36 








BINOCULARS CLEANED AND RE- 
PAIRED. Alignment corrected to 1/1000 ra- 
dian on our special collimator. Mail your glass 
for estimate. Mirakel Optical Co., Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y 11-36 


$5.00 RIFLE TELESCOPE made. by Aldis 
Brothers, Birmingham, England, 3 power, easily 
mounted. Limited supply, order at once. Weil’s 
Curiosity Shop, 20 S. 2nd Street, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 2-36 
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G/VE YOUR GUNS 
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PROTECTION 7 











You protect your guns 
with 3 oils when you 
use 3-in-One oil on 
them. It is blended 
to do three jobs at 
one time — keeps 
the gun cleaner, 
well oiled, rust- 
free. Get some! 


-IN-ONE 


CLEANS -LUBRICATES-STOPS RUST 


WEE WEAVER 
Special— Model 3-29S 


Internal windage and elevation adjustments 


wifh % minute clicks. Achromatic lens sys- 

_ Low —, = = a or re- 70 
aced in two seconds with absolute accuracy. 

* . COMPLETE, $11- 


Standard Model 3-29, $7.70 
Write Dept. 1 for 
free literature. 


wW.R.WEAVER CO. 


CAMPBELL & FRANKLIN STS~EL PASO, TEXAS 


RIFLE TELESCOPES for heavy recoil rifles; 
Fairbanks ‘“‘Convenient” Scale. Right prices. 
Chester Gajewski, Pulaski, Wisc. 2-36 


WOLLENSAK 4X Rifle Scopes postpaid, 
$8.25. Benjamin Air Pistols, $6.25 postpaid. 
Charlie Gauss, 29 South Ave., Rochester, ~~ .S 








SCOPE USERS ATTENTION! If your 
scope needs new cross-hairs or repairing of any 
nature, get in touch with me. A. M. Reynolds, 
434 Anthony St., Schenectady, N. Y. 2-36 


$15.00 FRENCH PRISMATIC’ BINOC- 
ULARS, 8 power, center wheel adjustment, with 
leather case. Cost $45.00, guaranteed. Big 
selection telescopes, binoculars, field glasses and 
firearms. Write for list. Weil’s Curiosity Shop, 
20 S. 2nd Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 2-36 





ACCESSORIES 





UNIVERSAL SCOPE STAND for rifle and 
istol shooters. Post card for prices and in- 
Loder & Wilson, 1014 Cherry — 





LIBERAL SAMPLE ASSORTMENT base- 
ment rifle and pistol targets, quarter. Zeppelin 
Arms Company, Dept. 15, East Akron, Ohio. tf 


FACTORY SECONDS Recoil Pads $1.00, 
i Complete with screws for attaching. 
Send outline of gun butt. 
Prompt delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Incor Mfg. Co., Terminal Bldg., eee 
Ohio. t 


CASWELL TARGET CARRIERS for all 
types of indoor shooting galleries. Priced from 
$12.50 to $27.50. Send 10¢ for descriptive liter- 
ature and gallery construction details. Caswell 
Shooting Gallery Equipment Co., Anoka, — 








U. S. ARMY “SPRINGFIELD” and other 
rifles 20 shot magazines, new, $1.25 each. 
“Hollifield” 45 cal. Automatic target practice 
“Dotters” with targets, wooden case, new, 75¢. 
“Stoppani” high grade magnetic Compasses, 
$3.95 each. epaid. Lucke-Kiffe Co., 523 
Broadway, N. Y. C. 2-36 











This High Scoring 
Sight Combination 


for Indoor Gallery Target Shooting 


—The Lyman 48 Micrometer 
Rear Sight and 17A 
Hooded Front Sight 
—demonstrates best 
the full accuracy of 
your gun and am- 
munition—sets you 
right for highest 
scores. For Winchester 52, Savage 1933. 
N.R.A., Stevens “Walnut Hill,” ete. “48” 


Sights. $13.00. 
O® 


CAN PAT. 330.207 


<> OO 


No. 17A Hooded Target front sight with 
nine interchangeable inserts $2.50. Trans- 


parent inserts available. 


No. 3 Hunting 
front sight, ivory 
bead. $1. 


Send 10c for Complete Lyman 
Catalog No. 23 


LYMAN 


GUN SIGHT CORP. 


90 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


WAN DEE: 





No. 5B Reversible 
Front Sight. Iv- 


ory bead and 
metal 
$1.75. 





pinhead. 















TOOL OF 


100! 
USES! 





here’s the ideal tool you 
have wanted for years. Cleans 
and polishes better—gets at 
those difficult places where 
other tools won't reach. Uses 
200 different accessories, such 
as a special mounted grinder 
that fits inside large-size 
primer pockets to clean out 
the hard-caked residue de- 
posited by modern non-cor- ‘ 
rosive primers, for routing gun stocks, grips or blanks, 
scoring, grooving or fluting, matting or mottling metal. 
Weight 1 Ib.; 13,000 r.p.m.; 110 volts, AC or DC; $10.75 
and up (3 accessories free) . 


DeLuxe Model 


25,000 r.p.m. Fastest, smoothest, most 
powerful tool for its type and weight (12 
oz.) $18.50 (6 accessories free). 


Order Today on 5 Days’ Trial— 
Postpaid in U. S. A. 


Plug in any light socket 













MASTER CRAFTS- 
MAN’S SET 


17 useful accessories to grind, dritl, 
polish, sand, cut, carve, engrave, 


etc.—$5.00 Prepaid. 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 26, 1103 W. Monroe St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





SEND FOR 
Sree BOOKLET 






Springfield rifie, cal. 30/06, 24” barrel.......... $16.50 
Springfield rifle, cal. 45/70, 32%” barrel........ $ 4.25 
Springfield rifle, cal. 50 with 60 cartridges......... $ 5.00 


NEW 19386 catalog, 364 pages, over 2600 illustrations 
showing guns, pistols, daggers, swords, saddles, uniforms, 
medals, ete., mailed for 50 cents. Special circular for 


—" Established 1865 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS, 50! Bway, N. Y. City 
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Makes an excellent 
spotting scope. Has 


——— 


telescope draw tube, 
erector draw tube 
and eyepiece draw Object. Lens 2” 
tube. Mag. 3 to 10x 

Exit Pupil 0.2” to 0.09” 









==UNITED STATES N 


AVY TELESCOPES 






Eye Lens 15/16” 
Variable power 

All bronze and Brass 
MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL BARGAIN HOUSE, INC. 







s Formerly 
used on large 


calibre guns 


Limited $ -50 
Amount 1 pone 
Cross Hairs 
Angular field 3°30’ to 12° 
Erect image. Weight 6 lbs, | company orders 

105 Fulton St., Dept. R, New York City 











LOAD YOUR OWN and 
SAVE MONEY! : 


Shoot the Latest 
Modern Ammunition 
and Spend Less for it 


COMPLETE, EASY, INSTRUCTIONS 


Gt this valuable hand book on reloading. Tells you 

step by step how to load your choice of over 1000 
different center-fire game and target cartridges. Stand- 
ard loads. New loads. Latest reduced and mid-range 
loads for high-power rifles, that preserve barrel accuracy 
life. Special game and vermin loads. Ballistic tables. 
A complete guide, full of explanations, simple directions 
easy to follow, and many pictures. Tells you how to 
obtain super-accurate cartridges at a fraction of the cost 
of factory-loaded ammunition and get in much more 
shooting, by using your fired cases over and over again. 
Interesting, instructive, and easier than you think, espe- 
cially when you use 






B & M STRAIGHTLINE 
RELOADING TOOLS 


and cartridge components, as covered in this Hand 
Book. Send for your copy today. Only 25¢—and 
think what you'll SAVE! 


--.+--BELDING & MULL..... 


GEO. McG. FRYBERGER, Successor 
830 Osceola Road, Philipsburg, Pa. 


Yes, send me your Hand Book—here is my 25¢, enclosed. 
NAME.......... 








Magnifies 20 diame 
eters. Wide field. Pre- 
cision optics. Spots 
-22 hole at 100 yds. 





U. S. ARMY leather rifle slings, new, 65¢, 
used, 25¢. One piece 30 cal. cleaning rods, 50¢. 
Leather holsters 38 and 45 cal., slightly used, 
50¢. Prepaid. Lucke-Kiffe Co., 523 weer 
N. Y id 


. . 





SHOOTING COATS, 10X Super, $5.25, Aris- 
tocrat, $8.00. VAVER Sights and Accessories. 
B&L Spotting Scopes. PACIFIC Reloading 
Tools. SHOOTING GLOVES, $1.00. f 
on request. Ken Hellyer, Shooters’ Accessories, 
7101 astilian Drive, Hollywood, Calif. 2-36 





SKEET OR RIFLE SAFETY SPECS 
hardened Calobar lenses, comfortable frame, 
$6.00. Noviol or Calobar ground to your pre- 
scription, $9.50. Dr. N. E. Abrahamsen, 3062 
West 25th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 2-36 





GENUINE U. S. ARMY LIVE LEATHER 
SLINGS, new, 1%”, postpaid, 85¢ each. Hud- 
son, R-52 Warren St., New York. 2-36 





RIFLEMAN!!! Have your nameplates made 
to order with your name engraved, for $1.00. 
Sizes from %” to 2”, in nickel-silver. I also 
make to your order in Sterling silver and gold. 
Mortons, 95 Nassau St., N. Y. C. 2-36 





SKE Rifle Telescopes 


“eens Sy eo 










Orr 
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For aiming re a EN 
LOW POSITION IS VITAL 


The on/y practical big-game hunting 
scope which can be mounted in low 
position, as illustrated above, on un- 
altered Springfield, Winchester and 
Mauser bolt actions. Internal ad- 


justments. Scopes with mounts, from 


$27.00 to $72.00. 


Send 3 cents postage for complete catalog. 


R.NOSKE » San Carlos, Calif. 





TRADE YOUR 48] for a Vaver extension— 
liberal allowance. If you need a good 48J cheap, 
write: Badger Shooters Supply, Owen, pe 





EXTRA HEAVY Osage Bow Staves, four 
dollars. Bows made to order. Alfred K. Fried- 
rich, 101 Russell, Ames, Iowa. 2-36 


PISTOL SHOOTERS! IMPROVE the looks 
of your pet side-arms. Reduce the effects of 
recoil and make better scores by using a pair of 
artificial pearl stocks. Entirely new idea. Price 
$2.00 per pair, any type. For photographs and 
particulars write: Ivan A. Flatman, 440 Green- 
wood Ave., Toronto, Ontario. 2-36 








U.S. ARMY slightly used Bombazine Rain- 
coats, $1.35, Green “Alligator” Balloon cloth 
Raincoats, $2.65; Cowhide Rifle Scabbards with 
Straps, $2.25; 45 Cal. Pistol Magazines, $.75; 
Rifle Cart. Belts, $.50; Pistol Belts, $.35; 45 Cal. 
Pistol, Revolver Holster, $.60. New Natural 
Muskrat Fur Hats, $7.50. Sheepskin Shooting 
Mitts, $.85; Heavy Service Shoes, $3.75 each; 
Leather-Faced Mounted Leggings, $.75 pair; 
Pistol Belts, $.65; Cartridge Belts, $1.00. NA- 
TIONAL GUARD EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 
155 East 34th Street, New York City. 2-36 





THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE for the 
Neilly’s Patented Never Slip Keeper. It holds 
fast at the final moment. Used by experts every- 
where. Price 75¢. D. H. Neilly, R. #2, Box 442, 
Bradford, Pa. 2-36 


WALNUT GUN CABINETS. Handsome 
pieces of furniture that keep your guns and 
equipment clean, dry, and safe, yet display them. 
Send six cents for circulars. Builders Wood- 
work Company, Burlington, Iowa. 3-36 








“SLIP-ON” Grip Adaptor for Revolvers, $1.00. 
Folder and list new and used Guns, Holsters, 
etc. Ordnance Service, 165 East 32, New be 
x. t. - 





USED HEISER quick draw $4.50 shoulder 
holsters Detective 2” Special, $2.00 each; two 
H&R 8” Single Shot, $12.00 and $16.00. Kirk- 


wood Bros., Inc., 23 Elm St., Boston, — 





YOUR KEEPER’S KEEPER—at your dealer 
or direct, 25¢, postpaid. G. Norman Albree, 110 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 2-36 


STAM ADJUSTABLE HEIGHT CUSHION- 
RUBBER CHEEK REST FOR SCOPE 
equipped Winchester 52 and Hunting Rifles. 





Comfortable, effective, steadies aim. Experts 
approve. $2.00 prepaid. Circular. Richard 
Stam, 52 Presque St., Rochester, N. Y. 2-36 


PEARL, IVORY and STAG STOCKS, close- 
out prices. All perfect. Poker novelty targets. 
Send stamp for sample and list. George F. 
Herold Co., 7 Center Market Place, N. bi = 








ANTIQUES & CURIOS 





5 PERFECT FLINT ARROWHEADS, 20¢. 
4 perfect Flint birdpoints, 20¢. 30 different 
named minerals, $1.00. Curios and pistols. Cat- 
oy 5¢. Lemley Curio Store, Northbranc 

ans. 


ar 





ANTIQUE ARMS, Specializing in high class 
U. S._ Some foreign, too. Correspondence in- 
vited from serious collectors. No lists available 
at present. Locke, 1300 City National, Omaha, 
Nebr. 2-36 





ANTIQUE FIREARMS—Interesting hobby 
and profitable investment. Free lists to collec- 
tors. Dexter, 910 Jefferson, Topeka, Kans. 3-36 





ANTIQUE ARMS bought, sold, exchanged. 
Colts of any period wanted, particularly en- 
graved models and those with ivory grips. Lists 
available. Stephen Van Rensselaer, Williams- 
burg, Va. 5-36 





WORLD WAR RELICS for club house or 
den. Vickers Aircraft Machine Guns, cost Gov- 
ernment $700.00. Rendered unserviceable with- 
out marring; weighs 33 lbs. Send M. O., check 
or Draft for $7.75, f.o.b. N. Y.; C.O.D. orders, 
$1.00 deposit. Fiala Outfits, 10A Warren St., 
New York City. 12- 


3 





PATENTS 





PATENTS—Low cost. Easy terms. 
and information free. Highest references. L. F. 
oe Dept. 370, 724 9th St., Washington, 

. tf 








MISCELLANEOUS 





CANADA, THE RIFLEMAN’S PARADISE. 
Its true picture is given you in the pages of 
ROD AND GUN IN CANADA. Canada’s na- 
tional outdoor-life magazine. Each issue is 
packed with honest-to-goodness yarns of hunt- 
ing and fishing in the Dominion, which has it 
second to none. Real stories that men can ap- 
preciate. NEW REDUCED PRICE, $1.00 per 
year. Send for Sample Copy. Rod and Gun, 
Sun Life Bldg., Montreal, Canada. tf 





GUN BUGS, ATTENTION!! OUTDOORS 
Magazine is now running the most complete and 
comprehensive illustrated series of articles on 
Reloading ever published in any sporting maga- 
zine. This series, in addition to the gun de- 
partment, is edited by Philip B. Sharpe, Life 
Member of the N. R. A. All American Riffe- 


buttplate to muzzle with special things of 
interest to the Sportsman. Your subscription 
will be entered immediately and at least four 
back copies containing the reloading series will 
be sent to you free of charge WHILE THEY 
LAST that you may have them for your files. 
Clip this ad and mail with $1.00 to OUTDOORS 
MAGAZINE, 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., Dept. N. tf 


CANADIAN LANDS SEIZED AND SOLD 
FOR TAXES! $31.00 buys cottage lot. $58.00 
buys 5 acres lake front. $76.00 buys 25 acres 
hunting camp. $85.00 buys 40 acres farm. 
$234.00 buys 100 acres with house. $720.00 buys 
550 acres % mile lake front. Our 19th annual 
list just issued in the form of a 20-page booklet 
describes the above and many other choice prop- 
erties offered at Tax Sale prices. The amount 
quoted is the full price asked, perfect title, no 





cottage sites; heavily wooded acreages in Mus- 
koka, Highlands of Ontario and the new North; 
also farms in Ontario, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. Now 
is the time to invest in Canada’s minerals, 
forests and farms. 
desired. Don’t delay, write today for free book- 
let with full explanation. TAX SALES SERV- 
ICE, Room 625, 72 Queen St., W., Toronto, 
Canada. 2-36 


U. S. ARMY McClellan Saddles, new, $18.75; 
slightly used, $7.50. Saddle Rifle Scabbards, 
new, $3.95; used, $2.65. Bridles, used, $1.75. 
Prepaid. Catalog free. Lucke-Kiffe Co., 523 
Broadway, N. Y. C. 2-36 


ALL RISK INSURANCE ON GUNS, 
SCOPES, ETC., the coverage you have wanted 
at 1%, $5.00 minimum. Write for application 
blank and sample policy. Ripley’s Insurance 
Service, Dennison, Ohio. 2-36 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 





a 





Observe the rules of wise conservation 


It is your patriotic duty to help to restore and conserve American 


wildlife for your own enjoyment and that of future generations. 


y CD 


REGU. 5. pat OFF 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Sporting Powder Division Wilmington, Delaware 


PRESS OF JUDD & DETWBRILER, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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LUBRICATED 
CLEAN-CUTTING 
LEAD BULLETS In 
Western MID-RANGE 
And FULL-CHARGE!! 


All Western .38 Special target car- 
tridges —158-grain Match, Full- 
Charge and Mid-Range — are now 
available with Lead Lubricated 
bullets and Nickel Plated cases. 
Fill in the Coupon to obtain full 
particulars concerning this out- 
standing revolver ammunition. 
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tree Western center-fire rifle and pistol cartridges in the 1935 Camp Perry 
National Matches, Henry J. “Hank” Adams, Jr., of the San Diego, Calif. sheriff's 


office became the champion all-around marksman of America! 


His score of 1848, which won the all-around rifle and pistol championship, covered 
remarkable shooting in eleven different matches for .30-caliber rifle, small-bore rifle, 
and revolver and pistol. He also won the All-Around N. R. A. Pistol Championship. 


Score—1094 x 1200! 


Since then he has won all of the matches in the list below. ““Hank’’ Adams and 
Western keep on winning! His last three scores with the .45 automatic, 279, 277 and 275, 
averaged 277 x 300 over the National Course! That's shooting! 


SOUTHWESTERN PISTOL and REVOLVER 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Dallas, Texas « « Sept. 28-29, 1935 


Southwest Pistol and Revolver Championship—Score: 
544. Twice over National Course with .38 Special. 

Southwest Slow-Fire Championship—Score: 352. 
Aggregate of scores at 50-yards slow-fire, pistol or 
revolver. 

Southwest Rapid-Fire Championship — Score: 463. 
Aggregate of scores at 25-yards rapid-fire, pistol or 
revolver. 

Texas Individual Championship — Score: 281. 
National Course. .38 Special. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA REVOLVER 


LEAGUE MATCHES 
Los Angeles, Calif. « « October 20, 1935 
50- Yard Slow-Fire Match-—Score: 183. .38 Special. 
Police Individual Match — Score: 294. (100-100-94) 
-38 Special. 
National Course, .38 Special — Score: 279. 
National Course, .45 Automatic— Score: 279. 
Individual Grand Aggregate — Score: 1049. 


A1004 winof all Individual matches by one individual! 


WORLD’S CHAMPION AMMUNITION 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA REVOLVER 
LEAGUE MATCHES 
Los Angeles, Calif. « « November 17, 1935 


National Course, .45 Automatic — Score: 277. 

Individual Grand Aggregate — Score: 831. (.22-caliber 
Individual— 275; .38-caliber Individual—279; .45-cali- 
ber Individual—277. All matches fired over the 
National Course.) 


SOUTHLAND POLICE MATCHES 
San Diego, Calif. « « Dec. 8, 1935 


50-Yard Slow-Fire Match— Score: 184. .38 Special. 
Individual Grand Aggregate — Score: 646. 
A new range record. (First half of 50-yard slow-fire 
— 95; National Course, .38 Special — 276; National 
Course, .45 Automatic — 275.) 


We would like to place information in your 
hands which will show that Western will 
improve YOUR shooting. Mail the Coupon! 


[colleenedietiementianeetianettionntitennttenstienetiaestiametiamntinentinestinene! 


Western Cartaipce Company, 
Dept. B-25 East Alton, Illinois 


Please mail information covering Western 
ammunition, 
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